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PROOF OF THE 

It takes a DEPENDABI flour to turn out 
golden-brown, crispy-crusted loaves like 
these day after day -- loaves with extra 
volume, taste and eye appea 
INTERNATIONAL FLOURS 

tently. Daily, revealing tests in our 


bakery and laboratory make possible 


this unvarying high quality. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin +» Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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Ww WARTIME OBSERVATIONS 
OF AN ALERT BAKER 





"We're doing something NOW 
about future volume!” 


“Post-war problems? We're thinking of them in terms of the present. We can make 
them tough or simple by the way we run our business today. 


“Right now, there’s a lively demand for baked goods. Our biggest problem is to make 
sure the demand will continue. We aim to lick that problem by maintaining the high- 
est possible standards of quality—putting out baked foods that are both tasty and 
nutritious. 


‘Take whole wheat bread. Its nutritional value is being highly publicized now—but 
we're banking on flavor and texture to give our loaf a permanent place in the eating 
habits of our customers. We figure the best whole wheat loaf we can bake is our 
surest guarantee of continued volume!”’ 


Flavor and baking quality are prime considerations in 


selecting the wheats from which Pillsbury’s Whole @ | 
Wheat Flours are milled. Moreover, Pillsbury’s effi- Pillsbury & 
cient distribution system and extensive warehouse 

facilities assure delivery of fresh flour, while flavor is WHOLE WHEAT FLOU RS 


at its best. These famously good flours are valuable 
allies for the baker who realizes that quality today Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


means continued volume and profits tomorrow. PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A., 10c copy$ yearly rate $2 domestic and Canada, $5 
4 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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THE CAR OF TOMORROW IS STILL A Dep, 







Norman Bel Geddes, famous industrial designer, 
offers his conception of a car for future generations 
...a streamlined, Diesel-powered, aluminum auto- 
mobile . . . embodying principles of comfort, safety, 
service, and economy hitherto undreamed. A car 
like this may some day carry the motoring public 
across this country’s superhighways. Just when 
that day will come, however, Time alone can answer. 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD | 













HE Car of Tomorrow must still be put into pro- to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, 
duction, but the Bread of Tomorrow is already an the baking industry will continue to play an im- 











BACK THE ATTACK 


WITH WAR BONDS 


accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing 
the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the 
maintenance of strength and stamina in these energy- 
depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, 
for when victory and peace come once again, Enriched 
White Bread will be a fundamental source of the 
essential nutrients required to promote the health and 
well-being of future generations. 


The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White 
Bread nationally available, are contributing greatly 


portant réle in the building of a strong and healthy 
people. 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a central and depend- 
able source of enrichment ingredients. With our resour- 
ces, experience, and technical knowledge, we are com- 
pletely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck is a 
symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, 
and large-scale production of these vitally important 
substances. 


ATOM AT oO NA : i ‘ T T T 

MERUR & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Il. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


LONGER LASTING FRESHNESS in Your Cakes 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour’s unmatched fineness’ batter. The resulting fine-textured cake re- 
and uniformity of superior soft wheat gluten tains this added moisture, prolonging its fresh- 
enables it to absorb more liquid quickly and __ ness and full-flavored goodness. It’s profitable 
distribute it more evenly through the cake for bakers to specify 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Milled from Idaho’s soft white virgin wheat in the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is one of our many superior soft wheat bakers’ flours for crackers, 
cookies, pastries, and pie crusts—and unequalled spring and winter hard wheat bakers’ 
flours for breads and stronger doughs—all famed for dependable baking satisfaction. 


Serming he Gakers of rEmerica for auer 5S YOAtL 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


GUY A. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Gahkers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


In the Old Year or in the New 


In Time of Peace or Time of War 


Neither salesmanship nor service can profit the baker who 
fails to make good bread.— Though he have every facility 
of plant and equipment and though he exceed all of his 
competitors in energy and enterprise, unless he produces 
good bread, success will pass him by. 


} It is perhaps permissible to say that the fundamental of the 
best bread can always be bought at a fair price from this mill. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 2500 Barrels HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Sahat tagcas 


- 


Prospects for 1944 indicate substantial quantities 
of burlap for bags—particularly in the heavier, 


10-ounce grades. 


That is good news for packers of feed, meal, pro- 
duce and many other products; but because of the 
heavy quality of the yardage available, most buyers 
will be using stouter fabrics than has seemed neces- 


sary in past years. 


Perhaps that is fortunate. Crowded transportation 
facilities and shortages of manpower are creating 
conditions that are extra hard on all types of con- 


tainers. 


Chase therefore suggests that you 


7) Automatically request heavy fabrics. 





Order early so as to permit some production 


leeway. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


FOR BETTER CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BAGS 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE. 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS Ra ane a 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS. o. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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CHASE Bac Co. 
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Don’t let green flour get you down! 


There’s an easy way out. .. switch to the flour that 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 


It’s called bin-aged flour . . 


. and it’s made only by 
Atkinson. 


Here’s how we do it. Directly after milling, the flour 
is conveyed to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant where it is 
aerated and put in one of the six-story bins for aging 
under controlled temperature. Just before it’s sacked, 
the flour is aerated again. When it arrives at your door, 
bin-aged flour is ready to go into production . . . no 
waiting, no aging, no green flour worry. 





Another thing. Every lot of the flour you buy is 
exactly like the previous one. Our big storage capacity 
gives us the “cushion” to enable us to make long con- 
tinuous runs of each grade of flour. Thus we can mill 
with more-than-ordinary accuracy, do a perfect milling 
job on every Atkinson brand. 


This is a good time to establish a milling connection 
that will reduce your production problems to a mini- 
mum. Get out from under the green flour worry by 
switching now to Atkinson .. . IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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WE ARE DOING 


OUR PART 


with 


TOWN CRIER 


FLOUR 


FLOU R 


Good Bread Rides a Tall Horse 


Bread has been promoted to be Captain General of the 
Nation's food army— 


Not only of our fighting forces on a hundred fronts but 
of our production forces on the home front— 


And of the whole civilian front, of the good food front 
everywhere. 


To be worthy of the High Command, to earn its fair 
share in the honors of victory 


BREAD MUST BE THE BEST EVER 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


—w 
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Wheat Ceiling Basis $1.71 3-8, Chicago 





<< —  —- 


FULL FREIGHT DIFFERENTIALS; 
FOLLOW SOFT WHEAT PATTERN 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Maximum prices 


for all wheat were 


announced by the Office of Price Administration, Jan. 4, in Revised 


MPR 487, establishing a base price 
freight differentials to other markets. 


of $1.713%%4 bu, Chicago, with 


Provision is made for addi- 


tion of various handling charges up to 64,c maximum aggregate, 
following the basic details of the previously established soft wheat 


ceiling order in this respect. 


A schedule of protein premiums also 


is provided on a basis substantially higher than that used by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. on wheat loans. 
The new regulation is an overall wheat ceiling and supersedes 


the soft wheat regulation established last November. 


In the new 


regulation soft wheat ceiling prices are increased 67%%c bu, the St. 
Louis and Chicago base prices being $1.71%%. 

Maximum prices at leading hard wheat terminal markets are 
as follows: Minneapolis and Duluth $1.63%% for No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring; Missouri River markets, $1.61, St. Louis $1.68% 


and Galveston, Texas, $1.71 for No. 1 hard winter. 


Discounts 


are provided for lower grades and premiums for protein of 13% 


or more. 


Pacific Coast wheat prices are set on a basis of $1.56'4 at 


Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 


The durum wheat ceiling is on a basis of $1.673% at Minne- 
apolis and $1.75% at Chicago, which is 4c over the bread wheat 


basic price. 


The regulation sets market prices on hard wheats that are 
from fractions to about 2c higher than the cash wheat prices of Jan. 
3 and in the case of durum may be up to 9'4c higher on the basis of 


full handling charges. However, since 
the handling charges may be added only 
when earned the average will run some- 
what lower than the maximum permitted. 
The protein premiums allowed are sub- 
stantially greater than those now prevail- 
than 13% 


protein and thus allow additional leeway 


ing for wheats of greater 
of 2@8c for price advances. 
While the DSC subsidy rates for Janu- 
ary are reported to be based on the new 
wheat ceiling, there appears to be a dis- 
crepancy as far as_ handling charges 
are concerned. Millers may be required 
to pay up to 61/,@ bu over basic market 
The 


rates are adequate to 


prices set up in the wheat ceiling. 
present subsidy 
cover these basic market prices and allow 
only about 14,c more for handling charges 
on wheat, whereas in Regulation No. 4 
of the Defense Supplies Corp. it is pro- 
vided that the rates may include 21,c for 
handling charges, presumably regarded 
as the average amount that millers will 
incur on wheat purchases. 


BASIS TOO HIGH 

With no experience as yet in buying 
wheat under the new ceiling regulations, 
millers and grain men were not in a 
position to comment on new regulation. 
Millers generally felt that the ceiling 
prices were too high by a few cents 
compared with present subsidy provided 
by the DSC. Whether or not it will 
work out in that way probably depends 
on the extent to which the various 
charges for handling and other opera- 
tions are incurred on the average lot of 
wheat offered for sale. 


Although there is a maximum of 61,¢ 





allowable for these activities over the 
basic ceiling price, such charges are 


not applicable unless they are earned. 


However, if the market gets tight there 


is no reason to assume that full per- 
missible charges will not be incurred 
on practically all of the wheat offered 


to millers at a terminal market, which 


a > — $$$ 


would mean a wheat price average con- 
siderably higher than the present subsidy 
justifies. 

Millers hope that if 
that 
the Defense Supplies Corp. will make an 


actual practice 


shows the ceilings are too high, 
appropriate adjustment in the subsidy 
rate. 

The question of who assumes the re- 
sponsibility for correctness of marketing 
charges on wheat offered for sale also 
is puzzling to some. It is assumed that 
the buyer cannot be held responsible for 
determining the 


validity of a wheat 


price which includes charges. 

DURUM SITUATION 
The difference between the basic du- 
rum price at Minneapolis and the bread 
wheat price is due to the protein pre- 
miums. With no protein premiums on 
durum wheat, the Minneapolis price is 
equal to a 14% protein bread wheat 
which includes 4¢ extra for protein. The 
comment on the rela- 


durum millers’ 


tively high price for durum wheat is 


merely that it ties the present market 
knot just that much tighter. They have 


been unable to sell semolina under the 
subsidy program because the rate pro- 
Most 


durum millers had been expecting that 


vided is too low to cover costs. 


the wheat ceiling would provide a dis- 


count of one cent or two under the 
bread wheat basis but they were disap- 
pointed, 

No wheat ceilings are established for 
futures markets, that question being 
left to the directors of the various ex- 
changes. 

Open contracts on all wheats except 
soft wheat, entered into prior to the 
effective date of the order, may be filled 


without limitation. 


OPA STATEMENT 

In announcing the ceiling, the Office of 
Price Administration said: 

Ceiling prices for sales of all classes of 


wheat by producers and all other distribu- 
tors were established by the Office of Price 


Administration at levels that reflect at least 
100% of parity without taking into consid- 
eration payments made to wheat growers 
under the soil conservation and domestic 
allotment act or other government subsidies 
to farmers. 

Sales of soft wheat by producers and 
all other distributors in 34 states had been 
placed under specific ceilings by OPA on 
Nov. 6, 1943. The present action, expand- 
ing this control to all wheat, came about 
a month after the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. had begun to administer a flour sub- 
sidy program designed to absorb the differ- 
ence between current wheat costs and the 
wheat costs represented in OPA’s flour 
ceilings. 

The basic soft wheat price in the revised 
regulation is $1.72% bu of No. 1 soft red at 
the leading terminal markets of Chicago 
and St: Louis, as compared to $1.66 in the 
original regulation issued in November. 
The basic hard wheat price is $1.63 bu of 
No. 1 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, 
and $1.64% bu of No. 1 heavy dark north- 
ern spring wheat at Minneapolis. In all 
cases, these prices include the usual com- 
mission man's charge of 1%c bu and are, 
therefore, 1%c above the formula price 
when maximums are being figured on the 
basis set forth in regulation. 

Establishing the prices at 100% of parity 
more than meets the requirements of Con- 
gress as to return to the growers where 
agricultural commodities are priced, since 
payments to the farmers are not included in 
the figuring of parity. At the same time, 
the ceilings will prevent inflationary in- 
creases beyond parity. The prices now es- 
tablished in the regulation are well above 
almost all levels that prevailed in the last 
15 years, until recent months. 

As in the original regulation covering 
only soft wheat, and in line with the regu- 
laion controlling corn prices, ceiling prices 
on wheat sold on track at interior and 
country points in the principal producing 
areas are based on formula prices for ter- 
minal and subterminal markets with spe- 
cifled deductions set forth in the revised 
regulation, 

Customary trade practices are observed in 
the establishment of discounts for lower 
grades and of margins for commission men, 
handling, merchandising, brokerage and 
carrying charges. Differentials also are set 
up for increased protein content over that 
on which the basic prices are established. 
These are in line with trade practices. 

Specific maximum prices for wheat “fu-. 
tures” are not established by the reduc- 
tion regulation. The determination of such 
maximums has been left to the various 
exchanges, each to act in the light of its 
own exchange rules and the provisions of 
the regulation. 

The regulation was drawn 
numerous conferences had been held with 
representatives of growers’ organizations, 
the grain trade and flour millers. Consul- 
tation also was held with representatives 
of the War Food Administration and Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones concurred with 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles in es- 
tablishing the maximum prices in the regu- 
lation effective Jan, 4, 1944, 

Open contracts, except those concerning 
soft wheat, entered into prior to issuance of 
the regulation may be fulfilled without 
time limitations. 


only after 








COMPLETE TEXT OF WHEAT 


ILING ORDER 








TITLE 32—NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Chapter XI—Office of Price Administration 
Part 1439—Unprocessed Agricultural 
Commodities 





(Rev. MPR 487) 
WHEAT 

Maximum Price Regulation No, 487 is 
redesignated Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 487 and is revised and amended 
to read as follows: 

The original regulation covered soft 
wheat. This revision applies to all wheat. 
The maximum prices herein established are 
fair and equitable, and will reflect to pro- 
ducers of wheat the highest of the prices 
required by the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, and by Executive Order 9250, and have 
been approved and directed by the Director 
of Economic Stabilization pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of Executive Order No. 9328. 

Such specifications and standards as are 
used in this regulation have previously been 
promulgated and their use lawfully required 
by another government agency. A state- 
ment of the considerations involved in the 
issuance of this regulation has been issued 
simultaneously herewith and has been filed 
with the Division of the Federal Register. 

In fixing the maximum prices established 
by this regulation, the price administrator 
has given adequate weighting to farm 
labor. So far as practicable, the price 
administrator has advised and consulted 
with representative members of the indus- 
try which will be affected by this regulation. 

1439.353 Maximum prices for sates of 
wheat, Under the authority vested in the 
price administrator by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and 


Executive Orders 9250 and 93828, Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 487 (wheat) 
which is annexed hereto and made a part 
hereof, is hereby issued. 

Authority: 9.36 issued under 56 Stat. 
23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th Cong; E.O. 
9250, ".R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 8 F.R. 4681. 
REVISED MAXIMUM PRICE REGULA- 

TION NO. 487—WHEAT 
CONTENTS 








Sec, 
1. Applicability. 

2. Effect of maximum prices. 

3. Definitions. 

4. Maximum prices of producers. 

5. Maximum prices of country shippers. 

6. Maximum service charge of commission 
merchants. 

7. Maximum service charge of brokers. 

8. Maximum prices of merchandisers. 

9. Increases for handling. 

10. Increases for sacks and sacking. 

11. Storage and carrying charges. 

12. Transfers between distinct branches of 
a business performing several market- 
ing operations. 

3. Sales by the Commodity Credit Corp. 

4. Documents and reports. 

5. Evasive practices. 

6. Enforcement. 

. Licensing: 

18. Adjustable pricing. 

19. Maximum prices for export sales. 

20. Petitions for amendment. 

21. Exempt sales. 

22. Adjustment of maximum price contain- 

ing a fraction of a cent. 

Appendix A. Schedule of Formula Prices 

Purpose and scope of this appendix, 

2. Formula prices at terminal cities. 

3. Formula prices at interior rail points, 


Formula prices at interior nonrail points, 
The formula prices for mixed wheat. 
6. The formula prices for mixed grain. 


4. 
5. 


Section 1. Applicability. (a) Except as 
provided in paragraphs (b), (c)° and (d) 
hereof, this regulation shall apply to all 
sales and deliveries (whether immediate or 
future) of wheat in the District of Colum- 
bia and the 48 states of the United States. 

(b) Any contract entered into while the 
original Maximum Price Regulation No. 487 
was in effect may be performed according 
to its terms if such contract complies with 
the provisions of said original Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 487 

(c) This regulation shall not apply to any 
contracts for the sale or delivery of wheat 
entered into prior to the effective date of 
this Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
487 which were not subject to the original 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 487. 

(d) This regulation shall not apply to 
sales of wheat for seed, 

Sec. 2. Effect of maximum prices. (a) 
While this regulation is in effect, regardless 
of any contract or obligation, no person 
shall, in the course of trade or business, 
sell, deliver, buy or receive wheat at prices 
above the maximum prices established by 
this regulation, nor shall any person agree, 
offer, solicit or attempt to do any of the 
foregoing. 

(b) However, prices lower than the max- 
imum prices established by this regulation 
may be charged and paid. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. (a) When used in 
this regulation the term: 

(1) “‘Wheat’’ means the grain of that 
name as defined in the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States. Where refer- 


(Continued on page 73.) 
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Subsidy Rates Increased for January 


> 


AT 21c; SOFT 97éc; 


HARD WHEAT SET 


PACIFIC COAST 18%sc; DURUM 11’sc BU 


Increases Made by Defense Supplies Corp. Reflect Wheat Ad- 
vances in December and Tie in With Wheat Ceiling— 
Durum Millers Disappointed 


(Special )—Set- 
ting up its part of the final wheat and 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


flour price control pattern, the Defense 
Supplies Corp., Dec. 29, announced in- 
creases in subsidy rates on wheat mill- 


ing of 4@5¥,c bu. The new rates for 
various areas are as follows: 
Pacific Coast: (all types of wheat) 


1814c bu (formerly l4c). 

Other areas: hard wheat 2le bu (for- 
merly l6c); soft wheat 91,¢ 
51%c); durum wheat 111c (formerly 6c). 


(formerly 


Other provisions of the subsidy agree- 
ment remain unchanged. 

The increases reflect the difference be- 
tween the wheat prices used by OPA in 
computing the flour ceilings and_ the 
current market prices for wheat at the 
time the subsidy rates were changed. 
DSC has not stated that the rates also 
reflect fully the difference between the 
flour and wheat ceilings established this 
week by OPA, but it is believed that 
they do reflect almost all of that differ- 
ence in most instances. 

Except for semolina manufacturers 
who are disgusted with the low durum 
subsidy, millers generally were satisfied 
that the 


part of the 


increased subsidy covers the 


major advance in wheat 
costs that occurred during December. 
However, they do not believe that the 
rates will cover the milling costs if wheat 
prices advance to the full ceiling, plus 


charges, allowed in the OPA’s new over- 


- 


all wheat regulation. 

The 11%c rate for durum is a disap- 
pointment to aurum millers, being only 
5c over the December basis which was 
so inadequate that practically no sales 
that 
this selling 


of semolina made during 
month <A 
freeze is 
11',c payment. 

Millers had asked that 
rate in December be raised 6c to a total 
12c to 


the same milling return that was estab- 


were 
continuation of 


expected under the present 


the original 


give durum millers relatively 


lished for bread wheat grinding. So 


far the Defense Supplies Corp. has not 
granted the 


petition presented to the 


short time ago by Herman 
Fakler, Washington 
the Millers National 


officials contended 


agency a 
representative of 
DSC 


increase 


Federation. 
that the 


sought was unjustified. 


It is expected that a committee of 
durum millers will go to Washington 
for a conference with DSC officials ‘to 
present their case and show why the 


The 


whole difference of opinion appears to 


current subsidy is inadequate. 
settle around the matter of what price 


durum millers are able to obtain for 
clears and other flour that remains from 
the manufacture of semolina. As com- 
pared with straight bread flour, durum 
millers obtain only about 75% of semo- 
lina and 25% of clears and other flour 


that sell at a substantial discount. 


Prospects for Importing Feeds 
Regarded as Slim 


Shipping Space Not Available From Central and 
South America—Speculators Bidding Prices Up 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) —Pros- 
pects for importing any considerable 
quantity of livestock feed from South 
and Central America during the next 
few months are regarded by War Food 
Administration officials as 
slim. 


extremely 


They do not believe that prospects 
were improved by passage of the bill 
removing for 90 days import duties on 
feedstuffs. 

Signature of the bill by President 
Roosevelt surprised WFA officials who 
had opposed its passage. It is not ex- 
pected that an extension beyond the 
90 days will be asked. 

Official »essimism on feed import pros- 
pects are based on two things. First, 
shipping is not available and is not 
expected to become available on the 
South and Central American run for 
some months. Second, speculators and 
others anticipating a heavy United 
States demand for livestock feed have 
bid up prices to a point where WFA 
officials expressed doubt that it could 


be brought in and sold under current 
ceiling prices. 

Private importers who have expected 
to handle heavy shipments of South 
feed will have difficulty in 
obtaining import permits. 


American 
Permits are 
issued by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion only after approval by the WFA. 

Commodity Credit Corp. officials said 
the CCC had 
stocks of South grain 
animal protein when ships were removed 
from that run for other war transport 
duties. 


built up considerable 


American and 


“Unless the shipping outlook improves 
unexpectedly in the near future the 
CCC will not be able to bring in all the 
feedstuffs it owns,” one CCC official 
“Naturally, the CCC will have first 
call on whatever shipping is available.” 


said. 


Exporters and speculators apparently 
believed that removal of import duties 
would result in heavy shipments of feed 
through commercial channels and prices 
have been bid up accordingly. 

Commercial importers already are com- 





<> 


that 
South American packing companies for 


plaining prices being asked by 


animal protein feed materials are out 
of line with Office of Price Administra- 
tion ceilings on domestic sales. 


If that WFA 
officials said, private imports will have to 


situation continues, 


be banned or the U. S. 
would be forced to pay South American 


government 


shippers a subsidy to permit sale within 
the ceiling. 

additional 
available the WFA 
make that choice for some 
Many of the top WFA officials 
do not believe Congress would approve 


However, unless shipping 


becomes will not 
have to 
months. 


subsidies going directly into the pockets 
of South American speculators. 
Reports that Great Britain had en- 
tered the market in Argentina and Uru- 
United 
nor de- 


guay in competition with the 
States were neither confirmed 
nied by WFA officials. 
that 


had contributed to recent price rises. 


They conceded 
such a situation “quite possibly” 

Shipping quotas already have been ap- 
proved to cover importation in 1944 of 
approximately as much animal protein 
feed 1943, WFA 


Officials said. 


as was imported in 


Permits were outstanding for about 
10,000 tons of tankage material at the 
1943. 
at midnight Dec. 31 unless the materials 


close of Those permits expired 
were afloat at that time. 
WFA 


ports to indicate how much of that was 


officials said they had no re- 


afloat, but they doubted if any consid- 


erable quantity was. Importers are 
required to notify the WFA only when 
the material arrives in port here. 

The WFA 
plans to turn importation of cottonseed 
back to 


cause of the shipping and price situa- 


has “held in abeyance” 


meal commercial channels be- 


tion. ‘The CCC is expected to resume 
handling such importation. 

CCC officials said they had been in- 
formed that one private importer owns 
25,000 tons of Brazilian cottonseed meal, 
but was unable to obtain a shipping 
permit. Other private purchases have 
been heaviest in tankage and other ani- 
mal proteins. 

The CCC presently is showing more in- 
terest in Canadian than in South Ameri- 
can feed grains principally because of 


the lack of ocean shipping. Private im- 


porters also are turning to Canada, 
but are said to be finding that the 


asking price on most grains has gone 
up by approximately the amount of the 
former import duties. 

WEA officials fear that one result of 
the no duty law will be that speculators, 
both United States and South American, 
will over extend their purchases in rela- 
tion to shipping space during the 90 days 
in which import duties will not be col- 
lected. 

Two results of such buying are antici- 
pated. First, there will be a strong 
demand for extension of the law exempt- 
ing feeds from the tariff. Second, com- 
mercial importers may be forced to ask 
for a higher domestic ceiling. 

WEA officials believe that even if the 
law were extended the only result would 
be higher prices asked in South Amer- 
ica; that South Americans, not U. S. 


feeders, would receive the benefit of 
tariff removal. 

The OPA is prepared to resist any 
increase in ceiling prices and would like- 
ly recommend to the WFA that import 
permits be denied on all shipments that 
could not be sold in this country within 


present ceilings. 
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MULE PANCAKES 
*K K *K 
Yanks in Italy Enjoy Their 
Special Breakfast—A 
Slight Mistake 





Wiru tue 5rH Army in Iraty.—(De- 
layed)—The boys agreed they had never 
tasted such delicious pancakes. And 


since the cook was in good humor and 
there was plenty of flour, he let them 
come back for seconds and thirds and 
even fourths. 

It happened this way: Company X 
has a mule pack train for hauling sup- 
plies into the mountains to the front 
line troops. When the mule feed 
sent up, it was put in the same truck 
with the regular rations and dumped 
into the kitchen tent after dark. 


was 


Before dawn the next morning Cookie 
saw the sacks and the contents felt to 
him like coarse flour—like the captured 
German flour which had made such good 
pancakes back in Tunisia. So he whipped 
up a big batch of pancakes as a surprise 
for the boys. They were surprised when 
the mule skinners called for the mule 
feed, and some said they didn’t feel 
so good. 
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MILLERS OF SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS PLAN MEETING 


St. Lovis, Mo.—The fifty-eighth semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers will be held at the 
Missouri Athletic Club, St. Louis, Jan. 
13, 1944. The main subject under dis- 
cussion will be the flour subsidy. Among 
the scheduled 





Association 


are Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association. 


speakers 


Federation, and 
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PETER PAN BAKERIES BUYS 
CAREY PLANT IN FLINT 


Carey Bread Co., 
Flint, Mich., by the Peter Pan Bakeries, 
Inc., of Kalamazoo, has been announced 
by E. L. Schafer, president of the latter 
firm, which now operates plants at Kala- 
Detroit and Battle 
The Carey company is one 





Purchase of the 


mazoo, Lansing, 
Creek, Mich. 
of the long established wholesale bak- 
eries of Flint. 
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MILLING ANTI-TRUST CASE 
POSTPONED TO APRIL 24 


Iru.—Federal Judge Sulli- 
postponed from Jan. 10 to 
April 24 the trial of the anti-trust case 
against the Millers National Federation, 
17 milling corporations and 11 milling 
company executives. 





CHICAGO, 


van has 
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56-DAY DROUTH FOR 
MINNESOTA A RECORD 


Soils Expert Says Moisture Deficiency 
at This Time No Cause 
for Alarm, However 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A drouth period 
of 56 days in length has established a 
new all-time record for Minnesota on 
Jan. 4. The only previous arid period 
remotely to rival the 56-day record was 
established in the summer of 1936 when 
the state experienced a period of 31 
days without moisture. Weather bureau 
forecasters predict an end to the drouth 
this week, however, with a forecast of 
snow, accompanied by colder tempera- 
tures. 

The drouth is not a source of con- 
cern to weather bureau officials, since 
it occurs in late fall and winter and its 
effect is of little consequence to agri- 
culture. 

Even in normal years, explained Dr. 
Cc. O. Rost, soils expert at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota college of agriculture, 
there is comparatively little moisture 
during November, December and Janu- 
ary. This year, moisture content of the 
soil was fairly normal up to the time 
the drouth started, he said. If it again 
becomes normal during late winter and 
early spring, damage probably will not 
he great, he added. 

Lack of snow protection on fall-sown 
wheat fields has contributed somewhat 
to crop damage by winter kill. 

¥ ¥ 
More Moisture in Southwest 

Wicnira, Kansas.—The outlook for 
the winter wheat crop in Kansas and 
other southwestern states improved ma- 
terially by reason of recent rain and 
snowfall. Kansas had heavy snow in 
the southern and eastern counties which 
will be decidedly beneficial. Damage by 
winter kill has been slight, crop observ- 
ers estimate. 

Continued dryness in Nebraska is un- 
favorable with fields reported dead in 
increasing numbers. 
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WHITE CORN PRODUCTION 
LESS THAN 15% OF TOTAL 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The replacement 





of open-pollinated corn by hybrids de- 
veloped from yellow varieties has caused 
a decline in white corn production from 
about 45% of the total crop in 1918 to 
less than 15% of the total crop in 1943, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. 

Use of hybrid seed also has resulted in 
. shift of the major white corn pro- 
ducing area from the corn belt to the 
corn producing states in the South. In 
1943 the’ leading states in production 
of white corn were Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and North Carolina, with only 
Nebraska of the corn belt states ap- 
proaching them in quantity. None of 
these states, however, produced a quan- 
tity equal to that of 25 years ago. 

White corn production in 1943  to- 
taled 457,000,000 bus as compared to 
1,102,000,000 bus in 1918. White corn 
appears to be losing in the competition 
for popularity among growers and con- 
sumers, despite premium prices offered 
by millers. One of the major uses of 
white corn is for human food, prepared 
in the form of grits and hominy, or 
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fine meal for home baking of various 
types of corn bread, largely in the South. 
Livestock feeders prefer yellow corn 
because of its higher carotene or pro- 
vitamin A content. 
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FLOUR MAN'S SON KILLED 

New York, N. Y.—Albert Berg, 11- 
year-old son of Albert W. Berg, New 
York flour distributor, was fatally in- 
jured on the night of Dec. 27, when he 
was struck by the car of Jake LaMotta, 
top-ranking contender for the middle- 
weight boxing championship. Pelham 
Parkway, on which the boy was struck, 
is poorly lighted because of the dimout 
regulations, and no charges were placed 
against the fighter. The boy’s father 
is connected with the Bronx firm of 
Charles W. Berg & Son. 
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TO ELECT OFFICERS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—Officers to serve 
during the year will be elected at the 
annual winter meeting of District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, to be 
held at the Nicollet Hotel on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 22. M. B. Rhodes, spe- 
cial agent in charge of the St. Paul 
office of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, will discuss the wartime activi- 
ties of the F.B.I. 
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ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Tom G. Dyer, 
Northwest sales manager for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was the princi- 
pal speaker at the January meeting 
of the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents held here Jan. 4. His sub- 
ject was the romance of grain as re- 
lated to feeds. A buffet supper pre- 
ceded the meeting. 
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PANCAKE FLOUR SHOULD 
BE CALLED “MIX” SAYS MNF 


Cuicaco, In1r.—Owing to the appro- 
priation of the term “flour” in the offi- 
cial definitions and standards of identity 
issued May 27, 1941, by the United 
States Food and Drug Administration, 





and to the fact that no provision was 
made therein for a definition and stand- 
ard of identity for pancake flour, the 
Millers National Federation, in its bulle- 
tin, advises manufacturers of pancake 
flour to abandon that term. In fact, 
most producers have adopted “pancake 
mix” as the name of their product. The 
federation recommends that those who 
have not followed that course do so 
when they reorder package labels. Pan- 
cake mix is just as good a name for 
practical purposes as pancake flour, and 
it is not open to the legal objection 
which might be raised against the use 
of the old term. 
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STANLEY TAYLOR HEAD OF 
CINCINNATI FLOUR GROUP 


CincinNaATI, On10.—Stanley S. Taylor, 
of Joseph Taylor & Co., has been elected 
president of the Cincinnati Association 
of Flour Distributors at the annual 
meeting of the group at Cuvier Press 
Club, Dec. 29. Harry J. Jonas, of the 
International Milling Co., was chosen 
vice president and George A. Nieman, 
of Nieman & Nieman, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Here is a section of the well-equipped laboratory at the bakery school, 
Quartermaster Replacement Training Center, Camp Lee, Va. Staff Sergeant 
Richard Koester, formerly with the E. H. Koester Baking Co., Baltimore, Md., 
now an instructor at the school, is shown working on a research problem. 





General Mills, Inc., Seeks New 
Capital for Postwar Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mrnn.—In a letter to 
preferred stockholders of General Mills, 
Inc., James F. Bell, chairman of the 
board, and Harry A. Bullis, president, 
ask approval for issuance of $20,000,000 
in 10-year sinking fund debentures, 
bearing 214% interest, to provide for 
postwar expansion. 

“Rapid changes in industrial patterns 
make it desirable to broaden the base 
of operations of General Mills,” states 
Mr. Bell. “The future challenges as 
never before. New sources of goods and 
energy are on the verge of being tapped, 
and out of a courageous approach based 
on the willingness and ability to take 
new risks, a standard of living can 
be achieved to dwarf all previous 
heights. We in General Mills hope to 
play a modest role in bringing these 
benefits to the whole people.” 

Mr. Bullis, referring to imminent em- 
ployment problems, added: “It is the 
intention of General Mills to employ its 
associates now in service who wish to 
return and, as rapidly as reconversion 
permits, to furnish opportunity to those 
who have joined this company during 
the war period.” 

Decision to expand its present base 
of operations, state the company’s 
spokesmen, culminates a year of inten- 
sive preparation in which all 14 divisions 
participated through the company’s post- 
war planning committee. With expan- 
sion as keynote, the letter to stockhold- 
ers reviews the history of General Mills 
since its formation from predecessor 
companies, notably Washburn Crosby, in 
June, 1928. 

At that time, the letter states, General 
Mills “was essentially a flour milling 
and commercial feed manufacturing 
company.” Then followed entrance to 


the package food business, the develop- 
ment of nationally known grocery items, 
including Wheaties, Bisquick, Softasilk 
Cake Flour, Kix, Cheerioats, Betty 
Crocker Vegetable Noodle Soup ingredi- 
ents. The farm service division, a line 
of stores to supply farm needs in feed, 
supplies and equipment is discussed, as 
is also the company’s expansion into 
vitamin manufacture, industrial utiliza- 
tion of by-products such as wheat starch 
and wheat gluten, and the vegetable oil 
and protein field, involving the purchase 
of a soybean processing plant at Bel- 
mond, Iowa. 

“The company believes that $10,000,000 
of additional funds will cover present 
requirements, and its present plans do 
not contemplate the issuance of deben- 
tures in excess of that amount,” the let- 
ter states. “However, in order that the 
company may be in a position to take 
advantage of any opportunities for ex- 
pansion not now foreseen but which may 
present themselves, your board of direc- 
tors believes it prudent that $20,000,000 
in debentures be authorized.” 

In addition to seeking this authoriza- 
tion from preferred stockholders, ex- 
planatory letters have been sent to hold- 
ers of common stock. Results of the 
request for proxies to authorize the 
issue will be announced at a meeting of 
preferred stockholders in Wilmington, 
Del., on Jan. 22. 
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$50,000 MILL FIRE 
Lexinoron,: Ky.—Two large storage 

warehouses of the Lexington (Ky.) Roll- 

er Mills, Inc., used for warehousing and 





containing. company laboratories were 
destroyed by fire Dec. 25. Sterling T. 
Chase, general. manager of the company, 
estimated the loss at $50,000. 
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CCC OPERATIONS MORE 
THAN DOUBLE IN 1943 


Loans and Purchases Total More Than 
3Y, Billion Dollars—Subsidy Pro- 
gram Costs Quarter Billion 
C.— (Special) —The 
Commodity Credit Corp. made loans and 


Wasuinoton, D. 


purchases totaling more than $3,500,000,- 
000 during the 1943 fiscal year, accord- 
ing to J. B. Hutson, CCC president. 


Hutson reported to Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, that CCC 
loans and purchases during the 12 


months ended last June 30 were more 
than double the $1,600,000,000 made in 
the previous 12 months. 

“The increase represented the fulfill- 
ment of commitments to farmers to 
support prices of crops and _ livestock 
products at higher levels than in 1941-42 
in consideration of larger costs and an 
unprecedented volume of food produc- 
tion,’ Hutson reported. 

The loans and purchases were intend- 
ed primarily to increase production of 
vegetable oils, dairy products, poultry 
and meats, Hutson said. The figures 
included subsidy operations costing ap- 
proximately $250,000,000. 

Loans to farmers totaled $806,000,000 
during the 1943 fiscal year, compared 
with $626,000,000 during the 1942 fiscal 
year and with $452,000,000 in 1941. 

Total loans were larger than in 1942 
principally because of the larger quan- 
tities of wheat and cotton put under 
loan and because of an increase in the 
loan rates from 85 to 90% of parity on 
most commodities, Hutson said. 

The volume of corn put under loan 
market 


was smaller than in 1942 since 


prices were higher than loan values. 


Other commodities under loan during the 
last 
flax, 


fiscal year included barley, fiber 


flaxseed, grain sorghums, linseed 
oil, olive oil, resin and turpentine and 
soybeans. 

Purchases of commodities totaled $2,- 
700,000,000 as contrasted with less than 
$1,000,000,000 in 1942. About $1,500,- 
000,000 of purchases was for lend-lease 
account as compared with $900,000,000 
in 1942, 

CCC sales of commodities totaled $2,- 
800,000,000, compared with $1,000,000,- 
000 in 1942. Cotton and tobacco made 
up a large portion of the 1942 fiscal 
year sales. 

A large tonnage of wheat and corn 
was sold below cost to livestock pro- 
ducers to stimulate production of meats, 
milk and eggs, Hutson said. The cost 
of that portion of the program was not 
given. 

The $5,000,000,000 of loans and pur- 
chases during two years of war com- 
pared with approximately $2,000,000,000 
of loans to farmers during the preced- 
ing eight years, Hutson said. Loans out- 
standing on June 30 totaled $479,000,000 
and the commodities owned by the CCC 
had a book value of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, he said. 
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WALLACE M. NEIL REJOINS 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL CO. 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wallace M. Neil, 
for many years a member of the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., is rejoining 
that firm, effective Jan. 1, it was an- 
nounced last week by George H. Davis, 
president of the company. Mr. Neil 
recently has been with the Russell-Mill- 
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er Milling Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., op- 
erating its elevator there. He is as- 
sistant secretary and head of the mer- 
chandising aepartment in his new posi- 
tion. 


cS & 


secretary 


Goetchius, formerly assistant 
Davis-Noland-Merrill 
Co., has been named treasurer to 
ceed Harold A. 
Jan. 1. F. J. 
ant treasurer in charge of grain pur- 


for the 
suc- 
Merrill, who resigned 
Russell is the new assist- 


chases. 
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ROY F. HENDRICKSON LEAVES 
WFA TO TAKE UNRRA POST 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Herbert Lehman 
has announced the appointment of Roy 
F. Hendrickson, head of the War Food 
divi- 


Administration’s food distribution 


sion, as Deputy Director General in 
charge of supplies for the UNRRA pro- 
The will 


iective Jan. 15. 


gram. appointment become 
In his new capacity, Mr. Hendrick- 
son will be in charge of the supply pro- 


Hendrickson 


Roy F. 


gram for UNRRA covering food, cloth- 


ing, medical supplies, equipment and 


other materials as necessary. He will 
be responsible for ascertaining require- 
ments and bringing them to the appro- 
priate allocating, procurement and 
transportation agencies of the supplying 
nations, and for developing agricultural 
rehabilitation activities in liberated areas 
to complement the supply program. 

A successor has not yet been named 
to Mr. Hendrickson’s WFA post. 
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KRAFT CHEESE CO. BUYS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS PLANT 


I1nu.—The Kraft Cheese Co. 
for an undisclosed consideration has pur- 








CHICAGO, 


chased the plant and equipment of the 
National Egg Drying Corp. at Melrose, 
Minn., and will convert the property into 
a diversified milk drying and dairy prod- 
uct plant, it 
by John H. Kraft, president. 
which has been shut down since August, 


was announced recently 


The plant, 


is now operating under the new manage- 
ment with an initial capacity of 10,000 
lbs of fluid milk per hour, to be pur- 
chased from creameries in the adjacent 
territory. 

Spray process dried whole and skim 
milk will be produced immediately with 
present equipment, according to C. M. 
Peterson, head of the company’s north- 
ern division. Plans call for the installa- 


tion of cheese making equipment, a 


larger boiler and double-effect vacuum 
Plant 
500,000 lbs of 
flush 
will include manufacture of dried sweet 


expected to 
milk 
Operations 


capacity is 
fluid 


season. 


pan. 
reach per 24 


hours in the 


cream buttermilk and assembling of but- 
ter. The plant has cold storage space 
equivalent to 100 freight carloads, part 
of which will be available for public 
storage. 
Cc &. 
named plant manager. 
Addition of the Melrose 


brings to four the number of diversified 


Hanson, Paynesville, has been 
property 
dairy product plants operated by Kraft 


Northern 
quarters of the Kraft Cheese Co. will 


in Minnesota. division head- 


be moved to Minneapolis soon, where 


new quarters are being prepared. 
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HAROLD A. MERRILL LEAVES 
DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL CO. 


Harold A. Merrill, 
for more than 20 years vice president 
Davis-Noland- Merrill 
Grain Co., Kansas City, resigned, effec- 





Kansas Crry, Mo. 


and treasurer of 


tive Jan. 1, and has established his own 


firm in the Board of Trade _ building. 


He will 


ments, including about 


himself to his invest- 


30,000 


devote 
acres of 
Kansas farm land, and plans to acquire 
a line of country elevators. 

Although he disposed of a large share 
interest in the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill 


He keeps his mem- 


of his 
Merrill 
substantial interest. 


company, Mr. retains a 
bership in the Board of Trade. 

\ member of the grain industry for 
35 vears, Mr. Merrill started with B. C. 
Co., 
minal Elevators, a unit of J. 
Grain Co., years in the 
Fort Worth market for that firm. When 
he joined George H. Davis and N, F. 
Noland in forming the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Co. the firm 
age capacity of 2,500,000 bus, increased 
since to 10,000,000. 

\ son, staff sergeant Harold W. Mer- 
rill, Army Air Corps, will probably join 
his father in after the 
R. V. Millaken, accountant for 
Noland-Merrill, is 
Merrill in the new 


Christopher & later joining Ter- 


Rosenbaum 
five 


and about 


had a stor 


business war. 
Davis- 
associated with Mr. 
company. 
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RECENT FDA PURCHASES 
OF WHEAT FLOUR LISTED 


Wasuincoron, D. C. 





Recent purchases 
by the Food Distribution included 2,- 
000,000 Ibs of enriched wheat flour from 
the Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, f.o.b. 
Portland, packed 100 lbs net at $3.28 
sack. Five 22,400,000 
Ibs of rye flour as follows: 9,100,000 Ibs 
by the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., f.o.b. New Ulm, at $2.82; 6,000,- 
000 Ibs by Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, f.o.b. Minneapolis, at $2.95; 
4,000,000 Ibs by the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., f.o.b. Winona, at 
$2.99; 1,500,000 lbs from General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, f.o.b. Minneapolis, at 
$2.82, and 1,800,000 lbs from the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., f.o.b. 
Seattle, packed in osnaburgs as specified 
at $3.48. 


firms furnished 
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OFFICE LOCATION CHANGED 

Artincton, Va.—The Wilkins-Rogers 
Co., Ine., and the Riveton Mills, Inc., 
have changed the location of their prin- 
cipal offices to 2001 North Moore Street, 
Arlington: - Howard L. Wilkins is’ presi- 
dent of both companies. 
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INDUSTRY HEARINGS 
ON FEED GRAIN TOPS 


Executives of OPA Schedule Conferences 
In Three Cities on Oats, Barley, 
Grain Sorghums 
(Special) 
price 


Wasuinotron, D. C. Pre- 


liminary to establishing control 
regulations on oats, barley and grain 
conferences with 


sorghums, a series of 


the interested trades will be conducted 


by OPA price experts. Charles Kenney, 
senior price specialist of the grain sec- 
tion of the OPA, will preside at meet- 
ings in Chicago on Jan. 7-8, at Kansas 
City on Jan. 11-12 and at Fort Worth 
13-14. 

Colin S. Gordon, chief of the grain 


on Jan. 


and feed branch of the OPA, will join 
Mr. Kenney in Chicago on Jan. 9 and 
remain over the next day for further 
conferences with industry representa- 
tives. 

The 
dates set 
that 
the feed grains will not be supplanted 


late 


trade assumed that the 


for these meetings indicated 


grain 
the current freeze order covering 


with permanent regulations until 


in the month. 
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VAN HODGES TO MANAGE 
STANARD-TILTON’S FEEDS 


KANSAS Mo. 
the last years Waggoner- 
Milling Co., Mo., 
has joined the Stanard-Tilton Division 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, 
where he is being placed in charge of 
that 
operations 

Mr. 


with 





Ciry, Van Hodges, for 


several with 


Gates Independence, 


company’s feed mill and elevator 
at Jerseyville, IIL. 
Hodges was for several 
Inland Milling Co., Des 


before joining the Waggoner-Gates com- 


years 
Moines, 


pany. Prior to that he was associated 
with Standard Milling Co. in Kansas 
City. He will live in Alton, which is 


about 20 miles from Jerseyville. 
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FEED MEN APPOINTED TO 
MISSOURI PROTEIN GROUP 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Clarence W. Shep- 
pard, chairman of the U.S.D.A. War 
last 
week that the following men will repre- 





Board for Missouri, announced 
sent the feed industry on the committee 


to advise on protein allocations for the 


state: Emmet .Johnson, Purina Mills, 
representing the terminal manufactur- 


ers; Henderson D. Wilcox, F. M. Stamp- 
er Co., Moberly, representing interior 
mills; John S. Johnson, M. F. A. Milling 
Co., Springfield, co-operatives, and A, H. 
Meinershagen, Higginsville, representing 
dealers, local mixers, grain dealers and 


elevators. 
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PRICE REDUCTIONS MADE 
IN RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMINE 


Further reductions in the price of 
thiamine hydrochloride and_ riboflavin 
have been announced by chemical com- 
panies, In an announcement from 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., Dec. 27, 
the price of thiamine hydrochloride was 
reduced $15 per kilo (2.2 Ibs) to a price 
level of $250 kilo in 100-gram_ bottles 
or larger. A_ reduction of - $50 kilo 
was made in the price of riboflavin, 
making that quotation $380 kilo ‘in 100- 
gram ‘bottles or larger. 
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OPA Investigates 
Combination Sales 


Flour, Feed, Wheat 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The OPA is re- 
ported to be investigating combination 
sales of CCC feed wheat and open mar- 
ket wheat and also combination flour 
Apparently the OPA 
is desirous of stopping these practices, 


and millfeed sales. 
although the trades declare there is 
nothing illegal about the procedure and 
that circumstances compel such action. 
Most mills are accepting combination 
sales of millfeed and flour, having al- 
ways done a mixed car business, and 
there seems to be little that the OPA 
can do about it except frown on the 
practice. 

Commodity Credit Corp. has warned 
selling CCC 
feed wheat only to buyers who agree 


grinders against ground 
also to purchase a quantity of open mar- 
ket ground wheat or other commodities. 
A bulletin of the federal agency states: 
“It was never intended for sales of feed 
wheat to be used as a means of merchan- 
dising open market wheat or other com- 
modities.” 

Just how the OPA is conducting its 
investigation is not known. Generally 
there is nothing on mill books to indi- 
cate that sales were made in combina- 
tion. 

“There seems to be nothing in the law 
to prevent such transactions,” one miller 
stated, “although the practice of com- 
bination sales may be against the spirit 
of the regulation. But if a man has 
something to sell, he is going to sell it 
under the most profitable circumstances 
possible.” 

The OPA recently cracked down on 
automobile dealers, when in selling new 
cars certain eligible buyers were passed 
up in favor of others where the ensuing 
Therefore it 
is assumed that the price office could 
take aetion in the case of flour and 
millfeed. 

In the case of CCC feed wheat and 
open market wheat, the government’s 


profit would be greater. 


case may be a bit tighter, for in such 
instances a government product is in- 
volved. 

It is known that WFA would like to 
have millfeed distributed according to 
the 1942-43 pattern. Flour millers so 
far do not come under the provisions of 
Food Production Order No. 9, or any 
similar directive, but it is the convic- 
tion of the Food Production Adminis- 
tration that they should distribute their 
output of wheat millfeeds according to 
a pattern and average of their 1942-43 
distribution. 

This statement was made by Walter 
Berger, chief of the feed and livestock 
branch of the Food Production Admin- 
istration, while in Minneapolis recently. 

Mr. Berger stated that the Food Pro- 
duction Administration wants to avoid 
mandatory action involving the distribu- 
tion of millfeed, and will avoid it if 
co-operation can be secured on a volun- 
tary basis. 
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DR. PROSSER TAKES HAWAIIAN POST 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Dr. C. A. Pros- 
ser, director of Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, has accepted a commission 
as consultant on postwar vocational and 
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mechanical planning of the Kamehameha 
school in Honolulu, T. H. Dr. Prosser, 
who will be gone six weeks, has been in 
the islands before and is acquainted with 
the problems of the school, which was 
several 


established years ago by the 


former Princess Kamehameha. 
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CCC WHEAT LOANS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
1943, had 
126,203,914 
bus of 1943 wheat in the amount of 
$157,609,432.17, according to the Depart- 


ment of 


it Corp. through Dee. 25, 


completed 119,574 loans on 


Agriculture. The average 
amount advanced was $1.25 bu, which 
includes some transportation charges 
from the area of production to ware- 
house locations. On the same date last 
year 509,806 loans had been completed 


on 381,081,278 bus. 
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Upward Trend In 
Oklahoma Seed Wheat 
Quality Reported 


A gratifying trend in the production 





of better grades of seed wheat in the 
hands of Oklahoma farmers is shown 
by analyses of farmers’ samples made 
by Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station in connection with the state’s 
farm wheat improvement program. 
Samples taken in 1942-43, and com- 
1939-41, 
showed that the percentage of grade A 


pared with those taken in 
wheat has more than doubled, that of 
grade B has doubled and the percent- 
age of grade C has been reduced from 
77 to 51. The percentages of grades 
A, B and C, respectively, in 1942-43 were 
20.4, 28.8 and 50.8. 

Grade A is a pure recommended va- 
riety or a recommended variety with 
not more than a bare trace of another 
recommended 


variety and free from 


smut. It is good seed for planting pur- 
poses. 


Grade B is 


containing not more than a slight mix- 


recommended variety 


ture of another recommended variety 


or a recommended variety containing 
only a bare trace of a nonrecommended 
variety. It must be free from loose 
smut but there may be a bare trace of 
bunt. It is recommended for seeding 
only if better seed, such as grade A, 
certified, or registered seed cannot be 
had. 

Grade C is any nonrecommended va- 
riety; any variety containing a rye mix- 
ture; any variety. with excessive loose 
and bunt smut; and recommended vari- 
ety having more than a slight mixture 
of another recommended variety; or a 
recommended variety having more than 
a bare trace of a nonrecommended ya- 
riety. 
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TRUCK CERTIFICATES NOT 
EXPIRED, ODT EXPLAINS 


The Office of 
Defense Transportation has emphasized 
that Certificates of War Necessity, re- 
quired for all commercial motor vehicles, 


Wasuinotron, D. C. 


did not expire on Dec. 31, as some cer- 
tificate holders are reported to have 
erroneously assumed. 

Certificates of War Necessity do not 
bear any expiration date, but specify 
that they shall remain in effect until 
amended, suspended, canceled or re- 
voked, the ODT pointed out. Where 
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* RECEIVES KIWANIS PRESIDENCY PIN 7 





R. L. Hickman (right), office manager and auditor for Intermountain states 


for Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, Utah, is shown here receiving the Kiwanis Club 


presidency pin from Carl A. 


Lindquist (left), immediate past president. Mr. 


Hickman, widely known in grain and milling circles, is also a club and civic 


leader. 





certificates have been amended, new 
certificates have been issued. 

In cases where gasoline and mileage 
1943, the 
changes will be carried over into 1944, 
the ODT said. 
allotment will be different from that now 
certified on his Certificate of War Ne- 


cessity has been notified of the change, 


allotments were adjusted in 


Each operator whose 


as has his local War Price and Ration 
ing Board, which issues gasoline coupons 
in the amount certified to the operator 
by the ODT. 
The Office of 
has left to the discretion of each local 
War Price and Rationing Board the de- 


cision whether to mail the ration coupons 


Price Administration 


or require operators to call for them in 


person. Operators will be notified, 


either directly or through their local 


newspapers, which procedure will be 


used by their local board. 
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DANIEL P. WOOLLEY TALKS 
BEFORE N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Daniel P. Woolley, 
regional director at New York for the 
OPA and formerly vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., told the Bakers 
Club at its meeting in the Shelton Ho- 
tel, Dec. 29, that OPA is an important 
part of the war effort. He declared 
that its objective is the control of retail 
prices at the consumer level, and that 
every effort will be made to see that 
the profit system is not tampered with 
in reaching this objective. 

The OPA, according to Mr. Woolley, 
is a safety device for all businesses. He 
regretted the fact that there is a group 
who seem to sense impending shortages 
and buy up all available supplies. 

Hyman Waitzman, chairman of the 
nominating committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, which will be voted on at 
the January meeting: Members of the 
board of directors for three-year terms: 
W. D. Bleier, F. K. Birkenhauer, W. D. 
Ebinger, R.- F. Kilthau, F. X. 
R. K. Stritzinger, 1. 
Hyman Waitzman. 


Ragan, 
S. Swanson and 


The committee recommended the fol- 
lowing for officers during the coming 
year: G. R. Ludlow, president; E. B. 
Cox, first vice president; W. A. Lohman, 


Jr., second vice president; E. B. Kier- 
stead, treasurer. 

EK. C. Baleke, C A. McBride and R. 
F. Shrope were recommended for three- 
year terms on the committee on admis- 
sions. 

Henry Kiefer, Bell Bakeries, Inc., and 
F. KE. Walrod, The Brolite Co., were 
elected members of the club at this 
meeting. 
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CORN MEAL ENRICHMENT 
BILL CREATES DISSENSION 


Cotumsus, Onto.—“*I have no alterna- 
tive other than to enforce the state 
law requiring enrichment of corn meal 
and grits,” said Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Roy Jones of South Carolina. He 
added that some manufacturers had in- 
would 


to sell their products in 


formed him such enforcement 
force them 
other states. 

“Some manufacturers told me,” the 
commissioner continued, “that effects of 
adding vitamins to uncooked grits had 
not been established and that the mills 
rather than experiment themselves, would 
ship elsewhere.” 

Meanwhile, Director Daniel W, Wat- 
kins of the Clemson Extension Service 
issued a statement denying that enforce- 
ment of the law would necessarily create 
a grits and meal shortage. 

“They believe that 
with the national shortage of corn they 


(manufacturers) 


can lick the people of this state into 
line and force a repeal of the legisla- 
tion,’ Watkins declared. “They claim 
that the shortage is due to a lack of 
material and equipment for enrichment. 
All of which is false... .” 

At Charleston, State Senator O. T. 
Wallace was quoted as saying he would 
seek repeal of the law, enforcement of 
which is scheduled to begin Jan. 1. 
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ICE COVERS OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Low tem- 
peratures, combined with snow and rain, 
last week resulted in icy blankets which 
effectively curtailed pasturing of wheat 
fields, and made temporarily dormant 
the state’s grain crops. The cold weath- 
er caused great inroads to be made on 


feed stocks already depleted. 
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Flour Production Gains 


ceding month and was sharply over the output for December, 1942, according 


Pe sic production in December showed a gain of 745,000 sacks over the pre- 


to figures compiled by THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER. Production in December 
reached 15,890,847 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United States, 


while the same mills turned out 15,145,598 sacks in the month preceding. A 


year 


ago, with 64% of the nation’s production reported, the figure was 13,402,817 sacks. 
Two years ago the output, based on the 64% figure, was 11,683,710 sacks in December 


and three years ago 10,481,490. 


All milling sections except the Northwest showed an increase over the output 


of the previous month. 


Compared with the previous month, Southwest mills in 


December produced 335,000 sacks more, Buffalo 225,000, the central and southeastern 


states 
was off slightly, 36,000 sacks. 


58,000 and the North Pacific Coast 164,000. 


Production in the Northwest 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Previous _— 


December— 


1940 


1942 











December, 1943 month 1941 
Northwest — . 3,322,096 3,211,894 2,792,600 2. 
Southwest Tere reTirerr rar te 5,903,598 §,222,931 1,559,283 3 
Buffalo PUTT Te TC TTELTT TL Te 2,448,840 1,885,647 1,818,807 1,61% 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,535,547 1,946,746 1,568,302 1,7 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,680,766 1,135,599 944,718 1.23 
ME give eresecesveecsene 15,890,847 13,402,817 11,683,710 10,481,490 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 

TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS 

December, 1943 November, 1943 December, 1942 December, 1941 
801,487 839,778 923,014 525,795 








LIMITED MILL OFFERINGS RESTRICT 
ACTIVITY AT MOST FLOUR MARKETS 


——<>—— 
Majority of Mills Sold Up—Also Reflects Indifference of Buyers— 
Customers Again Expected to Come in Again With 
New Subsidy Program in Effect 


Activity at most flour mills continues 
very restricted reflecting the small of- 
fers of mills and the indifference of the 
buyers. Many mills are sold up and 
have nothing further to offer, some are 
The 


millers 


out of the market entirely. main 
concern of 
at the present time 
is caring for estab- 
and 


lished trade 


meeting previous 

government commit- 
ments. The government is still in the 
market for large amounts of flour for 
With the new sub- 


sidy customers are again expected to 


lend-lease shipment. 


come in, although not to the extent of 
the early December purchases. A more 
encouraging trend is noted*in shipping 
instructions. 

With the holidays out of the way, in- 
looked for at the 


One big 


creased interest is 
Minneapolis market. baking 
the market this 


to buy at ceiling prices, but mills are 


company was in week 


well sold for January and 
have little to offer. 
in touch with mills for January ship- 


shipment 


The army has been 


ments, but they are not getting as much 
as they would like. The 
too, is in the market for large amounts 
of flour for January-March shipment for 
lend-lease. 


government, 


The price tendency at Minne- 
apolis is upward. Buyers are inclined 
to cover, but ceilings are not satisfac- 
tory to processors even with the increase 
on wheat subsidy. Clears are in good 
request and are absorbed readily. Sales 
last week remained about equal to those 
of the previous week, amounting to 30% 
of capacity, compared with 32% in the 
week before and 123% a year ago. 
Sales in the Southwest are relatively 
light, last week reaching only 25% of 
capacity, compared with 36% in the 


previous week and 39% in the similar 
With the higher sub 


sidy, millers find themselves in 


period last year. 
a posi- 
tion to book with freedom again, although 
With the govern- 
ment imploring millers to book flour— 
both for 
bakers 


right at ceiling levels. 
t aa) f 


military and = lend-lease—and 


taking on supplies whenever 
bookings are down to a point where they 
can, it is somewhat of a sellers’ market. 
Operations are good, limited only by the 
supply of labor. Clears are priced about 
the same, but are tight because of speci- 
business, and 


fications on government 


may become increasingly hard to get. 
Export shipments are high, new bookings 
low. 

Sales have completely stopped at Buf- 
falo, as mills are generally sold out. 
However, selling is expected to resume 


when the new subsidy rates go into 
effect. First clears are firm. Mills are 
operating heavily. Views on business 


during the coming year are that the 
problem will be production. 
Other 


business 


markets little 
than fill-in 
Neither buyers nor sellers are 


eastern report 


other occasional 
orders. 
greatly interested in doing business. 
Price situation remains largely nominal. 

Only a few small sales are reported 
at Chicago, with business practically nil. 
Shipping directions show improvement. 
Family business continues quiet. 

Both millers and buyers in the central 
states are indifferent 


Almost no soft 


and southeastern 
about new commitments. 
wheat is coming out. 
Markets in the Pacific Northwest re- 
The 
Pacific Coast subsidy for January ship- 
ments will help the mills take care of 
some local trade. However, it will not 
make a great deal of difference in Janu- 
ary so far as booking new business is 


main unchanged. increase in. the 


concerned. Mills have about all the 
business they can comfortably handle 
for some time. 
PRODUCTION 
Flour production was down 156,000 


sacks compared with the previous week. 
The total output of the mills reporting 
to Tue Norruwestern MILLER, account- 
ing for 73% of the nation’s output of 
flour, amounted to 38,151,702 sacks, com- 


pared with 3,307,947 sacks in the pre- 
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ceding week. In the similar period a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 2,729,340 sacks, two years ago it was 
2,425,818 and three years ago 2,150,971. 
Production in the Pacific Northwest was 
up 41,000 sacks. 
port 


All other sections re- 
a decrease, with production in the 


Northwest off 34,000 sacks, the South- 
west 72,000 sacks, Buffalo 6,000 sacks 
and the central and southeastern states 


86,000 sacks. 


FEED QUOTATIONS REMAIN NOMINAL 
AT CEILING LEVELS 


ee ceed 


Offerings Scarce Despite Large Production—Indications Point to 
Greater Total Supplies of Grain and Oil Seed By-Product 
Feeds Than Were Available Last Season 


Feed quotations remain entirely nom- 


inal, with everything held at ceiling 
levels. Offerings are scarce despite the 


fact that production continues large and 
indications point to greater total sup- 
plies of grain and oil seed by-product 
feeds than 
available last season. 
Demand for every- 


were 










Prices 
About the 


Same 


thing in the feed 
line, which has been 
urgent for many 
months, shows no 
The 


192.3, the same figure which was main- 


signs of abatement. 


index number ended the year at 
tained throughout December. A 
was 173.5 


year 
ago the index number and 
the December average 170.7. 

Millfeed production was affected by 
the holidays and last week totaled 50,- 
292 tons at Buffalo, in the Northwest 
and the Southwest, according to figures 
compiled by Tite Norritwestern MILier. 
This 


previous week and 


compares with 52,757 tons in the 
16,357 in the com- 
parable period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,450,241 tons, 
compared with 1,268,199 a year ago. 


At Minneapolis and in the spring 
wheat milling area a capacity production 
The out- 


put, however, as has been the case for 


of wheat millfeeds continues. 


sometime faded from sight without much 
Consid- 
erable tonnage is steadily retained by 
for their mixed feeds 
absorption of mixed cars with 
Interior country mills 
are reported making deliveries at mill 
doors just as fast as the feed was 
turned out. There seems to be more of 
a scramble for wheat millfeed than ever 


offered upon the open market. 


mills own and 
flour 


continues heavy. 








Army Seeking 
Flour Capacity 
Facts 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Army 
Quartermaster Corps has requested 
flour mills to declare what percentage 
of their December business was ac- 
counted for by the government. Some 
mills report that 25 to 40% of their 
business was placed by federal agen- 
cies, with the higher figure includ- 
ing grits. Most mill officials declared 
that the lower figure or possibly 30% 
was amount of actual flour business, 
with that figure to be 
equalled or excelled in January. 


expected 





due to its relatively low price as com- 
pared with other feedstuffs. 

Demand at all other producing centers 
also far exceeds the supply. Mills and 
handlers in the Kansas, Chicago and 
Buffalo report the situation 
unchanged with demand if anything fur- 
ther intensified. 


areas all 


Snowfall over much of 
the southwestern feeding area has defi- 
nitely halted pasturing of livestock and 
with much colder weather anticipated, 
the shortage of supplies has become all 
the more urgent. Livestock is being 
moved out from many localities. 
Demand is keen at Canadian markets, 
with mills unable to keep up with or- 
ders. 


Exports are particularly at a 


standstill due to a shortage of supplies. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Offerings of linseed meal, 
meal and the corn feeds are virtually 
nonexistent. 


soybean 


Contracts now on process- 
ors’ books will take care of their out- 
Some ton- 
nage will be held in reserve, however, 
to take 
as they present themselves. 


put for some weeks to come. 


care of the most urgent cases 

State com- 
mittees are being formed to assist proc- 
essors and dealers in an equitable dis- 
tribution of supplies and also to func- 


tion under Food Products Order No. 9. 
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FARM PRICE OF WHEAT 
STILL BELOW PARITY 


Wasuinetron, D. C. 





Wheat and rye 
remained the only leading grains with 


an average farm price below parity on 


Dec. 15, figures released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show. Both 


grains, however, scored big advances in 
average farm prices in the month ended 
Dec. 15, wheat gaining 6c and rye 5e. 
At the same time the parity price of 
wheat was advanced Ic in the depart- 
ment’s calculations, reaching $1.49 bu on 
the farm. 
was $1.43. 


Parity prices and average farm prices 


Average farm price received 


for specific dates are shown in the fol- 
lowing table in cents per bushel (except 
grain sorghums in cwts): 


Parity price Av. farm price 


Dec. 15, Nov. 15, Dec. 15, Nov. 15, 


1943 1943. 1943 1943 
Wheat .. $1.49 $1.48 $1.43 $1.37 
COrm .c.see 1.08 1.07 1.11 1.05 
OOte cicees .67 .666 .769 752 
Barley .... 1.04 1.03 1.05 1.03 
BYE cecsace 1.21 1.20 1.07 1.02 
Grain sorg. 2.03 2.02 oe 1.99 
FPIAX cece. 2.84 2.82 2.85 2.84 
Soybeans .. 1.61 1.60 1.81 1.80 


The parity price of wheat a year ago was 
$1.37 bu; corn, 99.5c; oats, 61.8c; rye, $1.116; 
barley, 95.9c; flax, $2.62. 
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Wheat Prices Gain Steadily 
But Do Not Hit Ceilings 


Boost 


and Higher Parity Figure Cause Advance 


the 


gained 


Up to the time of issuance of 


wheat ceilings, wheat prices 


steadily, influenced by extensive pur- 


chases of flour by the government, an 
idvance in parity price and an increase 
in the subsidy to millers. However, in 
spite of the gains, 
prices were not at 
the 


the ceilings, averag- 


levels fixed for 


ing about 1%,@2c 
bu below. Offset- 
ting somewhat the bullish effect of leg- 
islative maneuvers was the improved 
prospect in the winter wheat area as 


the result of a generous blanket of snow 
which almost entirely covered the terri- 
tory. 


In the southwestern plains some pre- 


cipitation during the past week was 
beneficial to winter wheat but the con- 
dition in this area is generally poor 
because of dry weather. In the Ohio 


Valley wheat continues in a fair to good 
Missouri substantial 
helpful. 


had heavy snow in southern and eastern 


condition while in 


snow covers will be Kansas 


counties which will be decidedly bene- 
Winter 
state apparently 


far in this 
slight. 
In Nebraska continued dryness is very 
fields 


in increasing numbers. 


ficial. damage so 


has been very 


unfavorable with reported dead 
Insufficient supplies of cash wheat to 


meet vigorous buying efforts together 
with the 
strength to cash wheat values and prices 
3@43/,¢ City. 


Premiums are mostly ¥%¢ higher; how- 


advance in futures, resorted 


range higher at Kansas 


ever, the spread between premiums and 


Wheat 


grades has narrowed somewhat. 


is in good demand. Amounts on sale 
ire not representative of total market 


receipts, the bulk of which is moving 


direct to mills and processors. Inquiry 
is largely from local mills and merchan- 
disers operating against orders from 
cohol manufacturers. 

Cash 


though moderately large are not nearly 


wheat receipts at Minneapolis 


sufficient to satisfy the demand. This is 
the 
ment where offerings are light and de- 


especially true of durum depart- 


mand active. In addition to the strong 
demand which prevails for spot wheat 
offerings, buyers are reaching out ag- 
gressively for the “to arrive” lots as well 
and country Offerings of this kind are 
taken as quickly as made. Spot prices 
on ordinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
wheat run 514,@6c over the May option. 
Fourteen per cent protein wheat brings 


15% 


.¢ additional, and 16% protein, 6e addi- 


no additional premium; protein, 





REPORTS EXPORTS IN CWTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. C. Capt, 
director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
Flour Millers 
Export Association that the group’s 


sus, has advised the 
request for reporting exports of flour 
in cwts instead of barrels has been 
granted and that Department of Com- 
merce export figures will be kept on 
the cwt basis from Jan. 1, 1944. 


tional. Fifteen per cent protein wheat 
that could run via the head of the lakes 
is worth 4%4@le more while 16% is 1@ 
l'4,¢ 


There is little activity in wheat in the 


more, 


Pacific Northwest. Little wheat is of- 
fered in the country, although an ocea- 
sional large lot is let loose. For the 


most part, the trade has not been seek- 
ing wheat as there is little place to go 
It could be 
but shippers are more interested in tak- 


with it at the moment. sold 


ing care of their old contracts rather 
than making new bookings. 

The car shortage is still very acute, 
and shippers are not in a_ position to 


make any kind of a guarantee on ship- 


ment. California is in the market for 
feed supplies, taking about everything 


that is offered, 

Mills, on the other hand, are buying 
very sparingly. They have sufficient sup- 
plies bought to take care of their flour 
want deliveries on 


requirements and 


these old contracts. New flour bookings 


have been light, and they are not in the 
market excepting for special types of 


wheat. 
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OLIVER H. SCHWARZ NAMED 
ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE HEAD 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—The nominating com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 


Oliver H. 
Schwarz Grain Co., as president of the 
Williamson, 


change has named Schwarz, 


exchange, succeeding C. H. 


C. H. Williamson & Co., Ine. Other 
officers named were L. Busch Faust, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., first vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph E. Nye, Denver Al- 
falfa Milling & Products Co., second 


vice president. Since there is no oppo- 


tantamount 


held 


nomination is 


The 


sition ticket, 


to election. election will be 


Jan. 12, 1944. 
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HEAVY SNOW HELPS WHEAT 
Last 
benefit 


Hurcntnson, Kansas. week’s 


snow was of material to wheat, 
though imposing hardship on stockmen. 
The seven- or eight-inch blanket clung 
to the wheat fields as temperature re- 
low. 


mained It afforded ample protec- 


tion from the sub-zero weather. Lighter 
in the west, it still helped with surface 


moisture which could produce a crop. 
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COTTON FUTURES SUSTAINED; 
BURLAP ARRIVALS ARE LIGHT 
End-of-year conditions in the cotton 


market in respect to the government’s 
position in its contracts caused the up- 
turn to be maintained in future prices. 
the 


favorable trend of the war, but selling 


Some profit taking resulted from 


was not active enough to depress the mar- 
ket. 
also influential 


Strength in other commodities was 
in the cotton market. 
Bag manufacturers are concerned over 
the minimum export provisions in the 
M-317 and L-99 orders regulating the 
production and distribution of textiles 
It is feared that 
these provisions will require the setting 
aside for export too large an amount of 


used in their industry. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Previous Jan. 2, Jan. 3, Jan. 4 
Jan. 1, 1944 week 1942 1941 
Northwest *613,128 646,795 589,666 423,009 
Southwest , ; 1,168,606 1,240,409 a. 1,007,946 839,282 
Buffalo as § 702 § 4 361,734 q ,106 





Central and Southeast 
North Pacific 





279,941 ,346 














































































Coast cae ° 366,483 20 186,531 ,228 
Totals . . ae i ‘ 65 3; 02 3,307,947 2,729,340 2,425,818 2,150,971 
Percentage of total U. S. output 723 73 64 64 64 
*Partly estimated t+Incomplete. 
2 Crop-year flour production 
————-Percentage of activity-——_______, July 1 to ~ 
Jan. 1, Previous Jan, : Jan Jan. 4 Jan, 2, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1943 
Northwest . 61 64 66 54 8 17,417,364 
Southwest .. 84 89 77 73 60 29,052,104 
Buffalo oe eras 90 91 65 62 57 10,610,903 
Central and 65 78 §2 51 18 11,579,170 
N. Pacific Cos 89 79 67 17 57 6,669,989 
Totals +“ 77 $1 67 60 1 86,152,095 75,329,530 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Der 26-Jan. 1 . $14,380 711,272 87 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 766,25° 94 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 1,380 648,401 80 Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 356,421 51 
[wo years 380 591,383 73 Previous week 421,386 61 
Five-year 73 Year ago ‘ 418,330 57 
Ten-year average Sat 71 [wo years ago 340,430 465 
Kaneas Clits Five-year TOPE | 6.660 5:4.5 400006 COO 43 
’ Ten-year average ........ ; 44 
7 26-Jé 269,919 76 _ 
De . 26-Jan 1... 269,919 S Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 286,137 81 waite a 
4 nde estimated 
Year nO. 5% 263,496 75 
[wo years ago. 271,391 77 Minneapolis 
— year aver wy) Dec. 26-Jan. 1... 319,284 80 
en-year aver : Previous week 319,284 a 71 
Year ago ere 388 298,951 85 
Dec °6-Jan. 1... 111,132 83 Two years ago.. 351,036 249,236 70 
Renvians wool 111.132 86 PIVOVORE GUOUORS  iso8icscddsc occ aus 61 
Year ago . 111,132 62 TOR<VOOr -RVOTHRG 466.66 60:082:06000 0% 54 
Two years ago 111,132 61 ne , 
nen CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Salina . 
ei et. ten-. 2 109.956 95.032 86 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Dravious week 109 956 84 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Wane dad 109.956 77 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
lwo year zo... 109,956 71 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
-ACIFIC OAST : capacity output 
PACIFIC COAST Dec. 26-Jan. 1...*743,261 179,783 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coast: Previous week ..*7 5 565,902 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago 348,668 
Weekly Mour Pct. ac- Two years ago... 558,191 279,941 
capacity output tivity Five-year sabieing. 35 aks ie be pine kt, 
De 96-Jan 1... 269,100 235.011 87 TOU=VOGP UBVOPRRO 4.0.64.046s i oe cee ens 
Previous week 209,161 78 Current week partly estimated. 
Year ago 127,768 69 *Including mills not previously reporting. 
Two years ago 108,811 12 
PEVGsVOGr GVGVARE 66660 oes onckss 61 BUFFALO 
TON<YeOr GQVETABES ..esccccers ga ee 57 Weekl Fl | 
M < eekly rlour Pct. ac- 
3 A : 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Dec, 26-Jan. 1 131,472 92 Dec. 26-Jan 1 577,416 523,702 90 
Previous week 116,159 81 Previous week 7,416 9,52 91 
SORP Be icaaka 94,192 66 SOP OOO sss 600% 416 65 
Two years a 81,756 54 Two years ago 416 62 
PAVOoVORP BVOPEMS 0.00 cee csseeaecend 66 PUvGeVORS GVOTRMS 6 ov.ccciessscvaees 68 
TORS BOOTED 6.666464 6 600s be KR 62 ROMN-VOUP GVGTAGS 6..6ccwssecrvores 71 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills 


Kansas and 
of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
North and South Dakota and Montana, 
mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, -—— Buffalo——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 








production todate 
Dec. 26-Jan. 1.. 28,080 811,651 2,19 
Previous week 29,808 12,818 
Two weeks ago.. 31,485 15,828 
ih + ae eee 25,511 376 13,661 
EOCE 62645002 -- 23,982 653,409 11,479 
bt A, eee 20,009 610,794 8,178 
1939 .sccon See 628,692 8,345 
Five-yr. average 23,510 682,384 10,771 





7-—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 
12,192 392,349 


92 





10,020 246,241 2 1,450,241 


10,131 

10,388 
355,139 7,185 205,684 1,268,199 
j 1,184,946 
1,110,463 






333,107 198,430 
303,440 »297 196,22 

319,688 6,205 
340,745 7,326 209,148 











textiles. However, it is possible that 
the high rating enjoyed by the bag manu- 
facturers may ease this situation. 

Burlap arrivals have been light, with 
little contracting being made ahead. Con- 
ditions in Calcutta, according to cables, 
remain unchanged, with some hope of im- 
provement by the middle of January. 

Little or no change is reported in the 
paper bag market. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 


in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.51 as compared with 
16.00 a year ago. 


year ago. The Bemis composite 
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Italy’s 1943 wheat crop was consid- 
ered good to excellent, and production 
is estimated at from 275,000,000 to 280,- 
000,000 bus. 
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THAT BAD FELLOW, THE MEDIEVAL MILLER 


LOUR millers, as is well known, 
did not enjoy the best of reputa- 
tions in but it 
does not seem to be commonly under- 
stood that legislation in restraint of their 
delinquencies, in the period of England's 
Henry III and the early Edwards, ap- 
plied to most, if not all, other trades. 
In every one of the early guilds due 


medieval times, 


provision was made by the members, in 
the appointment of searchers, to guard 
against “evil work” and “bad stuffe” be- 
ing foisted on the public. 

The punishment meted out to millers 
extended over a wide range. As feudal 
servants they were punishable according 
to the feudal manorial 
lord. It is therefore in 
not statute that the 
dences of these penalties appear. 

William de Tabley, in his charter to 
Knutsford, about the year 1292, 
the usual early stipulation: 

“The said burgesses shall grind their 


laws of their 


manorial and 


laws earliest evi- 


makes 


corn at my mill at a toll of one twen- 
tieth; and if it happen that the miller 
inflict any damage in the discharge of his 
duty to the tenants at the mill, he shall 
make amends in court according to the 
extent of his defection.” 

No statute law 


been passed enacting penalties for mill- 


seems ever to have 
ers, except incidentally in the matter of 
using false weights. 

Upon this subject the statute for bak- 
ers, 1267, directs that juries shall period 
“gather the measures of the mills” 
and test their first 
offense in this respect a fine was doubt- 


ically 
accuracy. For a 
less inflicted. But “if any one practiced 
the vile arts and devices of false meas- 
ures, he shall, for a second offense, be 
third, 
fourth 


sentenced to the pillory; for a 
shall be imprisoned, and for a 
shall be expelled from the town.” 

This would be the fate of any miller 
who possessed a too capacious toll-dish, 
and used it too often. 

Severe as the punishment was, it would 
but be accounted trifling compared with 
that inflicted by the Scotch Regiam code. 
These laws, 1165-1214, contain the warn- 
ing that millers shall not “use twa kinds 
of measures, ane mair and ane lesse.” 
An earlier enactment, 1125-1153, speci- 
fies the penalty for millers or any one 
else so doing: “The great paine of fals 
wechts and measures: Gif any man or 
woman be inquisition before the baillies 
is convict of false wechts or measures, 
he or see sall be in the king’s mercie 
of life and limme, and of ther lands and 
tenements, and their heirs sall be fore- 
faulted, except the king of his grace re- 
Skene adds: “Be the 
of this realm, 
fals wechts or measures are punished 


mit them.” auld 


burrow lawes users of 
as traitors (Leg. Bur., c. 132), but now 
they are punished onlie be death and 
confiscation of moveable goods” (Capital 
Crimes, 22). 

Another clause, also in the same stat- 
ute for the bakers, might be imagined to 
be directed against the millers: “If any 
one presume to sell flour adulterated or 
falsified in any other manner, the first 
time let him be severely punished; the 
second, forfeit the whole of the flour; 
the third, suffer sentence of the pillory; 
But at 
this period millers were not allowed to 


the fourth, abjure the town.” 


sell flour nor yet grain, and the penalties 
here enacted were directed not against 
them, but against the bakers. 


The special fraudulent practices, how- 
ever, of which the miller was suspected, 
and against which manorial laws were 
passed, were not in connection with the 
use of false measures or the sale of “so- 
phisticated” flour, but had regard to the 
taking of too much grist, 

The fate of the 


tion of actual crime, resolved itself into 


miller, upon convic- 


the progressive series of penalties for 


successive offenses set out for the use of 








used in Thir- 

teenth Century England as a means of 

punishment for violation of laws goW¥- 
erning trade practices 


The Pillory 


was commonly 


false weights or the sale of adulterated 


flour. This, in fact, was the usual gradu- 
ated scale enforced on manors against 


any one breaking the Assize of Bread 


and Ale; bakers and brewers specially 
Millers 


bakers, were 


falling within its scope. were 


constantly associated with 


in something the same line of business 


as they, and were members of bakers’ 


guilds. It was not extraordinary, there- 
fore, that manorial laws retained this 
association, and that millers at length 


became subject to be punished “in the 


same way as bakers” by fine, forfeiture 
of goods, the pillory, and finally expul- 
sion from the limits of the manor. 

The other instruments used for penal 
purposes were the tumbril or common 
seavenger’s cart, and the thewe or cuck- 
stool. But none of these were used for 
bakers or millers. Their uses are set out 
in many laws and ¢ustoms, one of the 
most apt instances being the customs of 
Grey, Earl of Kent, 14 Henry VII, which 
them all: “Offenders 


the assize of bread being punished three 


mentions against 
times by fine, and a fourth time by the 
pillory for bakers and the tumbril for 
breweresses, scolds being punished by 
the thewe; that is to say, they are put 
on the beam called the cuckstool.” 
Various statutes of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, English and Scotch, order the inflic- 
tion of fine and the collistrigium, the 
neck-squeezer or pillory, for recalcitrant 
bakers, making no allusion to millers. 
But no such statute orders any more se- 
vere form of corporal punishment for 
bakers than exposure in the pillory en- 
tailed. 
however, much greater severity was grad- 


Toward the close of the century, 


ually observed in these punishments. 
When the pillory was ordered, exemp- 
tion was not to be obtained by payment 
of a fine, as confirmed by a later statute. 
Next, fines were altogether abolished, and 


the pillory was ordered for a first of- 
fense. Then the comparatively trifling 
penalty of the pillory was abolished, to 
be replaced by the hurdle. Finally, of- 
fenders suffered both pillory and hurdle. 

The hurdle, as a punishment for mill- 
first introduced in London in 


ers, Was 


1280. At the same meeting which sub- 
stituted payment of toll in money for 
grist, the mayor and aldermen passed 
this resolution: 
“Respecting millers. It is provided 
that if any miller be convicted of steal- 
ing flour or effecting any other fraud, 
the mill shall be 
pounded, together with the flour, till the 
lord of the mill shall 
shall him to 
stole the flour or committed other fraud. 


horse seized and im- 


come to redeem 


it, and cause come who 
If the lord fail in this, he shall pay half 
a mark. If the shall 


undergo sentence of the hurdle in the 


miller come, he 
same manner as the bakers; and, never- 
theless, the lord shall restore the deficient 
flour, or pay for it at full valuation. If 
the lord 
miller, let it be prohibited for any one 


will not come nor bring the 
to take corn to be ground at his mill 
till full reparation be made.” 

As defined by the city fathers who 
passed the above law, 1280, the use of the 
hurdle for a defaulting baker (and mill- 
ers were punished in the same way) was 
but a preliminary to the pillory: 

“If default be found in the bread of 
a baker of the city, that baker for the 
first default shall be drawn on a hurdle 
from the Guildhall as far as his house, 
through the most grand streets, with the 
false bread hanging from his neck. For 
a second default he shall be drawn from 
the Guildhall through the grand street of 
Cheapside, in the manner above said, as 
far as the pillory; and he shall be put 
on the pillory, and there shall remain at 
least an hour in the daytime.” 

Thus for a first offense miller and bak- 


3 
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made of wood. Local authorities who 
used them would be as careful of seeing 
that these appliances were strong and 
safe as they were enjoined to be of 
pillories and tumbrils. 

Such, then, was the punishment of the 
London miller in 1280 for misappropriat- 
ing flour or any other fraud in connec- 
tion with grinding. No doubt the same 
full penalty or the pillory only was then 
the lot of the defaulting rural and pro- 
vincial miller. 

Contemplating with what feelings we 
may the horrors of the hurdle, it is surely 
that, 
Assisa Panis, the official book of convic- 


a consolation to reflect though 
tions kept by the recorder of London, 
contains many cases of bakers suffering 
the hurdle, there is not one of a miller 
undergoing such a sentence. 

Crossing the Channel, the Dublin mill- 
er, in the year 1309, is found to be in a 
considerably worse predicament than the 
Londoner. Edward II then maintained 
a tolerably extensive milling establish- 
ment near Dublin castle. 

There were other mills in the city con- 
trolled by the municipal authorities, and 
it was with regard to these that the civic 
law from the customs roll of the city in 
1309 regarding bakers and millers was 
enacted. So far as the bakers are con- 
cerned there was no reason for complaint. 
The pillory was enforced only for a third 
offense, the London hurdle being un- 
known. 

But mark the unfortunate miller. It 
should be said that the recitation of the 
customs sets out with the winning an- 
nouncement: 

“These are the laws and the usages 
of the city of Dublin, which every citi- 
zen should preserve well and fully with- 
out blemish, for they were established 

, 


in ancient times.’ 


Under this artless guise we are in- 


troduced to the following anathema of 
the miller: 
“If a miller take 


corn to grind, he 


S 


The Hurdle, a Thirteenth Century Implement for the Punishment of Erring 
English Millers and Bakers 


er alike were liable to be drawn through 
the chief streets of the city from the 
Guildhall to the mill or house, or for a 
second offense to the pillory, in the man- 
ner depicted in Assisa Panis, the official 
register of the city in the reign of Ed- 
ward I for all such convictions. 

A faulty loaf was tied round the bak- 
er’s neck. In the case of a miller, a small 
bag of flour took its place. 

Bailey’s Dictionary of 1730 says, “Hur- 
dles or clayes are made of branches in- 
terwoven, about five or six foot long and 
three or four foot broad.” Those an- 
ciently used for drawing men upon 
through the ill-paved streets of London 
or other towns must have been firmly 


shall take it by the strike measure, and 
shall take to the [customer's] house full 
and well pressed two or three times. And 
if the miller be guilty of larceny of corn 
or flour to the value of fourpence, he 
shall be hanged in the mill on the beam. 

“If he to whom the flour belongs does 
not wish to claim it, the bailiffs shall 
do so, and shall give it to the poor for 
the love of God; and they shall seize all 
who are in the mill, little and big, and 
put them in prison for 40 days. After 
the 40 days they shall forswear the city 
if they cannot find sureties that they 
commit no future damage; and if they 
do commit further damage, the sureties 
shall answer for it.” 





l 
l 
l 
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New Problems Facing Bakers in 1944 


<> 


WEATHER AND WAR PROGRESS TWO 
UNKNOWN FACTORS IN NEXT YEAR 


— 


General War Operation Pattern Set But Price Struggle and Wheat 
Outlook Ominous—Continued Heavy Demand _ for 
Bakery Products Indicated by Prospects 


A year of new and complex problems is facing the baking industry in 1944 


with the course of the war and the weather the two unknown and unpredictable 


factors which will have the greatest bearing on industry events. 


The general pattern for wartime operation in the baking industry has now 


been fashioned and there are not likely to be any surprises in 1944. 


Demand for 


bakery products, both bread and sweet goods, seems destined to continue good and 


may even expand beyond the 1943 level. 


Except for a potentially dangerous wheat 


situation, the supply of bakery ingredients is not likely to grow much better or 


worse. The end of the European conflict 
will tighten rather than ease the ingre- 
dient picture. 

Total supplies of food for 1944 now 
ippear to be no larger than for 1943 and 
there is likely to be more export move- 
ment to feed war-desolated areas that 
ire pacified. It is widely believed, even 


in highest military circles, that the 


Kuropean war will end sometime in 
1944. 


important in the food picture. 


The time of that ending will be 


If the conflict stops early enough to 
seed crops on a large scale in western 
Europe and the Russian Ukraine, it will 
make a great difference in the amount of 
food that will have to be provided next 
Should the 
war drag on until late in the year, and 


winter to European peoples. 


particularly should Russia be unable to 
liberate and organize production in the 
Ukraine by next fall, there could be a 
rather severe pinch on domestic food 
supplies in the United States. 

In any event all the foreseeable fac- 
tors point to a continued large demand 
for bread and sweet goods. Compara- 
tive scarcity of butter and some other 
foods probably will continue to be an 
influence in the heavy consumption of 
sweet goods. 

It is probable that the time for spec- 
tacular increases in volume is over, how- 
ever. While the baking industry as a 
whole has had a _ substantial gain in 
sales, the most sensational increases have 
occurred where this gain has _ been 
topped off by big population increases 
ind folding up of a large number 
of small bakeries for various reasons. 
Both these factors will play a minor role 
in 1944. 

PRICE OUTLOOK 

Heavy volume may be the saving 
factor for the baking industry financial 
balance sheet. The administration has 
no intention of abandoning its “hold the 
ine” policy on prices and wages. Pres- 
sure from Congress on prices and from 
labor unions on wages may force a re- 
treat from the present standards but it 
can only be a movement to a new line no 
more satisfactory than the present one. 

In this struggle bakers may _ get 
pinched more severely than at present. 
Cost increases certainly will precede any 
possible price ceiling advances. The 
administration may have to give up its 
present wage control standard for a 
higher one that would mean _ greater 
labor costs for bakers. Likewise Con- 
gress may force abandonment of the 
subsidy on flour and some other ingre- 


dients. It is equally obvious that the 





present bread price ceilings are the last 
thing the administration will want to 
abandon in this election year. 

It is possible that this combination of 
circumstances may work out to create 
a period of continued cost advances for 
bakers, while their own prices are held 
in check to the last ditch. 

There is no certainty that this will 
happen. The administration has not 
yet lost all control of the situation and 
there is some possibility that they will 
preserve the major part of the present 
subsidy program, with much less evi- 
dence that the wage line can be held. 
If the administration can “hold the line,” 
1944 is not 


cost advances. 


likely to bring any major 

But the possibility of such increases 
ought to make bakers cling more close- 
ly to the financial benefits derived from 
Food Distribution Order No. 1. With- 
out the reduction in stales and ODT’s 
mileage curtailment, plus the big in- 
crease in sales, it would not be possible 
for bakers to operate now under March, 
1942, price ceilings. Those savings may 
be even more vital in the coming year. 
And perhaps the weight-price increase 
formula recently established for bakers 
by OPA will prove helpful to the in- 
dustry in many areas before the year 
is over. 

OMINOUS THREATS 

The most ominous threats to the bak- 
ing industry in the next year are man- 
power, machinery deterioration, trans- 
portation difficulties and the possibility 
of a wheat crop failure. On these points 
the situation appears to shape itself now 
as follows: 

MANPOWER.—Shortages are likely 
to remain acute or become worse in 
some sections early in 1944 as armed 
forces grow but by midyear the peak 
of pressure should have passed. By 
that time the armed services will have 
ceased to expand and will take replace- 
ments only, and war production shifts 
may be releasing about as much labor 
as the armed services will be absorbing. 
Until now the production end of baking 
has suffered the heaviest manpower 
drain. In 1944 the selling end is likely 
to be hit the hardest as the draft gets 
into a higher average age and family 
status. 

MACHINERY.—The baking  indus- 
try’s mechanical equipment is wearing 
out at a rapid rate and only meager 
replacements have been allowed for the 
past two years. Precisely when the point 


of crisis will be reached nobody knows. 
The baking industry and the military 
representatives on the planning commit- 
tees of the War Production Board do 
not see the problem in the same light, 
for nothing has been done with the much- 
publicized program of providing more 
bakery machinery. It is certain, how- 
ever, that each month brings the break- 
down point closer. Whether or not 
WPB will loosen up on bakery machin- 
ery allocations will depend largely on 
the course of the war. Assuming favor- 
able developments, there is a much bet- 
ter chance of increased bakery machin- 
ery output in 1944 than in the past year. 
As war production reaches its 


peak 
there will relaxation of 


restrictions on production of “civilian” 


be a gradual 


goods and bakery machinery is likely 
to be more plentiful a year hence. 
TRANSPORTATION. — Continued 
and even increased pressure to reduce 
bakery truck mileage seems in the cards 
for 1944. 
fensive by allied nations in Europe is 


Any sort of large scale of- 


certain to put a severe strain on gaso- 
line and rubber supplies, as well as rail 
There is 
relaxation in 


and water shipping facilities. 
nothing to 
ODT coming 
and transportation equipment and sup- 


indicate any 
regulations in the year 
plies will be limit. 


Transportation delays are something to 


strained to the 


keep in mind too when buying supplies. 

INGREDIENTS. — A possible wheat 
shortage is the darkest cloud on the in- 
gredient horizon. Briefly, the potential 
wheat shortage arises from the fact that 
heavy diversion of wheat for feed and 
war alcohol production has depleted the 
big surplus within the past year. Al- 
most as much wheat has been used for 
these purposes as for food. Meanwhile, 
the new winter wheat crop has gotten 
off to a poor start due to lack of mois- 
ture. Because acreage is bigger, there 
is still a possibility that the crop will 
be large, but even so the use of wheat 
for nonfood purposes cannot be con- 
tinued at the present rate without caus- 
ing a shortage. 

Both bakers and millers have pointed 
out these facts to government agencies 
but so far little has been done. Federal 
agencies continue to purchase wheat and 
resell it for feed. Apparently the gov- 
ernment hopes that smaller livestock 
production, plus improved weather condi- 
tions, will correct the situation before 
shortage develops. However, any big 
demand for feeding liberated peoples 
of Europe could easily make up for 
reduction of wheat feeding and leave the 
situation still tight. There is consider- 
able wheat in Canada but our transpor- 
tation facilities are otherwise occupied 
and not much Canadian wheat is likely 
to reach the United States. 

Meanwhile the condition of the winter 
wheat in large producing area of the 
Southwest is causing great concern. Re- 
cently there have been heavy snows in 
some sections which have given the crop 
a start and prevented a catastrophe. 
But one or two snowfalls-do not make 
a wheat crop and when the plant has 
such a poor start ideal conditions are 
necessary thereafter. Thoughtful men 
in the breadstuffs industry are more 





worried about the wheat situation than 
any other single factor. 

The War Food Administration is com- 
mitted to livestock 
production, particularly hogs, because of 
the relief it will provide in demand for 
feed. An estimated 16% drop in 1944 
hog production is expected. This fact 
offsets an otherwise favorable situation 
in fats and oils and there is not likely 
to be any improvement in the domestic 
supplies of shortenings. 


some reduction in 


Currently hog 
markets are glutted with heavy receipts 
but this merely 
scarcity later. 


means comparative 
Meanwhile, there is like- 
ly to be heavy lend-lease demand for 
American fats which will keep the basic 
situation tight. 

The sugar situation is so complicated 
by political, nutritional and transporta- 
tion factors that it is difficult to guess 
what might happen. Statistics indicate 
that a larger industry allotment of sugar 
in 1944 is possible if shipping facilities 
are such that full use can be made of 
supplies. There is also the matter of 
a possible increase in lend-lease exports 
of sugar to complicate the outlook. 
However, the baking industry’s current 
allotment of 80% is 10% higher than a 
year ago and it is possible that as the 
year goes on some further increases may 
be allowed, 

There is nothing to suggest any im- 
provement in the milk situation. Some 
preference will continue to be given to 
dairymen but production seems cer-. 
tain to fall far short of needs, swelled 
by continued heavy demand from vari- 
ous government buying agencies. 

QUALITY BENEFITS 

More fortunate than most industries 
under wartime operation, the baking 
industry is dealing daily with hundreds 
of new customers—a sort of nationwide 
sampling campaign as one baker has 
described it. It is to be hoped that in 
meeting 1944’s new problems the indus- 
try will remember that long-term bene- 
fits from the war’s travail can only come 
from production of high quality products. 
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MARTHA PATTRIDGE WEDS 
LT. ROBERT M. MORGENTHAU 


New York, N. Y,—Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was among the guests at the 
wedding of Martha Pattridge, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Pattridge, Minne- 
apolis, and Lt. Robert M. Morgenthau, 
USNR, son of Secretary and Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., of Washington, D. C., 
and Hopewell Junction, N. Y., on Dec. 
30. The marriage took place in the 
presence of the couple’s parents and a 
few close friends and relatives at the 
home of the bridegroom’s great-uncle, 
Chief Justice Irving Lehman of the 
Court of Appeals, who performed the 
ceremony. Lt. Morgenthau, a graduate 
of Amherst College, is’ second in com- 
mand on a destroyer and has been on 
active duty for several months. Mrs. 
Morgenthau, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, has been working in the office of 
the British Ministry of Supply Commis- 
sion. Mr. Pattridge is president of the 
Miller Publishing Co. 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE | 





Because of both the selection of the 


wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 


above the average of fine bakery flours. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Mills 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 
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Lib erty ship: ™ will ‘stretch’ 


* Liberty Ships, plowing the Seven Seas 
to supply our fighting men, are made 
of rigid steel. Yet, American ingenuity 


has found a way to “stretch” them to 
carry greater loads by packaging 


cargoes to take less space. 


In overseas shipment of clothing, 
textiles, tents and tarpaulins, for example, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps uses a 
special heavy cotton tubular ne 
instead of boxes which saves 35% to 
50% on shipping space... cuts em 
weight of each package by 15 pounds. 


Huge quantities of these supplies are 
squeezed into small, steel-strapped bales. 
The cotton tubing is then slipped over 
the bales, cut to proper length and 
closed at ends with wire ties. This 





method not only increases ship capacity 
but lowers packing time and costs. 


Known as Tite-Fit Tubing and designed 
to carry hard-to-package merchandise 
in peacetime, this tubular baling is only 
one of many Bemis products now serv- 
ing the cause of Freedom. 


Serving also are the many types of Bemis 
bags used by millers in their huge and 
vitally important wartime jobs. And we 
assure the milling industry of our 
continued efforts to supply bags that will 
carry its products safely to Allied 
fighters and workers the world over. 


~ Bemis Bro. Bag. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. Louis ¢ 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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SANT: SAM HE 
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VIRGINIA’S CLAIM TO FIRST 
AMERICAN FLOUR MILL 
What was the earliest 
United States? 
thorough search of the Spanish records 


mill in the 
It is possible that a 


may disclose something of the sort as 
set up by the Spaniards in New Mex- 
ico, or Florida, before the founding of 
the English but the 
thus far available make no mention of 


colonies, records 
such a mill, and in fact speak distinctly 
of the Spaniards having to subsist on 
other foodstuffs than flour, and of the 
use of saddle stones and mortars in 
Indian fashion for the production of 
meal from Indian corn. 

The first mill in the United States is 
therefore probably that which was set 
up in the colonies, and this seems to 
have been in Virginia. The first record 
on the subject seems to be that in a let- 
ter of the governor and council to the 
Virginia Company, of London. This was 
dated January, 1621, and, according to 
our present day reckoning, this means 
January, 1622, because until the nine- 
teenth century the colonists were accus- 
tomed to consider the new year as not 
beginning until after the spring equinox. 
Hence their letters and news sheets for 
the first three months of the new year 
were given the date of the previous 
year. This not generally known fact has 
occasioned misdate, but it is 
proved without question by the number- 
ing and contents of the news sheets 
which began in the eighteenth century. 
In this letter there is a passage which 


many a 


runs as follows: 

“The good of Sr. George 
Yardley by whom a windmill hath been 
allready built, and of Mr. Thresurer who 


example 


ys about the erectinge of a wate»srnill, 
wee hope be great encouragements to 
others in a matter of soe greate and 
generall use.” Here we have evidence 
that a windmill was built in the colony 
certainly as early as the year previous 
to the letter, or in 1621, and that a 
water mill was building there in 1622. 

The Sr. George Yardley was the gov- 
ernor of the colony the year he built the 
windmill. At the very beginning of our 
history he illustrates the fact that our 
first mills were built for public con- 
venience by the prominent men of the 
colonies. My “Mr. Thresurer” the let- 


ter probably means the treasurer of the 


colonies. By “Mr. Thresurer” the let- 
Sandys. He was the youngest son of 
Lord Edward Sandys, archbishop of 
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York, and himself had a noteworthy and 
interesting career. 

The location in the United 
States to possess a mill was probably 


second 


New York City, or New Amsterdam, as 
under Dutch The 
earliest reference to a mill in New Am- 


it was called rule. 
sterdam is in an account by Nicholaes 
Van Wassernaer, dated November, 1626. 
A translation of this runs as follows: 
“Francois Molemaecher is busy building 
a horse mill, over which will be con- 
structed a spacious room sufficient to 
accommodate a large congregation, and 
then a tower is‘to be erected where the 
bells brought from Porto Rico will be 
hung.” 
= = 

BRITAIN’S FOOD MINISTERS 

Lord Woolton, who recently left the 
British Ministry of Food to become min- 
ister of reconstruction, an entirely new 
office entitling him to a seat in the War 
Cabinet, is with the task of 
carrying out the government’s plans to 


charged 


provide, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, food, work and homes 
for everybody in Great Britain. 

Lord Woolton, whose family name is 
Frederick James Marquis, is 60 years of 
age, and was born and educated in Man- 
chester, being a graduate of Manchester 
University. He made a special study 
of research and of social problems, but 
also showed striking business ability and 
eventually occupied a prominent place 
in the world of business, becoming a 
director of a bank and various insurance 
chief interest 
great chain stores in Liverpool and else- 


companies, but his was 
where in the north of England, Lewis’s, 
Ltd., and its subsidiary companies, of 
When the 
war came he was appointed honorary 


which he was the chairman. 
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adviser to the War Office and the Min- 
clothing for the 
army, later becoming director general 


istry of Supply on 


of equipment and stores in the Ministry 
of Supply. He was appointed Minister 
of Food in 1940. 

The new Minister of Food, Col. J. J. 
Llewellin, at the time of his appointment 
Resident for Supply in 
He was appointed to that 


was Minister 
Washington. 

post about a year ago, having previously 
served for nine months as Minister of 
Aircraft Production. He was the leader 
of the delegation from the United King- 
dom at the recent meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Relief 
Rehabilitation Administration at Atlan- 
tic City and did not return to take up 


and 


his new appointment until that meeting 


was over. He has been a Member of 
Parliament since 1929. He is 45 years 
of age, served in France during World 
War I, and was called to the bar, as a 


barrister, in 1921. 

Better bread in the lap 

Than feather in the cap. 

English Saying. 
MARYLAND'S FIRST MILL 
The first mill in Maryland was prob- 

ably that constructed in 1634, at Kech- 
oughtan, by wmillwrights who were 
brought into that district by William 
Claiborne, claimant of the Isle of Kent, 
and the bitter opponent of Lord Balti- 
In 1639 the Assembly of Mary- 
land at its first session passed a law 
authorizing the erection of a_ public 
water mill, at a cost of not over 10,000 
Ibs of tobacco, or something over $300. 
This 


years, 


more, 


was raised by taxation in two 
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WHEN THERE WAS NO 
CORN IN EGYPT 

Joseph may not have been the first 
Minister of Food, but he acquitted him- 
self creditably in the matter of system- 
atic rationing. 

Nevertheless, Egypt has been a land 
of famines. Here is an extract from 
“The Dwellers on the Nile,” by Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge, K. T.: 

“A succession of ‘low Niles’ always 
and ruin to 


produced famine, misery 


rich and poor alike. An inscription on 
a rock on the island of Sahal in the First 
Cataract tells of a 
which took place in the reign of Tcheser, 


seven-year famine 


‘Grain,’ 
says the king in his dispatch to Matar, 


a king of the IlIrd Dynasty. 


governor of Elephantine, ‘is very scarce; 
vegetables are lacking altogether, every- 
thing that men eat for food has come 
to an end, and now every man attacks 
The 
walk cannot move, the child wails, the 


his neighbor. men who want to 
young man drags his body about, and 
the hearts of the older men are crushed 
with despair. Their legs give way un- 
der them, they sink down on the ground, 
and they clutch their bodies with their 
The 


counsel to give, and there is nothing to 


hands (in pain). Nobles have no 


storehouses but 
state of 


be obtained from the 


wind. Everything is in a 


” 


ruin.’ 


Contrary to the copybook maxim, 


occasion does not always produce the 
right man to deal with it—WMilling, Liv- 
erpool, Eng. 


BREAD 

I am the gold of the wheat, 

Sun wrought, with wind and with rain 
Unfolded, matured and made sweet 

In valley and plain. 
I am the labor of men 

Through the heat of the noons and 

the eves, 

The mowing, the reaping, and then 

In the stacks and the sheaves. 
I am the mill and the wheel, 

And the white precious dust of their 

toil, 

The product of iron and steel, 

Of sun and of soil. 
I am the keeper of life; 

With my body the nations are fed. 
The killer of hunger and strife 

I am Bread! 

Joun H. Knox. 
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RELIEF RATHER THAN SATISFACTION 


ESTERDAY afternoon’s belated announcement of 

hard wheat price ceilings enabled the flour mill- 
ing industry at long last to breathe a sigh of some- 
thing like relief. The upward revision of 5¢ in the 
wheat flour subsidy effective for January was only a 
part solution of millers’ uncertainties because of the 
obvious tendency of wheat prices to move steadily 
upward and absorb a substantial part of the addi- 
tional 5c and thus continue the spiral which was 
witnessed through December. 

A casual survey of the new schedule of wheat 
ceilings suggests that broadly speaking and assuming 
that actual prices advance to the full ceiling, millers 
will have their cost of milling wheat for production 
of bakery flour advanced possibly as much as 2c to 
3c over the pre-ceiling basis. This will be in consid- 
erable sense a repetition of the December experience 
when advancing markets absorbed virtually a_ third 
of the subsidy. 

This is made clear by a comparison of values as 
of Dec. 1 with the price of wheat at the end of the 
On the first date the price of hard wheat 
representative western 


month. 
for bakery 
terminal was $1.58 or, with subsidy deducted, $1.42. 


flour milling at 


\s of Jan. 2, wheat was commanding virtually full 
parity of $1.66 bu or, with subsidy deducted, $1.45 
net to the miller, a net loss to the latter of not 
less than 8¢ bu, equal to 7c per 100 Ibs in his flour 
price. 

Now, with the ceiling together with permissible 
handling charges and protein premiums permitting 
a further probable advance of 2c to 3c bu, the rela- 
tive price situation assuredly contains no premise of 
better recoveries for millers. On the other hand there 
is a definite satisfaction for the industry, despite 
the inequalities in market differentials which doubt- 
less will later appear, in having an effective wheat 
price ceiling so that the subsidy-price situation will 
no longer supply the spectacle of a cat chasing its 
own. tail. 

Now, having at least a temporarily frozen situa- 
tion both as to material costs and selling prices, mill- 
ers will be chiefly concerned with the steadily growing 
difficulties of labor 
In these, however, they will be merely 


rising costs of operation and 
shortages. 
sharing the troubles experienced by all industry in 
time of war and which they are perfectly willing to 
tote along the weary road in company with all other 
industry. 
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CONFESSING A MISTAKE 

WEEK ago, we sounded off with great convic- 

tion and probably at too great length on the 
general theme that all signs indicated we are to have 
direct food subsidies, either as an established part of 
our wartime economics or as subject of continuing 
political debate, for the duration and perhaps there- 
ifter. 


Then, even before our words appeared on the 
printed page, came the President’s action in seeking 
ineffectively to compromise the threatened general 
railway strike by over-ruling both his pet War 
Labor Board and his own administrator of economic 
stabilization and thus virtually jettisoning his “hold 
the line”? program. As one of our most highly re- 
garded Washington correspondents—not a 
columnist—put it, “the subsidy program appears to be 
headed for the ash heap as a result of wage conces- 
sions either approved or promised to 8,500,000 mem- 
bers of union labor.” 


news 


He accounts for this total by listing 450,000 coal 
miners, 1,500,000 railway employees and 1,700,000 iron 
and steel workers, representing only the outstanding 
instances of wage demands accorded to large groups 
with sufficient political power, organized striking force 
and ruthless selfishness in time of war to make their 
demands and the government’s defeat alike notable. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Apart from this is the constantly creeping rise in all 
wages accompanying the steadily upward trend in 
prices. It is frequently urged that the increase in 
labor costs of steel products, coal and transportation 
will not be prices, but this 


obviously is nonsense, since costs have to be paid by 


reflected in civilian 
someone and inescapably passed on in some form to 
the end consumer. 


All along, the entire case for subsidies on consumer 


goods, especially foods, has been based on_ the 
argument that keeping down the cost of living, even 
at cost of the treasury and ultimately the taxpayer, 
would alone make it possible successfully to dispute 
the wage hike demands of organized labor. Now, 
by the president’s own decision, this argument is, as 
Mr. Albert E. Smith doubtless would put it, “all out 
the window.” Not only is this the general view of 


newspaper commentators, but even administration 
spokesmen make patently weak defense of subsidies 
and rollbacks as weapons to fight inflation through 
rising pay of workers. 

Some of the more hopeful bureau boys suggest 
the creation of a new “little steel formula,” to be 
based on studies by the president’s new research 
committee of the accuracy of Department of Labor 
data on living costs. It may be that such studies, 
especially, if as is probable, they are largely self- 
serving, will more than justify already effective wage 
increases running from about 25% in the case of rail 
workers to more than 60% for coal miners. Should 
this prove to be the case, nothing can be more certain 
than that any formula statistically arrived at will lose 
both force and conviction and that the upward spiral 
will thereafter be resisted only by measures of sheer 
expediency. These will in considerable part be direct- 
ed by politics. 

So, by reason of a virtually overnight junking of 
the “hold the line” order by the president himself, 
our own view that subsidies were “in” for the duration 
apparently must be abandoned. This does not, how- 
ever, include our accompanying guess that subsidies 
will continue indefinitely in the arena of partisan polit- 
ical debate in the administration, in Congress, among 
labor leaders, 


farm producers and consumers and 


months hence on the hustings. It is, as we previously 
commented, a perfect “natural” as an outlet for the 
constantly more explosive resentment 


OPA and all of its acts and agencies. 


against the 


Now that the president himself apparently is seek- 
ing to be released from the phrase, if not the philoso- 
phy, of the “new deal,” both sides in the approaching 
election contest are going to be short of domestic 
policy arguments. But reckless waste of public 
funds, bureaucracy and, perhaps above both, civilian 
“pushing around” by such stupid exercises of authori- 
ty as is best typified by the OPA are ready-to-wear 
clothes for the spellbinder, with or without patch 
pockets and cuffs on the pants. 
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“ECONOMIC CYCLONE” HITS POOR BAKER 
NDER a caption something like the one above, 
and taking for his principal text some mildly 

critical comment on Mrs. Roosevelt’s “My Day” 

lobbying for the “bread subsidy,” Bill Cunningham, 
widely read columnist of the Boston Herald, recentiy 
came strongly to the defense of bakers in the matter 
of their troubles growing out of high ingredient and 
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labor costs and the administration’s lle ceiling on 
the price of a standard loaf of bread. 

We cannot better convey the delightful flavor of 
Mr. Cunningham’s exposition of the subject than to 
quote these opening paragraphs from his three-column 
story: 

“Among the currently unhonored and unsung, 
taking a hard beating silently, iss Madame, your baker. 
He’s another victim of the economic cyclone who finds 
his walls blown out and himself belly-flat between 
the rising floor and the pegged down ceiling. 

“He’s been reposing in this ridiculous and uncom- 
fortable attitude without waking the welkin with wild 
bawls for help because he’s assumed that this was 
part of his war sacrifice, and that somebody with some 
common sense would come to his rescue eventually. 
He’s not exactly happy about being pinned in the 
timber but his resentment knows no bounds at being 
used merely as an exhibit. 

“Those two great economists, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and Mr. Walter Winchell, the one in her syndi- 
cated column, the other from his excited ethereal 
pulpit, have been lobbying hard for subsidies, a matter 
neither probably knows any more about 
to spell. 


than how 
Both, in an endeavor to frighten housewives 
into ‘writing to their congressmen, have been making 
horrifying prophecies concerning what’s going to 
happen to the price of food unless the people batter 
Congress into voting for the Labor and Administration 
sponsored subsidies.” 

Then, after quoting the principal part of our own 
comment on the subsidy-lobby organization sponsored 
by the wife of the President, described as our “tender 
tribute” to Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Cunningham, evidently 
as the harvest from considerable personal research, 
gives some substantially accurate facts and figures 
about the squeeze on bakers and concludes with this 
characteristically definite statement of his own position 
in the matter: 

“These and many other difficulties, too obvious to 
require baker’s lot, and 
make it still, one of the toughest of them all. He 
fought them beautifully and without whining. I’ve 


detailing, have made the 


had the representatives of many sorts of business in 
here urging me to tell the public their troubles, 
and I’ve told a lot of them. The baker hasn’t been 
in. This story was my own idea. I just got to 
wondering about him. 

“He’s put in his own economies, has taken the 
extra costs on his own chin, has evidenced ingenuity, 
courage, patience and patriotism But there’s a 
limit to all things, and the limit’s about to mow him 
down. His costs have just about caught him. In 
some cases they’ve got him. MHe’s worried about 
blabbermouth comment and careless wordage deceiving 
the public into the impression that wheat and flour 
subsidies take any of the load off him. He’s hoping 
that somehow somebody will let him charge an extra 
cent for his loaf. That’s all he wants. He’ll tell you 
that the War Food Administration has thundered 
the warning that the increase of 1c in the cost of 
bread will come to a total of $120,000,000 a year. 

“That’s just about what he’s losing, as matters 
now stand. I’m in favor of giving him his extra 
penny.” 

Our compliments to Mr. Bill Cunningham both 
for his discernment and for his ability in forthright 
expression of his conclusions. Granting that the 
sufferings of the baking industry under the duress of 
what Mr. Cunningham calls “the screwball Dizz Quids 
of the OPA” are not so tragic as they are quite 
unnecessary and unmerited, it is gratifying to note 
that at least one newspaper commentator is moved 
to write frankly and freely, in eantrast to the too 
frequent formula for newspapdy stories picking on 
millers and bakers for their rapacity in robbing 
the poor by overpricing the crusts they have to eat 
in these dire times. 

It also is gratifying to note that our own com- 
ments stirred at least one columnist to dig out his own 
facts and vigorously express his own resulting opinions. 
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“TISMERTA” 








Here is a flour that fits perfectly into 
any baker's war production program. 
A flour with such definite and assured 
performance characteristics that he can 
call upon it to do a larger share of the 
baking job with the uttermost saving in 
other ingredients. Yet he always can 


be confident of the quality and taste 
of his loaf. 








A First Preferred with Many Bakers 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
<2, MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas ~~ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





\ ee ASSN. // 
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GIVE YOU THESE 
ESSENTIAL FOOD VITAMINS.. 


OF YOUR MINIMUM 


Vv I T A M l N B, 55%, DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


(THIAMINE) 
OF YOUR MINIMUM 


V l T A M I N B. — 7’, yA DAILY REQUIREMENTS 


(RIBOFLAVIN) 
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FREE ON REQUEST — Poster or Display Card reproductions, 12” x 18", of this advertisement with flour names 
omitted are available. Write for yours to STANDARD MILLING CO., 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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* FRUIT CAKE BOX * 





A new box for Americana fruit cake, made by the Berke Cake Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been manufactured by Eastern States Cartons Division of Robert 


Gair Co., Inc. 


The cakes purveyed in this box are sold principally as Christmas 


gifts to soldiers here and abroad. The charming American design was made by 


Alan Berni. 
cakes. 


This box is an attractive innovation in type of design for Christmas 





Multiwall Paper Sacks Now 
Standardized by Federal Edict 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Multiwall paper 
sacks are now standardized for all gov- 
ernment and many commercial purchases 
to achieve the most effective use of such 
containers in domestic and over-sea ship- 
ments. 

Comprehensive standards covering de- 
sign, strength and other factors have 
been defined for the first time in the 
new Federal Specification UU-S-48, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

Government and industry technicians 
for the past year have been studying 
how to provide the best possible sacks 
with minimum consumption of materials. 
Collaboration of the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Conservation, Chem- 
icals and Containers Division of WPB, 
with important assistance from the Pa- 
per Shipping Sack Manufacturers work- 
ing through their industry advisory com- 
mittee, has resulted in the issuance of 
Federal Specification UU-S-48, 
stipulates standards for five types of 
sacks, covering strength, weight, acid- 


which 


ity and stretch of plain and wet-strength 
papers, details and meth- 
ods of testing quality of paper used. 


construction 


Factors to be considered in the selection 
of the most suitable types for a par- 
ticular product are enumerated. 

The new specifications are expected 
to relieve the bottle-neck in 
steel, fiber and wooden drum shipping 
containers, while also providing impor- 


current 


tant savings in cost of containers and 
They 
also will enable manufacturers of multi- 
wall shipping sacks to put their produc- 
tion on the most efficient basis by con- 
centrating on certain standard types and 
by consuming the minimum of wood- 
pulp and other precious materials. This 
will help industry to use the largest 
amounts of sacks possible under condi- 


in shipping weight and space. 


tions of unprecedented demand for pa- 
per products. 

Paper shipping sacks have been used 
for domestic shipping of cement, flour, 
fertilizer, etc., for many years. Experi- 
mental shipments of foodstuffs, chemi- 
cals, synthetic rubber and building ma- 
terials in the army and navy and for 
the maintenance of civilian populations 
overseas have demonstrated the ability 
of properly designed sacks to withstand 
More 
than 300 different products are now be- 
ing shipped in paper sacks, with the list 
growing steadily. Approximately 1,100,- 
000,000 multiwall paper sacks were pro- 
duced in 1943. 

Multiwall paper sacks have proved so 
satisfactory in war shipments that it is 
believed the trend toward their use will 
continue after the war. 


severe war shipping conditions. 


Much of the credit for the wide adap- 
tability of the sacks to current shipping 
problems is attributed to the practical 
suggestions made by the Paper Shipping 
Sacks Manufacturers’ Industry Advisory 
Committee, consisting of F. G. Bemis, 
Bemis Co., Boston, Mass; 
George Brown, the Raymond Bag Co., 
Middletown, Ohio; M. J. Davis, Ham- 
mond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. 
Va; William J. Dixon, St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York City; George N. Burns, 
Chase Bag Co., Toledo, Ohio; A. A. 
Scholl, Bagpak, Inc., New York City; 
Walter F. Lipford, Strong Bag Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Bro. Bag 
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THE RAT MENACE IN ENGLAND 


A campaign to exterminate the rat 
population in this country has _ been 
launched by the Ministry of Food, and 
no better scheme to help conserve the 
food stocks could have been put into 


effect because the campaign has for its 
object the destruction of rats in their 
thousands by attacking the major col- 
onies in which they breed. . It is com- 
mon knowledge in agricultural circles 
that as soon as the harvest is com- 
pleted the rats migrate from their out- 
door haunts to warmer quarters, and 
corn: stacks are favorite hiding places. 
In corn stacks the ‘rats not only make 
their abode in the warmth of the straw 
but have, in addition, an ample supply 
Granaries 
and other buildings used for the storage 
of foodstuffs do not miss the attention 
of these vermin, therefore any scheme 
to exterminate 


of corn upon which to feed. 


them should result in 


money well spent. In the milling in- 
dustry the growing danger from rats is 
too well known to need emphasizing, 
nevertheless, millers are being asked to 
join in this general drive against rats. 
The Miller, London, Eng. 
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STONES FOR AN EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND MILL 

In New England, the first reference 
to a mill is not to the building itself, 
but to the purchase of millstones. 

The records of the governor and col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay contain the 
account of a warrant dated March 17, 
1628, which, as previously explained, 
would be 1629 according to our dating. 
This passage is as follows: 

“A warrant was made also to 
pay ffor burrs to make milstones 110, 
25, a p bowght of Edward Casson of 


Lo, mrchant tayler.. ., % & 8 
14C of plaster of Parris 

18d p C . &° 8 

12, 1, 0 


and portridge, weig ye 

plaster and carting out of 

the burrs 12d and 23d 3, 0 

12, 4, 0 

According to this, 110 buhrs to make 
millstones, together with plaster of Paris, 
cost 12 pounds and 4 shillings. 

This is good evidence of what was 
apparently the first purchase of material 
for mills, but it is not at all certain 
where the first mill in New England was 
actually set up. The weight of evidence 
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so far seems to be in favor of a wind- 
mill which was erected on Windmill Hill, 
Newtown, on a site later in Cambridge. 
It seems to have been built in 1631, or 
early in 1632, because John Winthrop, 
the first governor of the colony, wrote 
in his journal on Aug. 13, 1632: “The 
windmill was brought down to Boston, 
because where it stood near Newtown, 
it would not grind but with a western 
wind.” It is noteworthy that he speaks 
of it as “the” 
ply that it was the only one he 
of in the colony. 

What was the first water mill in New 


windmill, which may im- 


knew 


England is much more open to quesfion. 
A water mill for 
made as the first in 
built by 
1633. 
made more than 50 years later, stated 
that the first mill in New England was 
erected by Captain Mason. 


which claims were 
Massachusetts was 
Edward Tomlins, at Lynn, in 


A deposition by Francis Small, 


This state- 
ment runs in part as follows: 

“And this deponent doth well 
remember that Captain Mason sent into 
this country eight Danes to build mills, 
to saw timber, and tend them, and to 
make potashes: and that the first saw 
mill and corn mill in New England was 
erected at Captain Mason’s plantation 
at Newwichwannock 


very 


upwards of 50 


years,—where was also a large house 
with all conveniences and outhouses, and 
well fortified with store of arms.” 
Captain Mason was the one to whom 
New Hampshire was granted by the 
king. He sent out colonists to Piscata- 
qua in 1623, and again in 1630. 
wichwannock 


New- 


was on the Piscataqua 


River, between what are now New 


Hampshire and Maine. 
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EXCHANGE REFUNDS DUES 
Mo. 
Merchants 


St. Lovis, ~Members of the St. 


Louis Exchange received a 
refund of $37.50 on their 1943 member- 
ship dues as a result of action taken by 
the directors in voting to return one 
The 
year was more profitable than antici- 
last 75,000,000 bus of 
grain having been received, the largest 
1928. C. H. 


president of the exchange, said it was 


fourth of the year’s assessment. 


pated January, 


volume since Williamson, 
the first refund in the exchange’s 108 
years of operation. 





* A STREET PAVED 


WITH MILLSTONES * 





There’s many a millstone doorstep and front yard ornament in the western 
hemisphere, but China probably can claim with no prospect of dispute the only 


millstone-paved street. Here it is. 


The scene is Laichow, Shantung, where 


wheat has been grown and ground for a thousand years. 
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What’s the price of 


PEPPERCORNS? 


“‘peppercorn,” says Mr. Webster, means anything unimportant 


or insignificant. The best example we know is right in the flour business. 
It’s the spread in price to you between a superior flour like OCCIDENT 
and other flours. This price difference is insignificant. But the difference 
in flour quality is great. It may easily result in poorer flavor, uneven 
texture, and a host of other baking troubles that inevitably lead to 


reduced sales and lowered prestige. 


Don’t take this risk for the doubtful saving of a few cents per sack. 


That’s too high a price to pay for... “peppercorns.” 


* * * 


OCCIDENT and other Russell-Miller quality brands are excellent 
flours milled from hand-picked wheat. They are superior in gluten, 
absorb more liquid, and have the tolerance to protect lean formulas. 
62 years of milling experience, expansion and improvement have 


earned for these fine flours the preference of leading quality bakers. 


OCCIDENT - PRODUCER *- KYROL *° POWERFUL 
... and other bakery flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION, Millers of American Beauty Flours 
Alton, Ill + Dallas, Texas 
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OOD Distribution Order No. 1 has 
presented, and is presenting, many 





perplexing situations to the in- 
dustry and to the government in the 
matter of enforcement. There are vary- 
ing degrees of compliance. However, 
the all-over picture has been spotted 
with considerable evidence of delinquency 
in complying with the regulations on 
consignment selling. 

Investigations of violators of FDO 1 
show that the consignment selling of 
bread accounts for the largest percent- 
age of violations. Next in order of per- 
centage of violations is the making of 
excess number of varieties of bread; 
excess and improper wrapping of bread; 
distribution of display equipment; giv- 
ing away bakery products; with only a 
small fraction of violations reported for 
twisting, failure to enrich, use of ex- 
cessive shortening, cross panning, and 
failure to keep adequate accounts and 
records. 

The situation in regard to violating 
the consignment selling rule seemed so 
important that a group of individuals 
was invited to meet in Washington, 
Oct. 5, 1943, as a task committee to 
go into consultation with C. W. Kitchen, 
deputy food administrator. This com- 
mittee comprised John McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; Henry Stude, vice president of 
the Purity Bakeries Corp; Walter D. 
Warrick, vice president of the W. E. 
Long Co; G. R. Ludlow, general man- 
ager of the Quality Bakeries of Amer- 
ica, and Carroll Jones, of the Koester 
Baking Co. 

In his telegram of invitation, Mr. 
Kitchen outlined the purposes and scope 
of the committee’s work as _ follows: 
“To develop a practical plan for volun- 
tary co-operation in obtaining compli 
ance with and suggestions for more effec 
tive enforcement of bakery order.” 

COMMITTEE REPORT 

After considering the over-all national 
picture as revealed by the government's 
field reports, the practical minded com- 
mittee brought in a report which said 
that FDO 1 had reduced costs for the 
industry and had, therefore, up to date 
been an important factor in enabling 
bakers to continue operating at existing 
“We feel,” said the com- 
government 


price levels. 
mittee report, “that the 
cannot provide an effective program of 
enforcement without the understanding, 
co-operation, and support of the indus- 
try. Likewise the industry, regardless 
of the form and amount of co-operation, 
cannot do the job without a government 
program of prompt and effective enforce- 
ment (and education).” 

The members of the task committee 
made a number of suggestions to the 
government for more effective enforce- 
ment: 

1. That the FDA set up a reasonable 
schedule of penalties for infractions. 

2. That machinery be set up for the 
punishment of infractions with greater 
speed than heretofore. 

3. That the deciding factor of guilt 


depend upon evidence that the manage- 
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W. E. Long Co., Chicago 


ment of a bakery is aware of and con- 
dones an offense. 


Bread Order Compliance 


By Walter D. Warrick 


ance to avoid the losses involved in 
stale returns. 
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factual material and news releases made 
available by the Washington FDA office. 

6. That a similar appeal be made be- 
fore every restaurant association by 
FDA representatives to urge more care- 
ful ordering and avoid waste and that 
publications reaching — the restaurant 
trade be used by FDA for carrying on 
an educational program. 


7. That the trade journals circulated 


vited to co-operate—that its leaders and 
members be educated by 
FDA representatives as to the tremen- 


dous importance of voluntary compli- 


THEYRE TIMELY 











4. That the Teamsters Union be in- 


government 


ci PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE BAKERY SERVICE 


WARTIME INFORMATION BULLETIN No. 14 
How To Cut Production Corners 


Time Is Valuable—Conserve It 


You'll agree that under wartime conditions i he ge | = 
unusually important. To keep “in the black today, _— agen 
conserve your own and your workers’ time just ~ ca —, > = 
conserve ingredients. You've got to plan how = — ae 
goods you sell, with minimum work and pean “A roe > 
pong Mage th sagt he at PP caning sma caheat any 
ion of your bake s i 
en ig ge Further bulletins will take up these time-savers 





in more detail. 
Plan Your Production 


To assure the greatest saving possible in time, plan your gh cate 
carefully as you would plan to save — —_ —. 
i uction i ficient way. Systematicall; 

our production in the most ef os , 
pooh po to that involves time and work and try to reduce this to 
a minimum. There are many time-saving opportunities. 


Raw Material Handling 


Be sure that all of your ingredients—flour, sugar, ng ee 

are stored conveniently, where they will require minimum aes ved 

between delivery and scaling. Every piece = eS iain 

it i yeni . Frequen 
d where it is most convenient to use 7 ¢ 

gdh equipment, if available, will more than pay -' — oo 

i least amount of “back- - 
at is saved. Make sure that the of 
oe interference is caused, by carefully determining the best 
place for every raw material and every piece of equipment. 


d Scaling ond Mixing 


Time can be saved by scaling and mixing all — —- 
i Gamble single-stage methods for cookies, 
wherever possible. Procter & fomalagrsnig 
icings are good examples of tim 
sweet doughs, doughnuts and icings ar “ : ft — 
ixi i i ttleneck, find out if the mixing 
Whenever mixing time is a bo : out - Emad 
i thout sacrificing quality. se y 
ven batch can be reduced wi 
pt at to fullest capacity. Instead of several small batches of the 
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=< place for everything 









5. That FDA also work through gro- 
cery associations, pointing out that stale 
is caused by oversupply at the store. In 
this connection, trade publications reach- 
ing grocers should be asked to carry 


Ze ee 


forcement, compliance and group 


= 
Mighty important _, 
these day 


Here’s a 


labor-saving idea ——= 


worth trying 


same formula, made in small bowls, combine them into hes single 


peg yang wpe If refrigerator Space is available take dvantage 
t c at many cookies, icings and Pie do h i 

during slack times, refrigerated and used later in eng w ~4 ae 

your shop is busier, oe 












Size of Units 


3 equired for different-sized units. S 
. Some- 
— ped papery a by replacing small high-cost units with 
© be cut after baking. For examp) k i 
sheets can be cut into s i ae a oS 
quares, instead of baking smaller its i 
square or rectangular Pans. This also ri i poor th 
: of S. Provides : i 
in depositing, Pan cleaning, and handling, ae oe 


Study the amount of time r 


pt Sees eretustion So that there is a Steady flow from Scaling, 

» depositing,, baking cooling and finishing. A , 

ng, q \ thorough study 

im most shops wil! show several - ceeding 
} ! s Places where unnecessary h i 

can be avoided For exam te ioe 

le ple, cakes are frequently t k 7 

oven, unloaded first on a table, th page A osgeadh ag 

$ able, then later dumped on li racks 

or cloths, This second handlin vpn ay 

& of the pans might be avoi i 

arrangements could be made to dump directly from the oven ical 


rth opr the oven capacity becomes the bottleneck at certain O 
a bh o day. Oven Operation can almost always be made more 

tent. Sometimes re-scheduling of i is a 
‘ Production is al] that i 
sary, making it Possible to have th ‘wen 

i Ss full during t | i 

formerly was idle. Fre ~tegee ‘ak Gen 

" s » quently baking times can 
baking not only wastes time but harms quality athe “_ 


: Bench Work 


ree aaa dents ae — way” because they yield only a 
's and a re’ atively smal] profit for 1 
amount of work, Much time and skilled work is used tam 
in making small, fancy Sweet dough and Dunieh on = 
por gd can be replaced by other and simpler ton ne 
pe nore quickly without any sacrifice in quality. Other time. 
suming small pieces are such £00ds as decorated cake i 
patty shells, filled goods and puff Pastry of almost all rs teas 
The key to economical pr ee 












There’s a right 











in your shop 








Cut out the 
items that don’t 
“pay their way” 






THE SHORTENING THAT SETS THE STANDARD 








































For Frying For Shortening 


to the baking industry likewise be fur- 
nished with full information about en- 


ganization news, to stimulate continuing 
wide support of bakers in the program. 
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“For the industry,” the report said, government and the bakers’ representa- 


it would require the formulation of a tives.” 16-17, 
prompt, nationwide program of educa- The report indicated that a plan of proval given to 
tion and co-operation in each of our direct approach through the baker is comthittees named above. 


deemed the prime solution to the prob- 
lem and is believed to be a workable 
which 100% compliance to 


marketing areas.” In another section 
the report said, “We have recommended 
that the American 


and national 


to the government method by 


Bakers Association and all other bakery the order is to be obtained and main- 
ssociations, jointly, arrange a program tained. ferences, summoned 


The task committee’s report was read 
to the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers and 
presented to the baking industry advi- 


if activities leading to an organization 

every market in this country to in- 
ure that through this organization every 
aker will understand, support and make 


Association on Oct. 11 


fective the bread order. The initial sory committee the following day. The 
neeting should be called jointly by the board of governors of the American 


oO 


Bakers Association met in Chicago, Nov. 


and reaffirmed the 


time, the secretaries of the several local 
bakery 
convened in Washington on Oct. 26, and 
this led to a call for five regional con- 


of Nov. 8, in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Atlanta and Dallas. 
sentatives to this latter conference were 
invited by the FDA and the conferees 
discussed methods for calling meetings 
of bakers in local areas throughout the 
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vote of ap- 
the plan by the two 
In the mean- 
had 


associations 


during the week 


Repre- 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
This summary of the compliance 
drive in Food 
Distribution Order No. 1 was pre- 
pared by Walter D. Warrick, vice 
president of the W. E. Long Co., 
and 


connection with 


for associates of the company 
was published in the Long com- 
pany’s Round Table. Mr. War- 
rick is a member of the special 


task committee which conferred 
with Food Distribution Adminis- 
| tration officials in Washington 


some time ago on this problem. 











Toe / 


it will pay you fo 
check the 50 points listed ———2 
in this bulletin 


Who doesn’t waned 


= 


to save minutes! 


ELIMINATING 
BAKESHOP WASTE 











































country. These meetings were held in 
co-operation with FDA officials and con- 


tinued throughout December. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


Almost two years ago, bakers in Min- 
neapolis and St, Paul felt the need for 
better baker-to-baker relations to assist 
the war effort. And of the first 
subjects handled by the new organiza- 
tion related to the payroll deduction 
From this start, the good effect 


one 


plan. 
of this type of working together was 
apparent to each of the members so its 
activity the 
group convened again and again for the 
connected 


was never dropped and 
disposal of other activities 
with the effort. Matters brought 


up at the meetings were concerned with 


war 


Pd: . 
- payroll deductions, blackouts, scrap 
E PROCTER , . drives, American Red Cross blood donor 
: re your i : : eas P mm 
& GAMBLE BAKERY SERVICE / $ minimum? Oversbsines for each item reduced t h campaign, nutrition drives. The group 
: uces 2 & increas ‘ 0 the ° ° —— - y 
WARTIME INFORMATION BULLETIN No 22 j Sues Capaalty es baking loss and re. “* Ne named itself the Twin City Bakers War 
; Check list for th ; H the bow! sek, Paddle adjusted to reach th —_— Effort Association and somewhere along 
eck list for ati H ; - sit ; This often saves tj ach the bottom : ints : . . 
Material e Conserv ion of Equipment, ; . “ y frequently Scraping down the went the hd the way employed the services of a 
Bh ave all Sut P : . A . 
aterials, Labor, Power and Fuel : | ee mixing ine, times been reduced to @ minj -—— secretary. 
In every bakery th : H : ‘ en may be cut sey, nimum ? . ‘ . . 
hich senies Gent untand ol nian ope ae waste—waste 3 which ingredients Stored and prepared cm If there were noncompliance with any 
: ipment and loss of materi . Produc jared at te : eos , : 
— — and fuel. Each time waste occurs, the loss may be —- PS aed time? Thaw sent’, ae in t “yoy of the provisions of the government or- 
—seemingly insignificant—but wh A : —80°F., ete, *F—use : ‘ ; : : 
year it can be costly. eae Seen We NS SES Are all rack so ; shortening at ders through misunderstanding, ignor- 
& all Tacks and equi . —_ si > . 
WHAT IS YOUR SCORE IN THIS WAR AGAINST WASTE? ¢ to eliminate confusion and unscetTderly and in place = ance or laxity in the control of driver 
ny? : a Are precauti > Ssary steps? om is f fgets ie Be ; : 
og * a check list of the most common sources of waste in 4 shop? Wet teoeeine taken to avoid injuries j _—-— salesmen, or other causes, it was sug- 
ph sed pa gle ap “- item -y and take immediate steps to pg charp or rough corners wine Parts on. _ gested that the members call the secre- 
4 you discover, By eliminating all w " ’ ulty electr on bench ‘ : 
Q — and ingredients, That is one ‘aud Sup Oh ot Oo ene . may cause injury and loss of ment, are hazards ‘which tary who, in turn, would call the com- 
ribute our share in this great national emergency. ; Fuel ond Power one a pany complained about, without giving 
Equi . Y 
py pe . Yes No Are all lights and motors turned off any names. He would secure the ex- 
re all machines cleaned, oiled, greased and i Is refri ; off when not j 3 ; : : 
——" Breakdowns cause loss of time, eae aa items nar ion being used unnecessarily; th ‘3 —— = é H planation and po it back to the one 
ee — Is the oven bei = refrigeration ? a = making the complaint. Understanding 
Are all weights and scales clean and in pro j ing fired too far j — : ar P 
“i " er adjust- ar in ad : ‘ ¢ anv c ‘ , > rately 
ment? iy Guides ans tn cou samen ole at Are the correct size light bats vance of its use? . oO was that if any company deliberately 
If not clean and properly adjusted, inaccurate weigh- : wds and reflectors: bein continued to violate an order, after the 
; ing and needless waste will result Are light bulbs and : | violation had | lled to his att 
; . i S and ref] : — — » violatio 1A yeen callet o his atten- 
. Are all electric fans, heating units, window screens, to insure maximum efficiency? °° "e cleaned regularly - oo ‘ ‘ 

F) saat aes baking pans, and other seasonal equip- Are all doors and wind k ; — tion, then, of course, this complaint was 

; ent and property properly protected and stored in a months to con ows kept closed durj ? — f ‘ 

' din Blaen ah : : serve fuel? uring the co] *, to be referred to the government agency 
Stuveatien rt pte “Rer a wae en oe cna fee windows cleaned regul os 2 ‘concerned Whe FDO 1 ade its ap 
this kind can no longer be replaced iti pay the outside? arly to obtain maximum light =e — Deeaerey — lg et: 

: re mur: @ } as PF A rcp ie , 
on baking pans handled carefully to avoid denting and combusting? on stoves and ovens adj —. . poses it Ris, si “ course, studied by 
peed Keep all pans clean and dry. Properly con- , ; Justed for proper the association, which agreed upon its 

ition all pans before using to avoid loss of time and Are oven or refrigerat ; . P . _ . ‘ . 
Q needless crippling of merchandise inate open unnecessarily f** “0rS permitted to Temain a interpretation. ‘The regional director of 
\ Do you take proper care of bench b Are y i . : ; FDA and his able assistant were»ke 
rushes, grease you letting leak treseeeeesene FDA and his able assistant were»kept 
brushes, scrapers, bowl knives, and ingredient eon. Power—or leaky hot By waste both water d —— _ Se dd P the ; jati activitie P 
Je soap It is becoming increasingly difficult to re- aucets waste fuel? *™ informed of the association activities, its 
\ Place these {tems ......0.coccrssvsecessossseees Ws IR —_- — organization, and were invited to its 
f Paint protects: are your machines, walls, cases i es i j 7 7 
. » cabi- rs 2p . ac ¢ = ‘ > 
. nets, benches and troughs clean, dry and well-painted? | meetings—in fact, made a part of the 
5 Ceca ’ > ‘ 
| \ AV4 Macias Q ae | whole program. 
" Rees Secretary J. M. Long of the associa- 
Take good care tion relates that it has been unneces- 
; a sary to carry a complaint to a govern- 
of them —they’re —— re 9 9 ment agency, inasmuch as most viola- 
Don’t waste fuel tions were due to misinterpretation, ig- 
norance or laxity. 





says Uncle Sam _ 


SWEETEX 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”’*SHORTENING 


For Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 
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“High-Ratio” is our registered trade : 

cg also stands for preg _ 

ice; and, when employed by — > 

means that they have used Pr sade 

Gomble's spec Corvice. Proctet 

“High-Ra' o f 

% + lor makers of Sweetex, the 
“High-Ratio” shortening. 
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“This association has worked out very 
successfully,” comes word from the or- 
ganization itself. “Members feel that 
it is a big factor in the fine harmony 
and high standards of ethics that pre- 
vail.” 

“We like FDO-1,” says Carl Berg- 
quist, general manager of Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., and an original organizer 
of the group. “We comply with it. 
We have no stale pickups, no undercover 


or sneak practices. This association has 
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PRODUCT 


FOR THE 


ind 


INDUSTRY. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION | 
AND SAMPLES 


CENTRAL SOYA CO, INC. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Cmccddow pf Uuilily 
SOY PRODUCTS 


saved baker members thousands of dol- 
lars.” 

A. B. Loth, of the Gladness Bakeries, 
is able to interpret this entire question 
in another light and gives more dramatic 
approval: “This group wants to feel that 
when this thing’s all over, they as men 
in the community can be proud to face 
some of the neighbor boys who are going 
to return minus arms or legs. By at 
tempting to play the rules and regula- 
tions fairly, we have in some small way 
contributed our bit for the boys who 
are making greater sacrifices.” 

J. M. Tombers, vice president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp., and another of 
the original organizers of the group, 
states: “I believe that the compliance of 
our industry is as close to perfect as 
you could hope to get it. We have no 
trouble in complying because there is 
practically no pressure on us because 
of violations of our competitors. From 
a selfish point of view it has been good 
business for every individual company 
to work along these lines.” 

The above description of the Twin 
City War Effort Association shows how 
bakers in one large marketing area have 
solved the problem of full compliance 
with the order by working hand in hand 
with government officials. This is one 
example of what the task committee had 
in mind when they reported that “com- 
pliance can be made more effective by 
joint action of the government and the 
baking industry.” 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


There are undoubtedly other methods 
which might be employed for bringing 
about better compliance with the order. 
These methods will doubtlessly be worked 
out by the bakers and government offi 
cials in the nationwide meetings which 
are now being held. It has already been 
suggested in some of the earlier re 
gional meetings that FDA _ representa 


tives meet with the bakers of 


com 
munity, together with their route super 
visors and sales managers. It has been 
suggested, too, that these community 
meetings might appoint a committee to 
prepare information for distribution 
among all bakers, retail stores and any 
other groups which might need to be 
reached, setting forth the objectives of 
the bakery order. 

\t one of the regional baker meet- 
ings it has already been suggested that 
bakeries in a given marketing area 
should not only call all salesmen and 
sales executives into one large meeting 
for a discussion of the order, its mean 
ing and importance, but that each one 
should sign a statement saying that they 
understood the order and would uphold 
it, copies of which were to be sent to 
the state supervisor of FDA. 

These and many other constructive 
suggestions will develop as a result of 
the thinking of bakers throughout the 
country when they put their minds to 
the task of bringing about more effec- 
tive voluntary compliance with the or- 
der. It is well to remember that the 
method of compliance is a joint respon- 
sibility of both government and bakers, 
so it cannot work effectively unless the 
local organization keeps the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration informed -and 
makes them a part of the program. 

The baking industry has always arisen 
to meet every emergency, as has been 
proven in every instance since the “sub- 
stitute” days of the last war, It can 
be counted upon to function now in 
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DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


"NET WEIGHT 


150 


POUNDS 





DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 

BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 


25 Broad Street 


New York City 








BAKE 


MACHINES 
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& OVENS 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 


150 Bay St. 


Jersey City, N. J. 











SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


For the Duration of the War) 


New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 


(4 months) and 


Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 


bake shops. 


Instruction in cake decorating is also 


given. 


Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNE4POLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
Sah iS 





GREAT FLOURS WORTHY 
TO BEAR A PROUD NAME 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


Ours the pride in the flour we mill 


Yours the pride in the loaf you bake 


CmeSean Flours. inc. 


G.M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President. Secretary. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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full co-operation with government in 
bringing about effective compliance with 
this order. 
SOMETHING BAKERS WANT 

A study of the operations of a large 
number of bakers during September and 
comparing these costs with September, 
1942, shows that materials have increased 
more than 30¢ per 100 lbs baked bread; 
production value declined almost 2¢ per 
100 lbs baked bread; average hourly 
wage (direct shop labor) increased ap- 
proximately 9%. Since bread prices 
were frozen, these increases would have 
worked havoc upon our industry, but 
the elimination of stale returns and de- 
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crease in the number of varieties, as 
well as increased sales, have made up 
for these increased costs. It becomes 
evident that the industry could not have 
operated on present price levels without 
this food order. It is something that 
our industry wants and should, therefore, 


organize in order to make it effective. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Question—Which type of rye flour has 


the greatest absorption—light, medium 
or dark rye? 

Answer.—Dark rye flour has the great- 
est absorption. It thereby contributes 


to better moisture retention in the loaf. 


Four Compliance 
Groups Set Up 
in Wisconsin - 


Mi.waukerE, Wis.—A compliance divi- 
sion for each section of the state has 
been set up in Wisconsin in connection 
with the current drive for better ob- 
servation of the rules set out in Food 
Distribution Order No. 1. 

Edward Marheine was named chair- 
man of the Appleton district; Gilbert 
McIntyre, Eau Claire; Edwin Petrow- 
ski, Wausau, and Joseph Woolsey, Madi- 


son. 









6 HEN we were together at the 

DCA machine shop, we used 

to work side by side. Now that you're out there 
in the jungles, at the other end of the world, I 
feel I’m right there with you. And that goes for 


the hundreds of old-timers you left behind here. 


“These old hands that have been making 
intricate parts for donut machines are now work- 
ing for Uncle Sam—turning out trigger-accurate 
parts for Radar and other precision instruments 
that are in there in the thick of things on land, 


at sea (and under it), and in the air. 


“Yes, Son—we’re all learning lots of things 
we never dreamed of before. And it’s all going 


to come in mighty handy when we're making 


donut machines again. You just wait! When you 


come back, you’re going to see a lot of interest- 


ing things in donut machines that are going to 


open your eyes. 


“But then, of course, you’d be expecting it, 


for DCA hasn’t kept ahead of the parade for a 


quarter of a century for nothing! eae 


* AN ADVERTISEMENT OF DOUGHNUT CORPORATION 


”> 
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OF AMERICA « NEW YORK & 
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Approximately 120 bakery operators 
and about 200 salesmen participated in 
the series of four educational meetings 
held in key cities for the purpose of 
clearing up misunderstandings on FDO 
No. 1, according to Fred Laufenberg, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, which co-operated with the FDA 
in staging the meetings. 

Reports and _ investigations at the 
meeting showed that there is an approxi- 
mately 90% compliance with the order 
by the baking industry, with the main 
problem facing bakers being the 
“squeeze” bakery salesmen are getting 
from the food retailers who are playing 
one salesman against the other in an 
effort to return their stales. 

“Salesmen report that grocers, for in 
stance, many times threaten to discon 
tinue service from the bakery he repre 
sents and take bread from some other 
bakery unless the driver for the first 
bakery agrees to take the return,” Mr 


Laufenberg said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Fat Supply Gains, 
But No Civilian 
Increase Planned 


The Department of Agriculture esti 
mates that total supplies of fats and 
oils in the 12 months beginning October 
1943, including imports, may be abou 
1,000,000,000 Ibs greater than a year 
earlier, chiefly as a result of increase: 
production from domestic material: 
Lard output may increase about 450, 
000,000 Ibs, and soybean and linseed oi 
production — will 


An increase of perhaps 300,000,000 Ib 


increase substantially 
in imports also is expected. The suppl 
of food fats for domestic civilian con 


sumption, however, probably will not 


rise from the present level under r: 
tioning of approximately 44 Ibs per cap 
ita annually. A large part of the in 
crease in lard production is expecte: 
to be required for soap. Supplies of in 
edible tallow and = greases, coconut oi 
and palm oil, the principal fats norma! 
ly used in soap, are not. sufficient to 
meet soap makers’ needs, even at th 
present restricted rate of soap produc 
tion. Increases in supplies of fats an 
oils other than lard will be used to mee 
expanded military and lend-lease — r¢ 
quirements and to rebuild stocks to non 


mal working levels. 
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TOM CATLAN PRESIDENT, N. W. 
OHIO BAKERS ASSOCIATION 

Tom Catlan, president of the Walto 
Baking Co., Toledo, was elected presi 
dent of the Northwestern Ohio Maste 
Bakers Association at the annual elec 
tion party, Dec. 8, at the Secor Hote 
Toledo. 

Raleigh Yaeck, Jersey Baking Co., wa 
elected vice president; William Mour 
tain, Standard Brands, Inc., second vic 
Wheeler, Eric 


treasurer; 


president; Clarence 
Thomas Pie Co., Georg 
Schaefer, Miller & Schaefer Co., secre 
tary. 

Members of the board of directors aré 
Ed Balduf, Balduf Bakeries; Ed Lut 
and Harry Lutz, Lutz Baking Co; Fi 
Menke, Menke Bakery; Carl Baldut, 
Balduf’s Bakery; Fred Brown, Brown’s 
Bakery, Defiance, Ohio; Fred Fetze1 
Purity Bakery, Hicksville, Ohio; Wal 
Hendricks, Chapman & Smith Co; Ro) 
I.ewis, International Milling Co; Arne 
Nissen, Frigid Food Products, Inc. 





raises 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER ... short poten 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
: «CHALLENGER... san ran 
: *~PURE SILVER .... Fancy First Clear 
: *GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «::.. 
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Text of Revised Bread 


* as may be present in any fruit used) to 

Re UY lations 100 parts of flour; or 
g (3) Three parts by weight of shorten- 
* ing, lard, or other fats or oils (including 


* 


fats or oils which have been added to 


FDA Issues Amendment No. 5 to Food Distribution Order No. 1 Effective January 16, 1944 any other ingredient) to 100 parts of 
flour. 

OLLOWING is the text of Food (10) “Director” means the Director of (2) 12 varieties of rolls. (d) Enrichment. No baker shall make 

Distribution Order No. 1 as Food Distribution, War Food Adminis- (c) Ingredients. No baker shall make or offer for sale any yeast-raised bakery 

amended by the War Food Ad- tration. or offer for sale any bread that is baked product (except biscuits and crackers), 

ministration Dec. 13, 1943: (b) Varieties. No baker shall, unless from dough which contains more than: or any doughnuts, crullers or fried cakes, 

Title 7—Agriculture specifically authorized by the director, (1) Four parts by weight of solids of unless enriched to the extent that white 

CHAPTER XI—WAR FOOD ADMIN- make or sell in or from any one bakery, milk or skim milk to 100 parts of flour; flour is used as an ingredient. 

ISTRATION (DISTRIBUTION during any week beginning at 12:01 a.m. (2) Six parts by weight of cane sugar, (e) Twisting or cross panning. No 
ORDERS) Sunday, more than: beet sugar, corn sugar, or other similar baker shall perform the process of twist- : 

(1) 20 varieties of bread or fermentable carbohydrate solids (except ing or cross panning in the manufacture 


(Food Distribution Order No. 1, 
Amendment 5) 
Part 1404—Bakery Products 

MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBU- 

TION OF BAKERY PRODUCTS 

Food Distribution Order No. 1, issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on Dec. 
29, 1942, as amended (8 F. R. 8387), is 
further amended to read as follows: = 

Section 1404.1 Restrictions on the . 
manufacture and distribution of bakery 








products. 
(a) Definitions. 
(1) “Bakery products” means bread, 





rolls, sweet rolls, cakes, pies, cookies, 





doughnuts, biscuits, crackers, pretzels, 

ice cream cones, and similar products 
. . 

prepared by bakers. Just think—it takes one whole 


(2) “Baker” means any person who is 


engaged in the commercial manufacture pound of fat to fire just 10 shells 
of any bakery product, excluding baking from a 50 caliber airplane gun! 


at institutions, hotels and restaurants in 
connection with the service of meals at 
such establishments. 

(3) “Bread” means any type of bread, 
and includes white, rye, whole wheat, 
raisin, combinations, and similar baked 
products. 

(4) “Rolls” includes plain white rolls 
and buns of the semi-bread dough type, 
such as soft rolls, hamburger, hot dog, 
Parker House, etc., hard rolls, such as 
Vienna, Kaiser, etc., all made without 
fillings or icing, but shall not include 





vyeast-raised sweet rolls or sweet buns, 


cinnamon rolls or buns, butterfly rolls, 


as ieciaid init niin Se Meaiad Fat is not only the source of an essential — war. Fat is indeed one of our most versa- 
cog beer —_ _— nag ingredient for ammunition—fat is also tile war weapons and will be needed by 
topping. Any difference in formula, the source of high-energy food for our our country in ever-increasing quantities 
oe Yip eo rong armed forces and Lend-Lease. Fat is for final victory. That’s why, as one of 
Aye rtinalingrseglbican ey Psa needed for gas mask containers, sulfa the leading producers of fats and oils, 
shall not be considered as separate va- drugs and countless vital necessities of we ask you to help— 


rieties. 
(6) “Enriched” means made from en- 
riched flour which contains the ingredi- 


ents in the quantities required by the Tr apehef? 
regulations promulgated under the Food, SA VE SHO, e £ rsavs 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, or that equiva- 

BY AVOIDING W 





lent ingredients have been added to plain 





flour_ during the mixing of the dough. 
(7) “Twisting” means the twisting to- 
gether of two or more pieces of dough 
to form a loaf baked in a pan, except 
the twisting or braiding of dough for 









Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


the Jewish ritual bread containing eggs 
which is sold under the name “Chalah” 
or variations of that name. 












Simplified method simplifies 


(8) “Cross panning” means placing in i 
Paes production 


a bread baking pan at right angles to its 
length two or more pieces cut from 
dough which has passed through the 
bakery machine commonly known as a 


Saves time and labor 


Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


molder. Handles reduced sugar with no 
(9) “Person” means any individual, increase in baking powder 
F partnership, association, business trust, 





corporation, or any organized group of 
persons whether incorporated or not, 














poste 
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of any pan bread. The making of twin 
loaves shall not be considered as cross 
panning. 

(f) Packaging. No baker shall pre- 
pare or deliver any bread or rolls pack- 
aged in more than one thickness ot 
wrapping material, or use inserts or out- 
serts, except as follows: 

(1) More than one thickness, to the 
extent required for proper sealing, in- 
cluding end seals or labels, may be used 
on the area of closure, or where neces- 
sary in the packaging of rolls with card- 
heard bottoms or ends, or cardboard 
trays; 


(2) Inner wraps of lightweight wax 
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paper may be used partially to cover 
loaves of bread baked in pans having a 
top inside length of 13 inches or more; 
and 

(3) One insert or one outsert, not ex- 
ceeding three inches in width, may be 
used where the same provides the only 
label identification or a required label 
correction. 

(2) Consignment, returns, credits, dis- 
counts. No baker or other seller or dis- 
tributor of bakery products, his agents 
or employees, shall delivery bakery prod 
ucts on consignment or otherwise than 
pursuant to a bona fide sale of such 


products, or give any refund, credit, ex- 


change, discount, gift or allowance, for 
or in connection with the sale or deliv- 
ery of bakery products; or resume pos- 
session or accept the return of any bak- 
ery product. No purchaser of bakery 
products shall accept delivery of such 
products on consignment or otherwise 
than pursuant to a bona fide sale of 


such products; or return any bakery 
product to any seller thereof; or accept 
any refund, credit, exchange, discount, 
vift or allowance for or in connection 
with the purchase or delivery of bakery 
products. This section (g) shall not be 
construed to prohibit such discounts as 
are based upon 


quantities, cash pay- 








Our nation’s terrific wartime 
fat does not mean, however, 


should try to save fat by reducing the 
quality of your goods. The home front, 
too, needs high-energy food of the best 


quality. But you can save fat 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * 


Geared to take the punishment 


of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 








* * 











need for 
that you 


by avoid- 


* * 


* 


ing waste. We have compiled a booklet 
“101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and 
Oils” —in the bakeshop and kitchen. 
Why not write today to Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West St., New 
York 6, N. Y., for your free copy. 
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ment, or reasonable customer classifica- 
tion, and which are openly published and 
equally available to all who fall within 
their terms. 

(h) Gifts, samples. 
seller of bakery products shall, directly 


No baker or other 


or indirectly, give or offer to give any 
bakery product, or portion or sample 
thereof, to any person except charitable 
institutions. 

(i) Equipment. No baker, or other 
seller or distributor of bakery products, 
his agents or employees, shall provide or 
furnish, by gift, sale, loan or otherwise, 
racks, stands, or other equipment of 
any kind or character to any purchaser 
of bakery products, or replace, repair, 
alter, or maintain any equipment  pre- 
viously furnished to or belonging to any 
such purchaser. This prohibition shall 
not apply to (1) cardboard counter dis- 
larger than 24x18x18 


inches, (2) small individual covers for 


play stands not 


containers which are required by law or 
ordinance, and (3) such other items as 
may be designated by the director. 

(j) Records and reports. 

(1) The director shall be entitled to 
obtain such information from, and _re- 
quire such reports and the keeping of 
such records by, any person, as may be 
necessary or appropriate, in his discre- 
tion, to the enforcement or administra- 
tion of the provisions of this order. 

(2) Every baker subject to this order 
shall, for at least two years (or for such 
period oi time as the director may des- 
ignate), maintain an accurate record of 
his production of bakery products, and 
of his 


ingredients and bakery products. 


purchases and sales of baking 
(3) The record-keeping requirements 
of this order have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget in accordance 
with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
Subsequent record keeping or reporting 
requirements will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget 
pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 

(k) Audits and inspections. The di- 
rector shall be entitled to make such 
audit or inspection of the books, rec- 
ords, and other writings, premises or 
stocks of bakery products, ingredients, 
materials and supplies, of any person, 
and to make such investigations as may 
be necessary or appropriate, in his dis- 
cretion, to the enforcement or adminis- 
tration of the provisions of this order. 

(1) Petition for relief from hardship. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable 
hardship on him may file a petition for 
relief with the Order Administrator. 
Such petition shall be addressed to Or- 
der Administrator, Food Distribution 
Order No. 1, Grain Products Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, War 
Food Administration, Washington 25, D. 
C. Petitions shall be in writing and 
shall set forth all pertinent facts and 
the nature of the relief sought. If such 
person is dissatisfied with the action 
taken on such petition by the Order 
Administrator, he may, by request ad- 
dressed to the Order Administrator, ob- 
review of such action by the 

After said review, the director 


tain a 
director. 
may take such action as he deems ap- 
propriate, which action shall be final. 
(m) Violations. In accordance with 
the procedure established for that pur- 
pose, the War Food Administrator may, 
by suspension order, prohibit any person 
who violates any provision of this order 


: 
i] 
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from receiving, making any deliveries 
of, or using any material subject to pri- 
ority or allocation control by the War 
Food Administrator, and may recom- 
mend that any such person be prohib- 
ited from receiving, making any deliv- 
eries of, or using material subject to 
the priority or allocation control of other 
governmental agencies. Any person who 
willfully violates any provision of this 
order is guilty of a crime and may be 
prosecuted under any and all applicable 
laws. Civil action may also be _insti- 
tuted to enforce any liability or duty 
created by, or to enjoin any violation of, 
any provision of this order. 

(n) Delegation of authority. The ad- 
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ministration of this order, and the pow- 
ers vested in the War Food Admin- 
istrator, in so far as such powers relate 
to the administration of this order, are 
hereby delegated to the director. The 
director is authorized to redelegate to 
any person within the War Food Ad- 
ministration any or all of the authority 
vested in him by this order. 

(0) Territorial scope. The provisions 
of this order shall apply within the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 

(p) Communications. All reports re 
quired to be filed hereunder and all 
communications concerning this order 
shall be addressed to Order Adminis 
trator, Food Distribution Order No. 1, 


Grain Products Branch, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. CC. Ref: 
FD 1. 

(q) Effective date. ‘This order shall 
become effective at 12:01 a.m., E.W.T., 
Jan. 16, 1944. 

With respect to violations, rights ac 
crued, liabilities incurred, or appeals 
taken under Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, as amended, prior to the effective 
date of this amendment, all provisions 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1, as 
amended, in effect prior to this amend 
ment shall be deemed in full force and 
effect for the purpose of sustaining any 


proper suit, action, or other proceeding 
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UD WoRRvING 
do a Master Job 


TO-DAY! 








Another good thought 


passed on by 





MAKERS OF 


PAPERS 


FOR BAKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT 
BRANCH PLANTS 


[me PRIEAD ECR U:EA., 


KALAMAZOO 99 
PA., 


. MICHIGAN 





AND HOUSTON, TEXAS 


January 5, 1944 


with respect to any such violation, right, 
or liability. 

(E.O. 9280, 7 F.R. 10179; E.O. 9322, 
8 F.R. 3807; E.O. 9334, 8 F.R. 5423; 
E.O. 9392, 8 F.R. 14783.) 

Issued this 13th day of December, 
1943. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SOYBEAN DISCUSSED AT 
HOLES-IN-BREAD MEETING 


New Yorn, N. Y \ record attend 
ance of well over 100 at the Dec. L meet 
ing of the Holes-in-Bread Club indicated 
the keen interest in the much discussed 
soybeans. The club this year is giving 
the industry representatives opportunity 
to discuss various factors in baking that 
are new or confusing. The discussions 
which followed the talks ran at this 
meeting to an hour and 15 minutes, 
showing that there are many phases of 
the manufacture and use of soy prod 
ucts that need explanation. 

With President Charles A. 
of Bakers’ Helper, as master of cere 


Barnes, 


monies, Neil Morgan, vice president and 
program chairman, handled the discus 
sions, assisted by Dr. Osear Skovholt, 
of Quality 


The two speakers, Stewart Rice and 


Suakers of America 


Floyd Crego, both of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inec., had the facts at their 
finger tips, with Mr. Rice explaining the 
background of soybeans and manufactur 
ing procesves, after which Mr. Crego 
talked particularly about soy flour in 
baking. 

——READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 

CLUB HEARS GEORGE CARLIN 

New York, N. Y.The Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club saw many of the 
mysteries of cake baking explained at a 
meeting Dec. 6 when George T. Carlin, 
director of bakery sales service division, 
Swift & Co.’s Laboratories, Chicago, 
showed microscopic motion pictures of 
the action of fat in cake baking. This 
new technique of picture taking has 
established facts that have heretofore 
heen guesswork about the formation of 
cake structure, action in oven expansion, 
performance of baking powder and 
causes of cake shrinkage. 

While the members of the Production 
Men’s Club turn out enthusiastically for 
their business meetings, their parties 
show they play as well as they work and 
the annual Christmas party on Dee. 10 
was a complete success. 


———-— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERS SAFETY OFFICIALS 

Cricaco, Inu.—-The Bakers Committee 
of the National Safety Council recently 
elected EK. D. Banka, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, as) chairman. Other 
officers chosen at the thirty-second Na 
tional Safety Congress in Chicago were 
Roger A. Grant, Ashville Baking Co., 
Ine., Ashville, N. C., vice chairman, and 
R. C. Haven, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, secretary. 

——=<RREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
KURT KAISER RE-ELECTED 
Mitwaukee, Wis.—Kurt Kaiser, presi 
dent of the Milwaukee Master Bakers 
Association, has been re-elected to that 
office for 1944. Other officers named at 
the December meeting were Joseph 
Vann, succeeding George Paepke as vice 
president; Carl Pritzlaff, financial sec- 
retary; Arthur Krumbiegel, treasurer; 
Nic J. Schmidt, corersponding secretary. 
Leo Rewald was elected trustee for a 

three-year term. 
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Text of Revised Bread Price Rules 








OLLOWING is the text of re- 
Bice regulation which permits 

bakers to increase the size of 
loaves by 25% and make 


a correspond- 


ing increase in price. It also incorpo- 


rates previously issued ruling on bread 
prices made by the Office of Price Ad- 
The order is known as 
Regulation 14B to the 


General Maximum Price Regulation. 


ministration. 


Supplementary 


¥ ¥ 


Part 1499—COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 
(Ss. R. 14B to G.M.P.R.) 

BREAD AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 

The purpose of Supplementary Regu- 
lation No. 14B to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation is to provide a more 
logical and convenient arrangement for 
certain provisions relating to bread and 
vakery products, heretofore embodied in 
Regulation No. 
additional 


Revised Supplementary 


it, and several provisions 


hich are incorporated in the new regu- 


lation, Revised Supplementary Regula- 
ion No. 14B applies to all sales of bread 
ind bakery products except such sales 


s are now or hereafter subject to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 262, 


319 and 495 and section 1.21 of Revised 
Supplementary Regulation No. 14. 


The maximum prices established by 
this regulation are, in the judgment of 
the Price Administrator, generally fair 
effectuate the 


Price Con 


ind equitable and will 
purposes of the Emergency 
trol Act of 


cutive Orders 


1942, as amended, and Ex 
Nos. 9250 and 9328. <A 
statement of the considerations involved 

the issuance of this regulation has 
ween issued simultaneously herewith and 
filed 
Register. 


with the Division of the Federal 
Section 1499.2251 Maximum prices for 
Under the 
Adminis 


read and bakery products, 


uthority vested in the Price 


trator by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, 
9250 and Supplementary 
tegulation No. 14B (Bread and Bakery 


Products) 


as amended, and Executive 
Orders 9328, 
which is annexed hereto and 
made a part hereof; is hereby issued. 
1499.2251 issued under 
Pub. Law 151, 78th 
9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O 
1681. 


Authority: See. 
6 Stat. 23, 
Cong; E.O. 
9328, 8 F.R. 


765; 


Supplementary Regulation No. 14B—Bread 


and Bakery Products 
ARTICLE I 


GENERAL RULE 


Maximum prices 
RTICLE l1—GENERAL MODIFICATIONS 
Weight increases 
Single maximum 


wholesale. 
Similar products. 


prices for all sales at 


Competitive sellers of the same class 
Changes in compliance with food dis 
tribution orders. 


RTICLE Ill ALTERNATIVE MAXIMUM 
PRICES IN CERTAIN CASES 

Pan bread in certain areas 

Cracker meal 

ARTICLE IV—NEW MAXIMUM PRICES 

FOR CERTAIN CASES 

Bread crumbs. 
ARTICLE I—GENERAL RULE 

All sales 

f bread and bakery products shall be 

ind remain subject to the General Max- 

imum Price 


Section 1 Maximum prices. 


Regulation save as other- 
wise provided herein and save as to such 
products as are subject to Maximum 
Price Regulations Nos. 262, 319 and sec- 
tion 1.21 of Revised Supplementary Reg- 
ulation No, 14 and save as to sales sub- 


ject to Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 

421, 422 and 423. 

ARTICLE II 
Sec. 2 


GENERAL MODIFICATIONS 
Cp Weight increases. Whenever 
the weight of any loaf or product is in 
creased over the weight of the loaf or 
product as produced in March, 1942, the 
new loaf or product shall be deemed a 


new product; and the maximum price of 


every seller of such new loaf or product 


must be determined under section 2 (b) 


or section 3 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation: Provided, That any 
baker may increase the weight of his 


loaf of bread up to a weight 25% over 
the weight of his loaf of bread as pro- 
duced in March, 1942, in which case the 
baker and all other sellers of such in- 


creased loaf of bread may increase their 
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maximum prices therefor proportionate- 
ly, per ratio of weight. 

Sec. 3. Single maximum prices for all 
wholesale. (a) All 


bread and rolls at 


sales at sales of 
wholesale as defined 
in this section by any seller shall be 
deemed sales to one class of purchasers ; 
and discounts previous!y given by any 
seller in the case of any of his sales at 
wholesale of said products may be dis- 
continued; and to this end: 

(b) The maximum price for all sales 
of bread at wholesale by any seller shall 
hereafter be such seller's wholesaler’s 
list price as existing in March, 1942, for 


the same or most nearly similar com- 








ALWAYS 


As bakers improve the quality and appearance of their breads, in spite 
of war time difficulties, they are finding improved color to be a most 


important factor in consumer approval. 
And so they are finding WYTASE to be a most important ingredient for 
the improvement of color, as well as flavor, in their breads. 
This Texas baker, for example, reports: 


** Everyone* agrees that the bread 


IMPORTANT, 





made with 1% WYTASE is whiter—and everyone 
picks it out for the best bread in the market.’ 


If you want your breads to be selected as best for color, as well as for flavor and 
other improved qualities, you’ll standardize on WYTASE as an essential ingredi- 
ent, just as thousands of bakers are doing all over Canada and the United States. 

Your WYTASE representative will be glad to work with you in improving 
the color and other quality features of your bread. 


* ORIGINAL 


REPORT ON FILE 
- = 





J. R. SHORT 7 
MILLING CO. 





4 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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% Shortening is the foundation of the cake struc- 
ture. Uniformity in shortening is of vital impor- 


tance in producing uniform baked goods. 


The makers of Covo Shortenings excel in this 
control. Covo and Covo Super-Mix are, in all 
important properties, the most uniform shorten- 


ings made for bakers. 
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modity or, if none, such list price of his 
most closely competitive seller or, if 
none, a maximum price as determined 
under section 3 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, 
“sales at wholesale” include all sales 
of the seller to retailers, restaurants and 
hotels. 

Sec. 4 Similar products. In the case 
of bread and bakery products one prod- 
uct is similar to another if: 

(a) It has substantially the same cost 
at the time of the determination; 

(b) It is made from the same basic 
type of dough, and 

(c) It has the same weight when com- 
pletely finished and ready for wrapping 
or when ready for sale if sold un- 
wrapped, 

Sec. 5 Competitive sellers of the same 
class. In the case of bread and bakery 
products one person shall be deemed a 
competitive seller of the same class only 
if such competitor: 

(a) Performs the same production or 
marketing function (for example, manu- 
facturing, distributing, retailing) ; 

(b) Of a similar type (for example, 
department store, chain store, specialty 
store, cut rate store, house to house 
seller) ; 

(c) Deals in the same type of com- 
modities ; 

(d) Sells to the same type of pur- 
chaser (for example, to wholesalers, re- 
tailers, route sellers or ultimate con- 
sumers), and 

(e) Services the same or a_ similar 
area. 

Sec. 6 Changes in compliance with 
food distribution orders. Whenever a 
seller makes any change in a products 
or practice pursuant to a food distri- 
bution order no change in the maximum 
price of his products as theretofore ex- 
isting need be made unless such increase 
or decrease in maximum price is spe- 
cifically required by some other provi- 
sion hereof or of some other regulation 
or order, 

ARTICLE II—ALTERNATIVE MAXIMUM 
PRICES IN CERTAIN CASES 

Sec. 7 Pan bread in certain areas. 
(a) (1) Maximum prices. In the follow- 
ing areas the maximum prices for sales 
of pan bread shall, at the option of the 
seller, be either the maximum prices as 
hereinbefore established or the following 
maximum prices at wholesale, retail, and 
retail by chain store, private label: 


In the state of Utah, in Fargo, N. D., 
and Moorhead, Minn., 16 to 18 oz, 7%c, 8%e 
and 7%c; 19 to 22 oz, 9c, lle and 9c; 24 to 
97 


27 oz, 10¢, 12¢ and 10 
In the District of Columbia, 15 to 17 oz, 


ic, 8c and Tc; 31 to 33 oz, 14e. 

In Dallas, Texas, 23 to 25 oz, 9c, Ille, 
and 9c. 

In Santa Barbara County, Cal., 23 to 25 


oz, 9c, lle and 9e«. 

(2) Definitions. For the purposes of 
this section the following terms shall 
have the following meanings: 

(i) “Chain store private label” refers 
to pan bread sold under a distinctive 
name or label in one or more retail gro- 
cery or general merchandise stores, com- 
prising the whole or part of a chain of 
four or more such stores, and operating 
as co-operatives or under a common 
trade name or common ownership. Each 
of said four stores must customarily do 
more than 60% of its business in mer- 
chandise other than bakery products. 

(ii) “Pan bread” means any bread 
baked in a pan, form or screen. 

Sec. 8 Cracker meal. (a) Maximum 
prices. Maximum prices for sales of 
cracker meal in containers of 5 lbs or 
more by any person other than a person 
subject to Maximum Price Regulations 
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Nos. 421, 422 or 423, shall be the maxi- 
mum prices determined in accordance 
with the provisions of sec. 1499.2 and 
other applicable sections of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, or: 

(1) 6.55¢ per Ib delivered at any point 
within the District of Columbia or any 
state other than California, Oregon and 
Washington; and 

(2) 7.35¢ per Ib delivered at any point 
within the states of California, Oregon 
and Washington. 

(b) Notification of change in mazi- 
mum prices. With the first delivery of 
cracker meal in any case where the 
seller determines a new maximum price 
pursuant to this section, he shall: 

(1) Supply each wholesaler and_ re- 
tailer who purchases from him with 
written notice as set forth below: 

(Insert date) 

Notice to Wholesalers and Retailers 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe item 
by kind, variety, brand and container type 
and size) has been changed by the Office of 
Price Administration. We are authorized to 
inform you that if you are a wholesaler or 
retailer pricing this item under Maximum 
Price Regulation Nos, 421, 422 or 423, you 
must refigure your ceiling price for this 
item on the first delivery of it to you from 
your customary type of supplier containing 
this notification. You must refigure your 
ceiling price following the rules in section 6 


of Maximum Price Regulation Nos, 421, 422 
or 423, whichever is applicable to you. 


For a period of 60 days after making 
such change in the maximum price of an 
item, and with the first shipment after 
the 60-day period to each person who 
has not made a purchase within that 
time, the processor shall include in each 
case or carton containing the item the 
written notice set forth above. 

(2) Notify each purchaser of the item 
from him who is a_ distributor other 
than a wholesaler and retailer of such 
change in maximum price by written 
notice attached to or written on the in- 
voice issued in connection with his first 
transaction with such purchaser as fol- 
lows: 

(Insert date) 
Notice to Distributors Other Than Whole- 
salers and Retailers 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe item 
by kind, variety, brand and container type 
and size) has been changed from $..... to 
$.... under the provisions of Supplementary 
Regulation 14B. You are required to notify 
al! wholesalers and retailers for whom you 
are the customary type of supplier, pur- 
chasing the item from you of any allowable 
change in your maximum price. This notice 


must be made in the manner prescribed in 
section 8 of Supplementary Regulation 14B. 


ARTICLE I1V—NEW MAXIMUM PRICES 
IN CERTAIN CASES 

Sec. 9 Bread crumbs. (a) Maximum 
prices. (1) The maximum price of every 
person for the sale or delivery of bread 
crumbs to any person other than an 
ultimate consumer shall be 10c¢ per Ib. 

(2) The maximum price of every per- 
son for the sale or delivery of bread 
crumbs to an ultimate consumer shall 
be 12¥sc per Ib. 

(3) To the foregoing maximum price, 
each seller of bread crumbs may add his 
actual packaging and_ transportation 
costs. 

(4) If the figure resulting contains a 
fraction of 2c or more, it may be ad- 
justed to the next higher cent, or if less 
than Yoc, to the next lower cent. 

(b) Definitions. (1) “Ultimate con- 
sumer” is any person purchasing bread 
crumbs for use in prepared foods. How- 
ever, it does not include cafe, cafeterias, 
hotels or other eating places purchasing 
bread crumbs for use in prepared foods 
sold or distributed to their customers, 
or institutions, public or private, pur- 
chasing bread crumbs for use in pre- 
pared foods for sale or distribution to 
their customers or inmates. 

This regulation shall become effective 


Dee. 18, 1943. 
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A STATEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 


DESIGNED TO EASE 


2 WEIR) ORES Le epee Spe 


S you know, multiwall paper 
f bags are doing an important 


Hundreds of chemicals and agri- 


job of war-time packaging. 


cultural products formerly shipped 
in wood, metal or fabric; vastly in- 
creased volume of standard food 
products normally shipped in 
paper; quantities of essential ce- 
ment and other construction mate- 
rials which must move on schedule, 
and government requirements for 
multiwall paper bags for overseas 
shipments... all these result in an 
unprecedented production prob- 
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lem for our industry. 

Fortunately, both raw material 
supply and bag manufacturing fa- 
cilities are ample, but the purchaser 
and the producer of bags must work 
together, so that the full productive 
potentialities may be realized for 
the good of all concerned. 

With this objective in mind, we 
suggest every possible move toward 
bag simplification. Your coopera- 
tion will speed production and de- 
livery, and enable multiwall bag 
manufacturers to produce vastly 
increased quantities. 
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Some of the factors which tend to retard production are: 


1. Excessive ink coverage, or multicolor printing when one or two colors 


would suffice; 
2. [a] Use of tuck-in sleeves when L.C. 


sleeves would be adequate; [ b] use 


of any type of sleeve if not absolutely necessary; 


3. Variations in depth of notch cuts; 


4. Thumb-cut, interply pasting, and gusset pasting; 


5. Specifying a variety of sizes, composed of differences of one or two 
inches or less in bag width or length. Standardization of bag sizes 
might prove practical in your plant operation; 


and, perhaps most important, you can 


ease the situation by: 


A. Anticipating your bag requirements; 


B. Keeping inventory at a m 


There are many cases where any 
or all of these and other special fea- 
tures are necessary. This is ad- 
dressed to those users of bags who 
can dispense with any of them in 
time of war. Every move toward 
bag simplification [even at some 
temporary inconvenience to bag 
users] helps accelerate and in- 
crease production of these impor- 
tant containers. 

May we suggest that you give 
consideration to this goal of bag 
simplification and standardization 
on present and future orders! Man- 








iN CANADA 


BATES VALVE BAG CO.,LTD. | Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 


Montreal, Quebec : : 
Vancouver, B. C. Franklin, Va. Kansas City, 














WALL 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION ¢* MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION ¢ THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


inimum. 


power limitations make it impossi- 
ble for us to call on every customer 
immediately, but our representa- 
tive will call to discuss your specific 
situation as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, any immediate action 
on your part will be most helpful. 

For St. Regis Paper Company, 
we pledge a continuance of the 
complete cooperation of every man 
and woman in the organization to 
make every possible effort in the 
interest of producing good bags in 
sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of Government and industry. 





NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. 


Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. Nazareth, 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
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Denver, Colo. 
Pa, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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OPA Changes 





* 
By William A. Quinlan 


Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


AKERS still have the problem of 
getting many necessary ingredients 
and will continue to have it as far ahead 
as we can see. Sugar has been and is 
No. 1. 


tioning of sugar will be discontinued. 


Discount the reports that ra- 


There is a lot more sugar but it still 
will be rationed. OPA’s idea is to give 
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bakers, for use in all types of bakery 
products, only the regular percentage of 
1941 use allowed all industrial users. 
The War Food Administration, however, 
having a direct interest in and recogni- 
tion of the special importance of bakery 
products, probably will go to bat for 
an extra allotment for use in all types 
of bakery products—at least, if bakers 
make a strong request for it, backed up 
by specific facts as to the need. If 
your letters to the War Food Adminis- 
tration are factual and convincing and 
if there are enough of them, you should 
receive a basic allotment of at least 


100% of your 1941 base for use in all 
types of bakery products, plus whatever 
is allowed in certain counties because of 
population increases. 

The elimination of differential ration- 
ing imposes, ar rather emphasizes, a duty 
upon fou. That duty is to use sugar 
and other critical ingredients wisely, in 
the best interests of the war effort. 

Those of us who have spoken in Wash- 
ington for the baking industry or for 
members of it have contended from the 
start that both the baker’s patriotic in- 
terest and his selfish interest make for 
wise use of such ingredients. That is, 








BE CERTAIN OF ADEQUATE ENRICHMENT! (° ) 
— 
BE A “p-f-I-S’’ USER DURING 1944! AN 


Because vitamin and mineral content of flour varies and 
baking losses fluctuate, minimum enrichment may at times 


become inadequate enrichment. So for extra assurance of 
potency, use Red Label “B-E-T-S”— ithe bread-enrichment 
tablets with the safety factor. The premium you pay is /ow, 
about 3/;¢ per 100 pounds of bread. The protection is price- 
less! For further information, consult our TECHNICAL 


SALES SERVICE. 


*“B.E-T-S" method of bread- 
enrichment, originated by and 
exclusively available through 
Winthrop Chemical Ce., Inc. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





YOU NEED THE NEW 


RIBOFLAVIN BOOSTERS! 


When linifed milk supplies force a reduction 
in milk solids, or with hearth-baked goods, 
use these new “Boosters” with “B-E-T-S" to 
maintain riboflavin content at the required 
level. Economical. Write for prices and free 
table of directions for easy, accurate use. 





FIGHT 


Infantile 
Paralysis 


JANUARY 14-31 
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we have said that as a natural result 
of the shortage of ingredients like sugar 
and fat that are used in large quantities 
in so-called rich or fancy products, of 
the shortage of manpower, and of the 
price squeeze, the baker will make the 
largest poundage of the plainest prod- 
ucts containing the most flour that will 
be reasonably acceptable to the con- 
sumer. Thus, we do not need differen- 
tial rationing, fine distinctions as to the 
relative essentiality of various bakery 
products or other complicated regula- 
tion to achieve the government’s pur 
pose of getting the most flour into con- 
sumption with the least use of sugar, 
fat and other critical ingredients. 

The truth of that is shown by sur- 
veys of relative total use of flour and 
of critical ingredients by bakers since 
rationing began. Nevertheless, the in 
dividual baker should not be entirely 
content to let nature take its course 
but should keep constantly before him 
this objective of most effective use of 
the ingredients that are in short supply. 
“Effective use” means simplification of 
products, but not debasement of prod 
ucts. The consumer still is the boss, 
and anyone who forgets it, even in 4 
sellers’ market, will have to reckon with 
her either now or later. 

TREND TOWARD SIMPLICITY 

The elimination of differential ration- 
ing is one evidence of the present trend 
in some governmental quarters toward 
more simple and sensible regulation. It 
has taken them a long time to learn the 
lesson and they are only beginning to 
apply it, but men like Walter F. Straub, 
the new OPA chief of food rationing, 
and his assistant Ivan W. Burdick are 
beginning to get many things on a more 
intelligent and workable basis, largely 
by seeking and applying the practical 
advice of industry. 

One innovation, introduced under Mr. 
Straub’s administration, is the combined 
registration of industrial users of ra 
tioned foods. Bakers and other users 
give their local boards one new regis 
tration form (OPA Form R-1200), cov- 
ering all rationed ingredients and all 
allotments are based on this new regis- 
tration. 

The baker’s problem is simplified be 
cause he gets allotments for everything 
at the same time and all for calendar 
quarters. Knowing just how much fats, 
processed foods and sugar you will have 
for each three months will make plan- 
ning a lot easier than it has been with 
two-month allotment periods for sugar, 
three-month periods for shortening and 
four-month periods for processed foods. 

OPA won’t stop with this step but 
will put industrial users under one new 
general ration order covering all ingre- 
dients, instead of under three separate 
orders (Ration Orders 3, 13 and 16) as 
at present. Thus the provisions on re- 
placements, population increases, adjust- 
ments, procedure and other administra- 
tive provisions also will be uniform or 
consistent for all rationed ingredients 
in contrast with the muddled and con- 
flicting orders we now have. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTIONS 


The next logical step will be to have 
one section in OPA to handle all ration- 
ing for each type of industrial user. 
We hope that will follow. That is, 
there should be a bakery section to 
handle rationing of sugar, fats and 
everything else rationed to the baker, 
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SUBSIDY 


OR NO SUBSIDY 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Bakes Perfect Bread 
and 
Needs No Blending 


LINCOLYA”, 


NEBRASKA 
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instead of compelling him to take his 
problem to a sugar section, a fat sec- 
tion, a dairy section and a fruit section. 

The improvement in OPA policies and 
methods is already quite noticeable, 
although it is only a beginning. It is 
important because the administration’s 
determination to feed the world, or try 
to do it, during the postwar years 
means that we are a long way from the 
end of rationing and price control. 

The War Food Administration has 
been one of the agencies most willing 
to seek or accept the practical knowl- 
edge and help of industry and is doing 
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so more than ever, after stubbing its 
toe a few times because it failed to 
It has shown its willingness and 
ability to learn by experience, and we 


do so. 


look for more simple and effective regu- 
lations, including improvements in Food 
Distribution Order No. 1, from that 
source also. 


¥ ¥ 


Epiror’s Nore. 
Quinlan is part of a recent talk before 
the New England Bakers Association. 


This summary by Mr. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A man who lacks bread is ready for 


anything.—French Saying. 
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Private Motor Truck Owners 
Plan War Conference Jan. 27 


How should war agencies handling 
manpower, rationing and conservation of 
motor truck equipment and materials 
What 
phases of present regulations, if any, 


“unwind” when peace comes? 


should carry over into the reconstruc- 
tion period? 

These and other problems that will 
confront private motor truck owners 
during the remainder of the war and in 





AGAIN AVAILABL 


LtDAHO 


PURE 





POTATO FLOUR 


GRANULAR 


nOGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





OUR NEW PLANT NOW OPERATING 


QUALITY THAN EVER 


BETTER 


QUANTITY wsiitties 


the postwar era will be reviewed at the 
fifth annual meeting and war conference 
to be held Jan. 27-28 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, under the sponsorship 
of the National 
Motor Truck Owners. 


Council of Private 

The theme of the meeting, “What Is 
Ahead for Private Motor Trucks?” in- 
dicates the broad scope of the program 
that is to be presented for the purpose 
of revealing both industry and govern- 
ment plans for the future, especially 
after victory is won. 

Industry men will discuss topics of 
major importance with particular em- 
phasis on postwar problems as they will 
affect operations of the private motor 
truck owners. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense 
attend the sessions and speak at one of 


Transportation, will 


the luncheons. 

“From every angle, this war confer- 
ence is a ‘must’ to private motor truck 
operators,” A. M. Grean, Jr., president 
of the council and vice president of 
Ward Baking Co., stated in announcing 
the Jan. 27-28 meeting at Chicago. 
“The transition period ahead, from vic- 
tory through to full-time peace condi- 
tions, brings many problems that must 
be confronted now! 

“The fifth annual meeting and war 
conference of the council will provide 
a forum for the discussion of such im- 
portant postwar problems by industry 
and government.” 
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WLB GRANTS WAGE INCREASE 
TO DENVER BAKERY WORKERS 
Denver, Coro.—The regional War 
Labor Board during the past week or- 
dered a general wage increase of 4c an 
hour for 265 employees of 15 Denver 
bakeries. The 265 
were represented by the Bakery and 


employees affected 


Confectionery Workers International Lo- 
cal No. 26, AFL. The board directed 
the employees of six other bakeries rep- 
resented by the union be paid the hourly 
union wage scale. 
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HORN ESTATE $3,299,582 





PuiLapeLpuiA, Pa.—The estate of the 
late Joseph V. Horn, who died two 
years ago, included 22,214 shares of 
Horn & Hardart Baking common stock, 
which in an accounting filed for audit 
in Orphans Court in Philadelphia last 
week, was appraised at $1,932,618, The 
entire personal estate is understood to 
be $3,299,582. Mr. 
the founders and for many years was 
president of the Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co. 


Horn was one of 
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A pastry bakery is being constructed 
at Camp Shanks, N. Y., and will start 
operation early in January, Expert 
bakers will preside in the new shop and 
conduct schools where enlisted personnel 
will take courses. Baked goods will be 
produced in quantities heretofore im- 
possible because of limited facilities. 
The bakeshop will be the first of its 
kind set up at any Army Service Forces 
installation. Formerly, pastry bakeries 
of this type have been used only at 
Army Air Forces installations. 
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OUR PLEDGE... NOW AS ALWAYS..-- 
to supply you with the 
very finest quality 
flours modern milling 


methods can produce .-- 
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Another BULLS-EYE 


in our Nation-Wide 


Here is another colorful poster in the Anheuser-Busch campaign 
to get workers and their families to eat plenty of bread. The 
people of your community are being impressed by these messages, 


all along our far-flung delivery routes. 


Now, as never before, the nation is learning the importance of 


proper nourishment and the part bread plays in supplying it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. e@ s$T. LOUIS 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
sT. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The National Wartime Nutrition Program 
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DO YOU KNOW . a 


tt ti tt eG et 


" 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 63 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1—On an average 20% sugar is ob- 88% lactose (milk sugar). True or 
tained from sugar beets. True or false? false? 


2.—Whole milk powder contains about 3.—When cinnamon is used in a bread 


or roll dough, fermentation is speeded 
up. True or false? 

4.—In making soda crackers %4 to 
144% yeast, based on the weight of the 
flour, is used. True or false? 

5—Arrowroot is a starch made from 
the roots of the arrowroot. True or 
false? 

6.—There is no difference in sweeten- 
ing power between powdered and gran- 
ulated sugar. True or false? 

7.—A high percentage of malt used in 
a bread dough has no effect upon the 
absorption. True or false? 
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8.—When moldy ingredients are used 
in a bread dough, the baked loaves will 
mold much sooner than when the proper 
type of ingredients is used. True or 
false? 

9.—The average fermentation loss in 
a controlled fermentation room is about 
5%. True or false? 

10.—Whole wheat flour has_ better 
keeping qualities than white flour. True 
or false? 

11.—Sour cream butter is used in mak- 
ing cakes instead of sweet cream butter 
because the color of this type of butter 
is a deeper yellow, thereby improving 
the appearance of the cakes. True or 
false? 

12—When making rye bread, the 
sponge dough method will produce a 
better flavor than the straight dough 
method. True or false? 

13.—When making bread, the tempera- 
ture of the proof box should be about 
95° F. and the humidity should be 
about 80-85%. ‘True or false? 

14.—In order to clean angel food pans 
easily they should be soaked in hot 
water for some time before they are 
cleaned. True or false? 

15.—In the production of pies, the 
baker should make two different doughs 

using one for the bottom crust and 
one for the top crust—in order to obtain 
the best results. True or false? 

16.—The government standard for rai- 
sin bread is that it must not contain less 
than 6 oz of raisins to the pound of 
bread. True or false? 

17.—When canned apples are flat in 
taste, they may be improved by the ad- 
dition of a little citric acid. True or 
false? 

18.—A container marked “pure fruit 
jam” must contain 55% fruit and 45% 
sugar. True or false? 

19.—Bread should be cooled to at least 
95° F. before it is wrapped. True or 
false? 

20.—Rye bread doughs should be 
mixed on slow speed. True or false? 
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MAX AMS’ ANNIVERSARY 
New York, N. Y.—Max Ams, Inc., 
manufacturer of bakers’ ingredients, is 





celebrating 75 years in the food busi- 
ness this year. In 1868 the young immi- 
grant, Max Ams, established the first 
delicatessen store and, with his brother 
Charles, later expanded the business to 
include shortenings, fillings and other 
ingredients for the commercial baker. 

The first application of the sealing 
principle used today in sanitary canning 
was developed by the brothers. Through 
the years the firm has kept pace with 
the times. One of its recent acquisitions 
is the Falk Products Co., of Cadillac, 
Mich., manufacturers of potato flour and 
other bakers’ products. The president 
of the firm now is Milton S. Jacobs. 

The Max Ams, Inc., Employees As- 
sociation, as part of its share in the 
Diamond Jubilee, held a dinner dance 
on Dec. 3 at the Hurricane Club in 
New York. 
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Forty-one employees of the Colvin 
Bakery, Janesville, Wis., 10 of them 
serving in the armed forces, have been 
presented with Christmas bonus checks 
totaling $3,589. Checks to men in serv- 
ice total $615. The amount of bonus 
to each employee depended upon their 
length of service with the company. 
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We cannot be sure of it but we have great reason to 
hope that this New Year will witness peace restored 


through Victory to half, perhaps even all, the World. 


Meanwhile, we who are associated in supplying our 


own and many other lands with good bread can only 
aid by carrying on,—making sure always that our 


products are honestly milled, honestly baked, the 


La fe RT 


very best we can supply in a time when a good loaf 


is more important than ever before. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
*2.000 Sacks Daily | 








* What we used to 
call 1,000 barrels 
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ALABAMA 
Ernest Lloyd has reopened his bakery 
at Anniston which was closed for six 


weeks. The sales space was enlarged 


and remodeled during that time. 


The salesroom of Ingram’s Bakery, 


Opelika, was recently redecorated. J. T. 


Hamilton, Jr., manages this shop. 


T'S the quality and goodness 

of a product that makes 
people come back for more. 
That's how it is with the bread 
you bake... and with Red 
Star Yeast. 
Good bakers know from actual 
experience that they can count 


on Red Star Yeast for consis- 


YEAST FOOD 7 


Street, 
premises at 11368 95th Street, Edmon- 


MALT SYRUP © 


ALBERTA 
Joseph M. Shecketer, baker, 11735 9th 
Edmonton, has purchased new 


ton, and has moved his bakery there. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Nabob Food Products, Ltd., Vancou- 


ver, announces that it has acquired the 


tently good performance. For 
62 years we've been concen- 
trating on the improvement and 
control of this one precious 
product. It's uniform, and it's 
pure because every ingredient 
that goes into Red Star Yeast 
is carefully watched over and 


controlled by chemists. 


RED* STAR YEAST 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS « 


The business will continue 





busine s and property of Dad’s Cookie 
Co, (B.C.), Ltd., 468 Kingsway, Van- 
couver, with the exception of the Van- 


couver Island portion of the business. 


under the 


same name. 


Hector Gallicano has sold his bakery 


business at Revelstoke. 


Nash’s Family Bakery has opened a 


is 





Every batch of yeast is pre- 
tested for performance by 
actual baking tests. 

With all its chemical elements 
in perfect harmony, Red Star 
Yeast is brought to you FRESH. 
It acts fast to give you plump, 
light, delicious loaves. You can 


always depend on it for results. 


ALVATABS 


Our boys need help NOW—Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


store at 4090 East 
Sireet, Vancouver. 


branch Hastings 
CALIFORNIA 

The Old Bakery, 

owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 


Mission Tracy, 
Paul Heiling since February, 1939, has 
Rudolph 


Kalscics, both of whom have been em- 


been sold to Mr. and Mrs. 


ployed at the bakery for several years. 


Baker’s Bakery, Los Angeles, has 
been sold to Harry Block by Irving 
Baker. The bakery is located at 3007 


Wabash Avenue. 
Gene Reber has reopened the Balboa 
Bakery, Newport Beach. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


changed the name of McFeely’s Bakery, 


Erwin Schwaer have 


Monrovia, which they purchased from 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam McFeely to the 
Pinafore Bakery. Mr. and Mrs. Schwaer 
formerly operated a bakery at Montrose. 

The Ahrens Pastry Shop, Bishop, has 
been moved to the premises formerly 
State Cafe. 
The shop has been remodeled and _re- 


occupied by the Golden 


decorated and new cases in- 

stalled. 
Manuel 

Bakery and Grocery, Vacaville, has an- 


display 
Bill Gordon is the proprietor. 
Ramos, owner of the Star 


nounced the discontinuance of his bakery 


business. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
New show cases and other new bakery 
installed in the 
Woodridge Home Bakery, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Koster. The old 


machinery has been contributed to the 


equipment has been 


salvage campaign. 


FLORIDA 


A permit has been issued to the 
Grables Bakery, Miami, for a concrete 
addition to cost $5,400. 

Leon’s Bakery, Coral Gables, reopened 
recently after being closed for a month. 
The bakery is operated by Leon Ens- 


minger and George W. Harding. 


GEORGIA 

Harry Collins, formerly manager of 
Craig’s Bakery, Columbus, is now man- 
ager of the Blue Ribbon Bakery, Dub- 
lin, owned by W. H. Benson, of Ben- 
son’s Bakery, Athens. 

The Dortch Baking Co., Atlanta, has 
bought a new cake batch mixer and 
will install it soon. 

The Federal Bakeshop, Columbus, was 
recently redecorated. 

Ball, 
Ball’s Bakery, has closed out his retail 


Barney Fitzgerald, owner of 
salesroom and is confining his business 


to wholesale. 


ILLINOIS 
The Home Bakery, Quincy, was re- 
cently closed for an indefinite period 
because of a lack of help. 
Charles Kellogg, formerly of Genoa, 
has opened a bakery in Des Plaines. 


INDIANA 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Rollison have 
purchased the bakery in Delphi from 
Ray Hefleng. 


IOWA 


George Holm, operator of the Holm 
Bake Shop in West Des Moines, has 
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Remember Tuffy, the minister's son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “‘great’”’ isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you'll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 
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moved his shop from 313 Fifth Street 
into larger quarters at 206 Fifth Street. 

Announcement of the opening of Og- 
den’s new pastry shop, Ogden, has been 
made by Walter Allis. 
located in the Odd Fellows building. 


The shop is 


Lester Hite, of Alton, has opened a 
bakery in Hamburg. Mr, Hite pur- 
chased the equipment formerly used by 
Rad Bennett and brought with him some 
of his own equipment used in his bakery 
in the northern part of the state. 

A new oven was recently installed in 
the Decorah Bakery, Decorah, by the 
proprietor, Henry Dotseth. An open 
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house was held when the oven was in- 
stalled to give the bakery’s customers a 
chance to see the new acquisition. 

Formal opening of Beyer’s Retail 
Store No. 4, 1606 Harrison Street (for- 
merly Vienna Bakery), Davenport, was 
held recently. 

Holm’s Bakery, East Des Moines, has 
moved to a new location at 206 Fifth 
Street. 

John F. Saur has purchased the Cot- 
tage Bakery, Clinton. 

A new bread slicer was recently in- 
stalled in the Odebolt Bakery, Odebolt, 
by Henry Flogstad, owner. 
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KANSAS 
W. R. Biggs has sold the Quality 
Bakery, Cherryvale, to Carl Clark. 

The Home Bakery, Washington, was 
recently reopened by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Gauvreau. 

KENTUCKY 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
at Frankfort recently by the Cave City 
Bakery, Cave City. Capitalized at $1,000 
it was chartered by Charles P. Tucker, 
W. G, Smith, N. 


Woodberry Bohannon. 


Alexander Smith and 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 
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KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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MARYLAND 
A large new oven was recently in 
stalled in MclIntyre’s Bakery, Western 
port. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Leighton Bakery, Amesbury, w 
recently damaged by a fire which de 
stroyed the 150-year-old America 
House in which it was located. 

Partridge’s Food Shoppe, Lexingto 
has opened additional quarters at th 
store location 


adjoining its present 


The new section contains attractive] 


arranged bakery counters. 


MICHIGAN 

Cruff’s Bakery, Petosky, has been sol 
to John Weimer. 

Situated for the last 11 years in the 
DeGayner building, 610 Carpenter Ave 
nue, the Rocheleau Home Bakery, Mount 
Iron, has moved to new quarters acros: 
the street in the former Mountain Hote] 
purchased by the proprietor, R. H 
Rocheleau, from Mr. and Mrs. Abe 
Raskin. 

MINNESOTA 

The Edwardson Bakery, Austin, has 

Koulaskie, of St 


Charles Edwardson will return 


been sold to John 
Cloud. 
to Hibbing to take charge of the bak 
ery there to replace his son who has 
entered the armed forces. 

Tom Crane, proprietor of the Sunris: 
Bakery, has purchased a half interes 
in the Patty Ann Bakery at Sioux Fall 
S. D. Mr. Crane will retain the Mar 
shall Bakery, but will spend several day 
a week in Sioux Falls supervising th 
bakery there. 

Young’s Bakery, Paynesville, is now 
well settled in its new home, The for 
mer Arleigh Beht building which now 
houses the bakery has been complete] 
renovated. 

Howard Strom, manager of the Na 
tional Tea Co. store in Willmar for the 
last eight years, has purchased _ the 
Town Talk Bakery from Ed Loughrey 

The Haas Bakery, Slayton, operated 
for the past two years by Mr. and Mrs 
Peter Haas has been taken over by 
Peter Pinch, of Pipestone. 

The Morgan Bakery, Morgan, has re- 
opened. 


MISSOURI 


Myrtle’s Bakery, City, has 
been operated by Ray M. Wright, who 


Kansas 


formerly operated a bakery in Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

The Wagner Bakery, Jackson, has dis- 
continued wholesale baking for the dura 
tion. 


MONTANA 
\. Houdek, 


sakery, Great Falls, has announced the 


owner of the Shelby 
sale of his business to Max Cebulla, of 
Havre, manager of the Eddy Bakery 
there. Cebula has taken possession. 
Bungalow Bakery, Great Falls, has 
reopened for 
Street South. 


business at 12 Fourt!l 


NEBRASKA 
The Chambers Bakery, Chambers, has 
done some rearranging and moved the 
equipment into the west side. 
Glen Litz recently sold his bakery 
at Bassett to J. M. Abbenhaus. 


NEVADA 
The Progress Bakery, Tonopah, dam- 
aged by fire last summer, has been re- 
paired and 


reopened. Several new 
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We like, of course, to sell our good flours to any 
baker, but we like best of all to supply “POLAR 
BEAR” flour, as we have through the years, to many 
bakers who are exceedingly particular about the 
flour they use,—who habitually buy for quality and 
not in response to transient differences in price. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





The NEW ERA ‘MILLING ‘COMPANY 
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@ LARABEE CAKE FLOURS 


bring you 
customers 





a 


THREE MILLION WOMEN, gone into war time 


industry, now eagerly buy your bakers cakes and sweet goods. 
Other millions, handicapped by rationed ingredients and the 

pressure of busier days, have given up home baking and discovered 
anew the delicious, satisfying goodness of your bakers skill. 

Larabee’s cake and “special purpose” soft flours help you to 

please ...and hold these new customers for keeps ... when the 

pressure of war time activities and rationing will be relaxed. Never 

again need they work long weary hours to bake the home made 

cakes and pastries, now that they’ve found the answer to their families 
“sweet tooth” in the bake shop and on the grocery display rack. 
Larabee cake and “special purpose” soft flours are milled 

by specialists. Their high standards of uniform quality are known 

to two generations of bakers who have built sound consumer 
demand on fine cakes and sweet goods. They will continue to 


help you ‘keep more satisfied customers, during and after the war. 


Ask your Larabee representative to tell you all about these special 


Larabee cake and pastry flours that meet your baking needs. 


GUMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING GO. 


GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS 
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pieces of equipment, including a slicer, 
have been installed. 
NEW YORK 
Fire recently caused $1,100 damage to 
Buffalo. 


Flames were attributed to an overheated 


Stanley Lesniak’s bakery, 
stove. 

The Barnard Bakeshops, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, have changed their name to the 
Curly Top Bakeries, Inc. 

Bakers Commodities, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a bakery products 
business in Kings County. Capital stock 
is $20,000, $100 par value. Directors 
ire.Samuel Klein, Seymour Groshat and 
Jerome J. Warrus, 233 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Horn & Korman, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a bakery goods busi- 
ness in Brooklyn. Directors are Kopel 
Horn, Lillian Horn and Rubin Korman, 
952 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Bertram Baking Co., Inc., has been 
‘hartered to conduct a general bakery 
misiness in Richmond County.  Direc- 
ors are Irving Steinman, 1066 E. 8th 
St; David Alexander, 4600 9th Ave; Paul 
R. Dorfman, 1621 50th St., Brooklyn. 

Fink Bread Co,, New York, has 
changed its capital stock from 2,000 
shares, 500 preferred at $100 par value 
ind 1,500 common at no par value, to 
2,000 shares, no par value. Papers to 
this effect have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state in Albany. 

Zatal Baking Corp., New York, and 
Perry’s Bake Shop, Inc., Kings County, 
have been dissolved, according to papers 
filed in Albany. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
John Manson has put into use a mod- 
ern new baking oven at his bakery in 
Langdon. The new oven is of the re- 


volving type. 


OKLAHOMA 

Mickey Davis, formerly superintend 
ent of Van’s Bakery, Edmond, has pur- 
chased and taken over the management 
of “Ma” Morgan’s Pastry Shop, 1308 
N.E. 28rd, Oklahoma City. 

Kd Morrow has reopened his Betty 
\nn Bakery, Anthony. 

The interior of the Claremore Bakery, 
Claremore, was remodeled and the ex- 
terior painted white when it moved to 
i new location. 

Dan Daniels has opened a bakery in 
Oklahoma City under the name of Dan- 
iel’s Pastry Shop. 


OREGON 


Repair and reconstruction work have 
heen started on the Home Bakery, As- 
toria, which was destroyed by fire last 
\pril. Arthur H. Tillander is the 
owner. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Charles D. Robertson has registered 
as owner of the Tabler Doughnut Co., 
199 Elmwood Ave., Providence. 

Marie A. Gravel has registered as 
owner of the Sunnyflake Doughnut Shop, 
566 Clifton St., Woonsocket. 

Norman A. Boulay and Maurice P. 
Christensen, Jr., have registered Ann’s 
Do-Nut Shop, 110 Broadway, Newport, 
as owners. 

Harry & Vincent Tarducci, of Black- 
stone, Mass., have registered as owners 
of Martinell’s Bakery, 439 Rathburn St., 
Woonsocket. 


Frank Calise, bakery proprietor, 125 
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Sutton St., Providence, has added three 
new trucks to his fleet. 

Food Service, Inc., has started a new 
bakery at Walsh-Kaiser Shipyard, Prov- 
idence, with Roland Caverly in charge. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

New fixtures in the Black Hills Bak- 
ery, Custer, add both to the appearance 
of the shop and to its convenience. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Achenbach have installed 
two display cases, a wrapping table and 
a wall case. ‘The new fixtures are fin- 


ished in light oak. 

















Victory brings peace to the world again. 


TENNESSEE 
The New York Bakery, Chattanooga, 
operated by I. Miller, has been closed 
for an indefinite period. 
The Mercer Pie Co., Chattanooga, has 
insialled exhaust fans and ventilating 
features in the plant. \ new ceiling 


was also put in. 
TEXAS 
Roosth, Baking Co., 


Tyler, has installed a new bun divider 


Bennie Tyler 

and molder in his plant. 
Emil Novak has taken over the City 

Bakery, Kaufman, formerly owned and 


You who make the nation’s bread are a part of a 
great army providing basic foods for America at War. 
For food is vital to victory, and Food Fights For 
Freedom, too. 


The bakers of this country may well look back 
with pride upon a record of high achievement. In 
spite of many handicaps and shortages — with equip- 
ment, manpower, and materials — you have produced 
an unprecedented volume of food, so essential to our 
nation’s health in Wartime. 


Start the New Year right... by buying more War 
Bonds with the savings we hope we have helped make 
available to you. And keep on buying Bonds until 
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operated by Fred Krauss and his son. 
He has been employed by the bakery 
for 15 years. 

Kugene Curry’s Bakery at Fort Stock- 
ton has been purchased by Bill and 
John Vickery, who will operate it under 
the name of the Vickery Bakery. 


VERMONT 


Barrett has bought the 
Victory Bakery, Bennington. 


James HH. 


WASHINGTON 
lee Smart, owner of the Davenport 
Bakery, Spokane, has purchased the for- 
mer Ross Grocery building from Mrs. 





SUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Emma Joslin, and has moved his bakery 
there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Romaneschi have 
purchased Nelson’s Bakery, Everett. 

WISCONSIN 

Fire originating in the basement of 
Meurer’s Bakery, 5322 West Vliet Street, 
Milwaukee, recently caused damage to 
the store and building estimated at 
7,500. Of undetermined orig'n, the fire 
destroyed 20 gallon containers of cooking 
oils, tubs of lard and cardboard con- 
tainers. 

Another 


wartime casualty has_ hit 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weyauwega with the announcement that 
Mr. and Mrs. 


and managers of the People’s Bakery the 


Gordon Kerwin, owners 


past two years, will close its doors. 

\ short circuit in the electric wiring 
lead'ng to the motors of a dough mix- 
ing machine started a fire which resulted 
in damage of more than $1,000 to the 
interior of the Whitehall bakery, White- 
hall, recently. 

Silverius and Edward Wenzlaff have 
taken over the Croyle Bakery, Camp 
bellsport. 

The retail store of the Port Washing- 
ton Bakery, Inc., Port Washington, has 


moved one door south from its former 
location. The three-story building for- 
merly used for baking has been leased 
to a furniture company. 

Du Charme’s Bakery, Wausau, has 
opened for business at 323 First Ave. S. 


WYOMING 
Upton’s popular bakery has just un 
dergone a complete interior decorating 
job which adds beauty as well as con- 


veniences to the baking establishment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





All bread is not baked in one oven. 
English Proverb. 











Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 








LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clea rs 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, , ws 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


im ¢. 
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NEW PEANUT ORDER 
PROVIDES FOR QUOTA 


Monthly Reports of Use Will Be Re- 
quired from Bakers as 
WEA Directs 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Food Distribu 
tion Order No. 78 relating to the allo 
cation and use of peanuts and peanut 
butter has been terminated and a super 
seding order FDO 89 has been issued. 
The new order empowers the director 
to prescribe quotas for peanuts and 
peanut butter. The new order also au- 
thorizes the director to require reports 
from industrial users, including bakers 
using more than 1,000 Ibs of peanuts or 
peanut butter monthly. 

{t is contemplated that industrial 
users will be required to submit monthly 
reports to the Food Distribution Admin 
istration. Such reports will furnish 
needed information upon which quotas 
on the consumption of peanuts by differ- 
ent types of users, including peanut 
butter manufacturers, peanut — salters, 
peanut candy makers, bakers and roast 
ers of peanuts, could be equitably estab 
lished if it became necessary 

FDO 78 has been suspended since 
Oct. 1 to help industrial users of pea 
nuts utilize to the maximum the 700,000 
tons of peanuts allocated for edible pur 
poses by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
earlier this year. 

The peanut usage report form re 
quires a report on all quantities in 
pounds of shelled nuts, raw basis, and 
all quantities in pounds of peanut butter 
used. ‘The report is required only from 
those using more than 1,000 Ibs of pea 


nuts and peanut butter monthly 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


POTOMAC STATES MEETING 
CHOOSES POSTWAR THEME 


Bavrimore, Mp The Potomac States 
Bakers Association is basing its annual 
convention on the theme, “After Victory 

What?" acesrding to President J 
Arthur Nolde. ‘To be held) Jan. 2 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Balti 
more the convention will study postwar 
merchandising, advertising, packaging 
and other factors that contribute to 
successful bakery management. 
selling book, 
“Men in Motion,” will form the back- 


Henry ‘Tavlor’s — bes! 


ground for this glimpse into the future 


of the baking industry. Prominent 


speakers will address the meetings and 
the program planned is novel and illum 
inating. 

The Sunday night gathering is char 
icterized as an “old-fashioned friend 
ship and harmony gathering with a buf 


fet supper in true southern style.” 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





450 PRESENT AT BANQUET 
OF CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
Cuicaco, Iu. About 450 persons at- 
tended the annual banquet of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago Dec. 4 in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Sherman. The en- 
tertainment committee provided a pro 
gram which surpassed anything ever 
sponsored by the club. President C. J. 
Burny welcomed those in attendance. 
There were many out of town bakers 
present. 


Th's function followed by the annual 


egg-nog party on Dec. 22 wound up 
the social events of the club for 19438. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
* 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


Tes sted 
wee 
0 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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LITERATURE 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 





CRETE, NEB. 















(oe 
BETTER 
Ke PERCY KENT 





i We specialize in 

} designing and engraving 

j for Millers and the Grain Trade 

‘ . 

| Holland Engraving Co. 
i 


Kansas City, Missouri 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Following are summaries of recent 


publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Truck Booklet 


Studebaker Corp. has issued a booklet, 


“Wartime Information for the Delivery 


Truck Operator,” which provides deliv- 
ery truck operators with the 
text of ODT 17, 


restrictions, 


complete 
which established war 
authori 


both the 


time delivery 


plus 
tative interpretations covering 
regulations and general 


them. The 


permits issued 


under material is supple 


mented by a series of questions and 


answers on the subject of government 


regulation of wholesale and retail de 


liveries. 
\nother suggestions 


section contains 


regarding truck conservation and main 
in wartime. It is 


all makes of trucks 


tenance informally 


written, applies to 
and furnishes useful data on truck care, 
wear, 


causes of tire lubrication require- 


ments, minor adjustments and operating 


economies. 


Lighting Handbook 


Because of the demand for informa 


lighting, Westinghouse 
Bloomfield, N. J., has 
Handbook.” 


a practical guide and 


tion on wartime 


Lamp Division, 


issued a 175-page “Lighting 


It is designed as 


working reference book for lighting en- 


gineers, designers, architects and build- 


ers. 
\ feature of the handbook is a series 


of charts which co-ordinate room index, 


fixture efficiency and coefficient of utili- 


zation curves and provide a new graphic 


method of determining the desired il- 


lumination for various applications. 


Charts cover industrial and commercial 


fluorescent and incandescent lighting and 


r quickly 


provides a means of calculating 


the number and size of lamps needed 


with practically every type of lighting 


fixture. 
The book is divided into two parts, 
chapter headings in the first section in 


cluding: lighting terms and = measure 


ments, recommended levels of illumina 


tion, interior lighting design calcula 


tions, interior wiring for lighting. In 


the second half of the book, devoted to 


specific lighting applications, there are 


chapters covering store, office and_ in- 
dustrial lighting. 

Only 
be printed and the book will sell for $1 
Write Westinghouse 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a Emited number of copies will 


a copy. Electric 


Vacuum Cleaning 
Central vacuum cleaning systems for 
and buildings are de- 
scribed in a new bulletin D4 of the 
Allen Billmyre Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
The bulletin outlines the benefits of this 


industrial plants 


type of cleaning system and explains the 
special features and details of its equip- 
ment. Illustrations include sectional 
views and typical installation layouts. 
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‘Wt Better Hour 


—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 














insurance 
Strong, uniform, de- 


Inexpensive quality against 
baking mishaps. 


pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





COMBINED C™ >» WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
6 1700 BARRELS 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








_Western KING Four __ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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ETC Reports Biscuit-Cracker Cost 


Epiror’s Note.—The Federal Trade 
Commission recently submitted a re- 
port to Congress on costs of producing 
and distributing several important food 
products, including biscuits and crack- 
ers, the results of an inquiry planned 
to obtain needed information for war 
agencies. Following are extracts from 
the portion of the report that deals 
with biscuits and crackers. Bread pro- 
duction figures were published in 
these columns previously. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IXTEEN biscuit and cracker com- 
S panies, including the three largest 
in the country, returned reports 
covering their distribution costs. Four- 
teen of these companies and one addi- 
tional company, 15 in all, furnished in- 


formation on methods of distribution. 
Net 


cookies and wafers sold both in bulk and 


sales of all types of crackers, 
packages amounted to more than $150,- 
000,000, or about 75% of the total value 
of product reported by the Bureau of 


the Census for the industry in 1939. 


Sixteen biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers submitted usable reports showing 
their sales, cost of merchandise sold and 
distribution expenses in 1939. The net 
sales of these companies totaled in ex- 
$150,000,000 
of the individual companies ranged from 
about $125,000 to aver $80,000,000. All 


cess of and the net sales 


of these companies sold principally 


through their own sales organizations, 


13 to retailers and wholesalers and three 
to all classes of customers. 


Table 3 lists costs including outward 
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food fields. 


Many new wartime packages have a broad post- 
war value—when properly visualized, analyzed 
and applied to other products. 





This apparently simple Heide package is made 
on a Stokes & Smith Transwrap machine, pro- 
ducing a fin-type seal. It uses a triple-laminated, 
heat-sealing glassine and provides a remarkably 
high degree of moisture-vaporproofness. 


A far cry from anything you use to-day? Perhaps! 
But the machine and the paper that made it pos- 
sible are already being carefully examined by 
firms in the chemical, drug, candy, baking and 


This is just one of our recently developed pro- 


tective papers. If you are seeking new horizons 
for to-morrow’s packaging, we believe we can 


help you. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Riegel’s heat-seal, 


triple-laminated 





Pte ote 





glassine also has many possible uses 
as a carton liner—loose or laminated to 
board. Send for samples and check its 
remarkably high moisture resistance. 
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transportation and shows the net sales, 
cost of merchandise sold, gross margin 
and cents per dollar of net sales ab- 
sorbed by distribution expenses (includ- 
ing outward transportation) of these 16 
biscuit and cracker manufacturers, 
grouped by channels of distribution, in 
1939. 

The striking feature of this table is 
the wide difference in the total distribu- 


tion costs for the three large companies 


selling principally through their own 
sales organizations, as compared with 
the distribution costs of the smaller 


companies selling part or all of their 
product through wholesalers. 

For the three large companies, 35.28c 
out of each dollar of sales was absorbed 
by the cost of distribution, while for 
13 companies the 


The 
higher ex- 


the latter group of 
75 


cost was 25.75¢ per dollar of sales, 


three large companies had 
penses for salesmen’s salaries and other 
distribution personnel wages and _ sal- 
aries, for advertising and sales promo- 
outward and all 


tion, transportation 


other distribution expenses. These high- 
er costs were largely because they dis- 
tributed a large part of their product 
direct to the retail dealer and thus per- 
formed the function of the wholesale 
distributor. 

The importance of trade-marking and 
identifying crackers and cookies to the 
use of trade 


consumer by the names, 


distinctive packages, and widespread 


advertising is apparent from the rela- 
tively large average advertising expendi- 
tures of 4.41c dollar of sales for 
the 16 companies. One of the 


panies included in this average reported 


per 


com- 


no advertising at all while the heaviest 
advertiser spent 9c per dollar of sales. 
the 
of the three large companies 


As already noted, distribution 
expense 
distributing to all classes of customers 
that of 


the 13 companies selling to retailers and 


was considerably higher than 
wholesalers. The largest difference be- 
tween the groups in any single item of 
salesmen’s 
2.48c per 
dollar of net sales for the smaller com 


distribution expense was in 


salaries which amounted to 
panies and 6.87c for the three larger 
companies. Only in the items consisting 
did the 


lower 


of commission three-company 
group and_ this 
was due to the fact that only one of 
the large companies paid an appreciable 
amount of 


show expenses, 


commissions in addition to 
salaries to salesmen. 
Most of 


on the basis of price delivered at cus- 


the companies sold chiefly 
tomer’s door. All of the companies re- 
ported transportation expense, ranging 
in cents per dollar of sales from 1.37 
to 11.48. 
not include outward transportation ex- 
the distribution 
expenses of the 16 companies were com- 


Inasmuch as some sales did 


pense, net sales and 
piled excluding outward transportation. 
These are shown in Table 4. 

Table 3 that all dis- 
tribution expenses for the 16 biscuit and 


cracker manufacturers consumed, on the 


It was shown in 


average, 34.66c per dollar of net sales, 
and that of this total outward transpor- 
tation expense alone accounted for 7.038¢. 
Deducting this outward transportation 
expense from net sales so as to put 
an f.o.b. factory 
basis, and excluding it from the total 
of distribution expense, it is seen (from 
Table 4) that the remaining distribu- 
tion expense averaged 29.72c per dollar 
of sales realization at the factory door. 


sales realization on 
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Of this, salaries, commissions and wages ing on commission, but only one de- TABLE 1 
r ° . : ° : “ae . Companies with annual sales 
of salesmen and of other distribution pended entirely on commission agencies Over $5,000,000 Under $5,000,000 
. wy Or : : . . March, 1942 Nov., 1942 March, 1942 Nov., 1942 
_— SS wan » 3c. oO on- . . . y . . 2 
personnel accounted for 17.23c, or con to distribute its product, Also, only Total pounds produced er ee 19,429,231 65.333.333 23,078,903 28,665,953 
siderably more than half. one placed stocks on consignment with Costs and expenses per 100 Ibs of 
; — ° coe production 
There was wide variation in the total wholesalers, who sold on commission. Gost of ingredients used ..... eee $5.14 $6.68 $5.64 $5.95 
. : . T . a} Snf ai Cost of containers and packing materials 1.67 2.27 1.60 1.67 
. > > > > ‘ >» wo pO ~ i i r i oO 4 - 2 e - 
distribution expense per dollar of net I'wo reported maintaining mail order ian atedihies Ghee. ....7.. aseteeip ey 2 33 ee ee 
sales for individual companies, the range departments. None reported owning Indirect labor (plant and machinery 
: . » % . maintenance) ....... eecandeass 26 30 .33 -37 
being 9.70c to 54.66c. The largest sin- any retail stores of its own or placing All other costs of production a 94 85 61 59 
rle ite distri i ~xpense for anv any stocks on consignment with retail- 
gle item of distribution expense for any : . © Total manufacturing costs . $9.89 $12.32 $9.72 $10.30 
5 company was 30.48¢e per dollar of net ers. Selling and delivery expense Tr 3.81 3.04 2.27 2.11 
3 7 = . Lae 5 : General and administrative expense. . 1.01 92 50 46 
sales accounted for by “other distribu The reporting manufacturers had or 
: . ” . . . . . Total costs and expenses . é* $14.71 $16.28 $12.49 $12.87 
tion salaries and wages” of the com ganized their sales forces geographically 7 teats ’ 
pany whose total was 54.66¢. © Appar- into sales areas or districts, the number TABLE 2. BISCUITS AND CRACKERS 
: a : . . . . . ote . Production and Distribution Costs in 1940 
ently the size of the companies, meas- of which varied for different manufac- : . : rs 
° Seven large manufacturers of biscuits and crackers had total net sales of $167,563,208 
ured by net sales, did not have a direct turers from 2 to 22. ‘I'wo thirds of the in 1940, of which $156,946,726, or 93.66%, were made in the domestic market and the re- 
. z . ‘ec P > . " P " mainder exported, This volume of sales represented approximately 83.45% of the total 
; effect on any individual item of expense. companies reported selling their entire for the United States. The items of cost and expense are shown in the following statement: 
: 
} here was less variation in individual lines to all classes of customers in their Per cent of 
° ° ° P . ° ° P . total or cents 
: items of distribution expense among the respective territories. One maintained Items of cost and expense per dollar of 
j three large companies than among the separate sales staffs for the wholesale _. SALES sales (%) 
i . : Sales, domestic (less discounts, returns and allowances) ‘ ee 93.66 
4 13 smaller concerns. The variations ap- and retail trade, another had a staff Sales, export and foreign (ess discounts, returns and allowances)... : 6.34 
pear to have been due in part to lack of selling only to retailers near its plant, Wital eaten ; ; ; ; 100.00 
uniformity in the distribution of ex- and a third had a separate staff to sell ilecies ia a vs . 
. COST OF GOODS SOLID (Cents) 
penses as between costs of goods sold specialties and promote private brand — Materials cost—direct : Se ‘ on . 34.57 
. P ¢ Production labor cost .. eeaees . ‘ : : “ _ 11.34 
and distribution expenses as reported by sales. Other payroll in costs ..... ere Pans : 1.62 
iffer . ani H ; if} . : sprecie obsolescence, ete plant facilities ‘ 2.43 
» different companies. It is sig cant » ¢ anie porte : Depreciation, © 
the different companies. I significan Most of the companies reported that Corporate taxes in coat of goods .......:.. ; : : ue 0.68 
that five of the companies reporting, orders obtained by their salesmen were Social Security and pension fund payments in cost of goods . 0.66 
. . . . ° yo Repairs and maintenance (op 40 re ene nian Lesa 1.76 
including the company which spent 9% filled either by direct shipment from Other costs and operating expenses not specified .. ; ’ : 1.93 
Pop og ‘Hecing : , ah Research and development expenses included in costs j . 0.038 
) ‘ > t ale ) actor rc i are - ce , 3 
for advertising and sales promotion, factory or company warehouses. Three Cost of finished goods resold ..... re : ; . 1.34 
operated at a loss for the year 1939. companies, however, indicated that, at 
. . : Total cost of goods sold ‘ , : 56.36 
1 least in some territories, their own sales- 
: CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION ; . ‘ a ee en ; ’ 13.64 
men obtained orders which were filled Other operating revenue or les : ; 0.08 
The reports indicate that manufac by local wholesalers to whom thev were 43.72 
» me . “ pire a a « Total gross margin ate ; 3.72 
turers of biscuits and crackers sell their referred. ‘'wo companies reported that — 
} H . : SELLING, GENERAL ND ADMINISTRATIVE ENPENSES 
products predominantly through their some orders obtained by their own __. SELLING, GENERAL ANI he ' — 
. Selling expenses ere Seer ee ee Saeed & datas ° " se te ° e 13.56 
own sales organizations, principally to salesmen and shipped by the manufac- Warehousing, shipping and delivery oe peeeeees's : ’ i : ces 9.67 
‘ ‘ . : . pe eS rer ee ere ‘ ; wate aids Malar ate eee 2.60 
retailers, wholesalers and large con- turer were billed to wholesalers, who in Administrative and general office ... - : rer cass : 4.73 
. . . ° . £ f > j > yy t re ‘Te > enses O80 
» » 2, Cc _ = . ‘ . _~ Corporate taxes in selling, and general expenses. a . . F - : 5 
sumers, delivery to customers often being turn billed the retailers. Social Security and pension fund payments in selling, and general expenses........ 0.81 
made by the manufacturer’s own truck, Research and development expenses in selling and general expenses 
: : : ‘ : WAREHOUSING AND STORAGE ; 
or with transportation prepaid from Total selling, general and administrative expenses . . - 32.17 
factory or branch ware . i . a » . 4 , . antec t . -_ 
f ry or branch warehouse. Six com Reports of different companies indi Net profit before provisions for uncollectible accounts pat i ; 11.55 
panies, however, reported that some sales cate proportions varying from as high Deduct provision for uncollectible accounts .. x" ee a 0.08 
were made through sales agents operat- as 90% to as little as 25% manufac- Net profit from manufacturing and trading . nae ; a os P 11.47 








“| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 


vaker Bakers Flour!” 





































The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 








} 

Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 

; 

| Quaker Qals (Ompany 
| CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

r INSTITUTE MILLS AT: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA; ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI AND SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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No Quality Ceiling Here 


Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 
insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 


Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















e Same management 
e same ownership 
e same personnel 





The same service to our customers will be maintained. 
Better envelopes for every business need are still avail- 
able and your continued patronage will be appreciated. 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
Coe, 


BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE Co. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
500 So. Sth St., Main 0547 


Other factories in New York, St. Louis, Des Moines and Kansas City 


A. W. Peterson, President 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ERROR re eT rr ee $4,904, 187 
Oe Seer rrr rrr 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - New York 
Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











I. M. M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Sen. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS #iintex” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH, MINN. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








{4 ” 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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TABLE 3 
Cents per Dollar of Net Sales Absorbed by Cost of Merchandise Sold, Gross Margin and 

Distribution Expense (Including Outward Transportation) of 16 Manufacturers of 

Biscuits and Crackers, Grouped by Distribution Channels—1939 

Selling principally 
through own sales organization to 

All classes Retailers and 

of customers wholesalers Total 
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TABLE 4 


Cents Per Dollar of Net Sales f.o.b. Al 
Margin and Distribution 


of Biscuits and Crackers, Grouped 


Factory 


(Excluding Outward Transportation) 


sorbed by Cost of Merchandise Sold, Gross 
of 16 Manufacturers 


by Distribution Channels—1939 


Selling principally 
through own sales organization to 
All classes Retailers and 





Number of companies 4 12 ; of « ustomers wholesalers Total ; 
Net sales ..... aed $141,806,421 $9,867,881 $151,674,3 Number of companies ; 13 16 
3 Cost of merchandise sold 75,481,071 7,277,714 82,758,7 Net sales f.o.b. factory $131,727,838 $9,293,142 $141,020,980 
Cost of merchandise sold 75,481,071 7,277,714 82,758,785 
4 Gross margin $66,325,350 $2,590,167 $68,915,517 
‘et 58 O86 270 540.71 xe Rac Oo Gross margin $56,246,767 $2,015,428 $58,262,195 
To stribution expense $50,025,275 $2,540,714 $52,565.98 
. Total distribution expense . Total distribution expense 39,946,696 1,965,975 41,912,671 
Cents per dollar of net sales 
Net sales 100,00 100,00 100.00 Cents per dollar of net sales 
Net sales f.o.b. factory 100,00 100.00 100.00 
Cost of merchandise sold 4.56 Cost of merchandise sold 57.30 78.31 58.69 
Gross margin eee 15.44 ‘ " 
Gross margin 12.70 21.69 41.31 
Distribution expenses 
Salesmen's salaries ib wae suite th le with ae 6.87 9.48 6.58 Distribution expenses 
Other distribution personnel salaries and wages 8.90 6.59 8.75 Salesmen's salaries ‘ es ee 7.39 2.64 7.08 
Salesmen's commissions and bonuses or bet enka aia .65 1.36 69 Other distribution personnel salaries and wages 9.58 7.00 9.41 
Social Security and pension fund payments s 93 44 90 Salesmen’s commissions and bonuses ........ .70 1.44 74 
Commissions to selling agents ........ .. 06 93 13 Social Security and pension fund payments 1.00 46 97 
Advertising and sales promotion expense 4.47 19 4.41 Commission to selling agents x : 07 99 13 
Outward transportation o® ee 7.11 83 7.0 Advertising and sales promotion expense 1.82 3.71 4.74 
All other distribution expense 6.29 4.63 6.18 All other distribution expense 6.77 4.92 6.65 

& Total distribution expense 28 25.75 1.66 Total distribution expense 30.33 21.16 29.72 

D4 Provision for bad debts ........ 06 27 07 Provision for bad debts 07 28 08 

2 Total distribution expense and provision for Total distribution expense and provision for 

8 ee oD 8 oie ais ag wk oe ele nes 35.34 26.02 4.73 aS ee eee ee TL Te ere ee eee 30.40 21.44 29.80 
tured to fill orders on hand. For the — is semi-perishable, long storage is avoid- been no change in respect to “classes — the'r distribution areas during the pe- 

5 companies reporting, however, about two ed, and borrowing on stocks in ware- of customers.” Of the remaining six riod, which would tend to explain the 
thirds of the total was produced for houses was not practiced by any of the companies, two indicated an increase in increase in the number of their cus- 
stock, with the rate of production ad- companies reporting. the number of super market and chain tomers. 
justed to the movement of products out All of the fifteen compan-ces furnished store customers and one of these added 

: é ad : = oe . a : , CHANGES IN BUYING HABITS 

; of warehouses to the trade. information indicating the classes of that the smaller independent retail gro- ‘ 

t Production for stock requires ware- customers to whom they made. direct cers seem to have suffered a loss of About half of the manufacturers made 
house storage which is provided largely sales. These replies indicate widespread volume; the third reported “more direct statements regarding changes in the size 
by factory and regional warehouses to practice of selling directly to any class sales’: and the fourth stated that the of orders since 1929. ‘These replies 

} which products are moved in quantity of customers, including independent trend was “from wagon distributors to ranged from statements indicating little 

| — . ; 4 P 99 mm 

} for brief storage at points where they Wholesalers, retailers, private and pub- wholesale grocers and retailers. Iwo change to statements that the amount 
are available for prompt filling of or- le institutions—in fact, to almost any did not answer the question. of the average order had decreased as 


ders. Eight of the companies maintained 


such branch warehouses. Most of these 


had not to exceed 10 such warehouses 
but the largest two companies reported 
120 and 252, respectively. Since pro- 


duction is continuous and the product 


type of merchant or ucer who could buy 
in sufficient quantity to warrant direct 
sales effort by the manufacturer's sales 
force. 

Nine companies, including the largest 


two, reported that since 1929 there had 








WARTIME FOR 


———— 


| : ITH fats, sugars and other ingredie 
i? producing quality cakes is more difficult than ever. That's 
\ why you need to choose your cake flour with extra care now. 


You need a flour able to stand up unde 


you need to make and yet give the tender, smooth product 
‘a 
is your customers want. 
New wartime cake formulas call for plenty of moisture, too. 
STOCK’S PATENT Cake Flour has extra fine granulation 
y that enables it to absorb more liquid quickly. That 


Cakes 


right on your customers’ tables. 


delicate flavor longer. that 


STOCK’S PATENT Cake Flour from 
Michigan 
cakes—and checked all 


soft wheat—ideal for tender 
along the line 
DELI- 


ratio formulas. 


for assured baking quality. 
CAKE for high 


sugar 





Require Finer Cake Flours 


means moister, fresher cakes that keep their 


taste 


MULAS 


nts rationed the job of a 


r the formula changes 







NEW YORK . 


F.W. STOCK 
& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 


Founded in 1862 


One large company reported that the 


number of its customers had not  in- 
creased since 1929, but eight others, in- 
cluding the largest company, reported 


1929 1939. 


of the companies, however, had increased 


increases between and Two 


Produce Spring 
Michigan Cake 










BOSTON 


Flours. 


FOR 81 YEARS F. W. Sto 


flour specially 























grades to meet particular 
selection, accurate milling 


Stock’s flours tops for the b 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 


to meet bakers’ 


much as 50% or more. Replies dealing 


specifically wth the buying habits of 


wholesalers and retailers ranged from 


no change to reports of sharper bar- 
gaining for price, purchase in smaller 


quantities, and the carrying of smaller 


















MILLS IN ONE 
and Hard Wheat Bread Flours— 
Flours—Whole Wheat Flours and 


Cracked Wheat—and the Famous Daisy DONUT 
Daisy Donut automatic machines. 


ck & Sons, Inc., have been milling 


needs. Today, in one of 


America’s newest milling plants—thoroughly modern and efh- 
cient—Stock’s flours are produced in all different types and 


baking problems. Careful wheat 
and controlled uniformity make 


aker. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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. NEW SPOKANE. MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


---qnn8 in 
MUL 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









M LLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 











' EE fa 
SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











Family and Ex- 











“WINGOLD” 
“BOXER” 





“WINONA” 
“WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT 
“WINGOLD” Rye FLours— White, Mepium, DARK 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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stocks, all of which were changes tend- 
ing to decrease the size of orders and 
increase the distribution expenses per 
dollar of sales. 

Four fifths of the.15 companies had 
made no changes in their channels and 
methods of distribution since 1929. The 
largest two manufacturers are among 
this number. The remaining three com- 
panies, however, reported changes. The 
business of one of these has been de 
veloped almost entirely since 1933. An 
other had 


means of its own 


increased its deliveries by 
trucks because its 
trade required quicker delivery. The 
yther company had increased its direct 
sales to retailers because of lack of co- 
yperation from the average wholesaler 
ind also to reduce costs and to get a 
better distribution of its entire line. 
Both 


‘thanges had resulted in increased sales 


companies reported that the 
volume and had lessened total distribu- 
tion cost per unit of product sold. 
CHANGES IN PACKAGING 

More than two thirds of the com- 
panies reporting said that they had in- 
creased the use of moisture-proof inner 
1929. 


companies reported changes in the sizes 


or outer wrappers since Right 
of packages; the same number had made 
changes in the outer appearance of their 
packages, and six companies had made 
other changes in the materials used in 
their packages. 

Seven manufacturers reported con 
cerning the effect of these changes on 
made known a 


vackaging costs. Six 
| gins 


resulting increase in packaging costs, 
the percentages of increase ranging for 
different 


One company asserted that package and 


companies from 1% to 12%. 


container changes made since 1929 had 
not affected its packaging costs. 

The reason most often given for 
changes in the appearance and composi- 
tion of biscuit and cracker containers 
was customer or sales appeal. Protec- 
tion of the product against “shelf age,” 


which means the preservation of its 
keeping qualities, was also a frequently 
given reason. The demand of consumers 
for smaller packages, the necessity of 
meeting competition, and compliance 
with the 


other reasons changes in packages were 


Food and Drugs Act, were 


made by one or more manufacturers. 
PACKAGING COSTS 
The cost of biscuits and 


crackers in the multi-wrapped packages 


packaging 


which are widely used in the industry is 
high in relation to the industry’s total 
cost of producing and selling. 

In March, 1943, the commission com- 
pleted a study of biscuit and cracker 
manufacturing companies. The produc- 
tion of the companies studied accounted 
for about 86% of the estimated total 
production of biscuits and crackers in 
the United States in 1941. 
formation obtained from the companies 


Among in- 


were their costs and expenses in the 
production and distribution of biscuits 
and crackers during their accounting 
periods including March 31, 1942, and 
Nov. 30, 1942. 


show: cost of ingredients; cost of con- 


These were divided to 


tainers and packaging materials; direct 
labor; labor; all 


other costs of production; selling and 


productive indirect 
delivery expense; general and adminis- 
trative expenses. 

For the companies studied the costs 
and expenses per 100 lbs of production 
averaged $14 in the period including 
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March 31, 1942, and $15.24 in the pe- 
riod including Nov. 30, 1942. Cost of 
containers and packing materials aver- 
aged $1.65 in the former period and 
$2.09 in the latter, or 11.8% and 13.7%, 
respectively, of total costs and expenses. 
The cost of containers and packing 
materials during the two periods aver- 
aged 16.8% and 17.9%, respectively, of 
total manufacturing costs and in each 
period was nearly a third as large as 
the total cost of ingredients used in the 
biscuits and crackers manufactured. 

In 1939, the four largest biscuit and 
cracker manufacturing companies sold 


77% of the total sales of biscuits and 


crackers reported by the Bureau of the 
Table No. 1 
costs and expenses per 100 lbs of pro- 


Census. shows average 


duction of these four companies each 
with annual sales over $5,000,000 and 
of the remaining companies each with 
annual sales under $5,000,000. 

It will be noted that the container and 
packing materials cost of the larger 
companies exceeded that of the smaller 
concerns and that these costs for the 
larger companies increased more sharply 
than those of the smaller companies. 

Containers and packing material costs 
for the 
March, 


individual 


1942, 


companies in the 


period ranged from 86¢ 
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to $3.24 per 100 Ibs and in the Novem- 
ber, 1942, from 85c to $3.52. 


The company with the lowest container 


period 


cost had total costs and expenses per 
100 Ibs of of $12.19 and 


$10.56, respectively, for the two periods, 


production 


container costs accounting for 7% and 
8% of these total costs and expenses. 
The company with container costs of 
$3.24 and $3.52 had total costs and ex- 
penses of $14.76 and $15.95 per 100 lbs 
produced, container costs accounting for 
22% of total costs and expenses in each 
period. For this company, cost of con- 
tainers and packing materials was nearly 


two thirds as large as total cost of in- 














SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


..... is this company s answer to 
the demand of the baking in- 


dustry for a uniform, absolute- 





ly dependable flour at a price 
consistent with our own 
quality standards. Here is 
assured performance with true 


economy in cost. 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


There is no second or third best among these 
three standard quality and performance 
flours. They merely are precision milled to 
different bakers’ ideas of performance, char- 
acteristics and economy. We aim to make 
each of them a first-preferred of its type. 


It is for the baker himself to choose. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 















-_ L3 
on AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ROBINSON = 

— 

pail 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














gredients used in making 100 lbs of 
biscuits and crackers. 

There is no information at hand indi- 
cating what proportions of biscuit and 
cracker sales included in the above av- 
erages were made in packages and in 
bulk. The cost of packaging in small 
containers is greater per 100 lbs of 
the product than for larger packages. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that in 
some instances the cost of packaging in 
very small fancy containers may have 
closely approached or even exceeded the 
cost of ingredients used in making the 
product packaged. 

The change from bulk sales of bis- 
cuits and crackers to sales in compara- 
tively small packages has greatly im- 
proved the sanitary condition and _ in- 
creased the freshness of the product 
when it reaches the consumer. Also, 
the packaged product may be purchased 
and stored by the consumer with less 
danger of becoming stale if not used at 
once. These improvements and con- 
veniences should be considered in connec- 
tion with increased costs to consumers 
resulting from packaging. 

BRAND NAMES 

Eight companies, including the largest 
two, reported that all of their products 
were sold under their own brands. 
Four additional companies sold 93% or 
more of their products under their own 
brands. Under customers’ private 
brands, one company sold 12.5%, one 
10%, and one 7% of their production. 
One sold 40% and one 25% under a 
combination of their own and custom- 
ers’ brands. None sold goods without 
brand or trade-mark. Based on total 
net sales and proportions reported, only 
about 0.5% of sales were of brands other 
than the manufacturers’. 

Biscuits and crackers ordinarily are 
sold at prices which include delivery to 
the customers’ doors. Only four of the 
15 companies stated that they used other 
bases of pricing and only one of these 
sold exclusively on an f.o.b. shipping 
point basis, while two sold partly on that 
basis and partly on a delivered-at-cus- 
tomers’-door basis. One company used 
both the above bases and in addition 
made some sales at prices which in- 
cluded delivery at transportation agen- 
cies at the customers’ locations. 

Twelve companies reported — the 
amounts spent for advertising and the 
proportions used for the various types 
of advertising in 1939. The expendi- 
tures of the individual companies ranged 
from $56 to more than $2,250,000 and 
totaled over $3,000,000. Two of the 
15 biscuit and cracker manufacturers 
reported that they did no advertising 
and one said its advertising expenditures 
were negligible. 

The following tabulation shows the va- 
rious types of advertising, the number 
of companies using each type and the 
proportion of the total advertising ex- 
penditures of the 12 biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers devoted to each type: 


% of 

advertis- 

ing ex- 

No. com- pend- 

Media— panies itures 

yl Ue eee eee oe 4 1.48 

Magazines and periodicals...... 4 14.34 

 olecdhsit ose, ‘sae i ART CERRO 11 30.82 
Posters in transportation equip- 

ment and stations ........... 2 3.27 

Roadside billboards and signs.. 4 12.00 
Radio programs and announce- 

SUE 4.3.4 64.079.0:55 445540 ¥ 0's 0-0:0:5 7 10.37 
Letters, booklets, leaflets, etc., 

_ fs . Serr Core ee 2 .80 
Letters, booklets, display cards, 

etc., supplied distributors..... 4 5.72 
Joint advertising with local dis- 

tributors or groups thereof... 3 -43 

PRR are re 7 20.77 
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I guess I’m getting to be a sissy. 
e 


On the radio the other night, I 
heard those oldies, OH SUZANNA 
and SWANEE RIVER. 


I shed a furtive tear. 





It made me think of the palmy days 
when folks roundabout the mill 
brought their wheat right to the 
mill in big wagons. 





My, my. Seems just like yesterday. 
« 


Today our neighbors still haul to 
the mill, only they come in sleek 
trucks. At the same time, the plant 
expansion has made our appetite 
enormous. We reach far out to get 
enough of the kind of grain we re- 
quire. 
« 


Sounds like we'd gone Big Business 
—but that’s not the case! We’re just 
the same folks we’ve always been— 
just a mite busier. 


And it’s because we proudly main- 
tain that wnvarying QUALITY that 
you'll find us in the shops of so many 
particular bakers, I guess. 


Vous 


é 
DIAMOND JO « CHIEF JO G 
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On “other forms” of advertising, sev- 
en companies reported spending consid- 
erable amounts, one company paying 
more than $500,000 for items of this cate- 
vory including “sampling, fairs and ex- 
nositions and miscellaneous.” The re- 
port of one company classified 90% of 
its advertising as “other forms” de- 
scribed as “eating samples and display 
equipment.” 

Joint advertising with local distribu- 

ws or groups thereof accounted for 
nly a small portion of the advertising 

f biscuit and cracker manufacturers. 
wo manufacturers stated they had 
dded radio to their advertising media. 
No other changes were noted. 


DEALER ASSISTANCE 

I'welve biscuit and cracker manufac- 
irers stated they had not organized or 
romoted retail advertising campaigns 
which their products were used in Ic 
les. Eight, however, reported they 
id promoted specially priced combina- 
m sales. and seven asserted they had 
lso promoted limited period price re- 
uction sales. One specifically men- 
oned food demonstrations and another 
iffered free goods for limited periods 
hen introducing new items. Five re- 
orted that when they promoted any 
these types of advertising, they sup- 
lied retailers with special stocks of 
nerchandise prepared for the purpose. 
Only three biscuit and cracker manu- 
icturers stated that they customarily 
ssisted retailers in the preparation of 
heir local advertising, while eight com- 
sanies helped retailers prepare window 
ind counter displays. Eight manufac- 
urers provided demonstrators and five 
urnished retailers with booklets, leaflets 
nd other printed matter. Two gave 
pecial price allowances to retailers in 
eturn for specified advertising of the 
nanufacturers’ products, while five com- 
inies jointly advertised with local 
rroups of retailers. Six manufacturers 
eported that they reimbursed dealers for 
part or all of the advertising of the 
inufacturers’ respective products. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
elps for retailers, four manufacturers 
elped other distributors in a similar 
ianner but only one of them related in 
hat manner he furnished this assist- 
nee. This manufacturer reported that 
e gave distributors 2% of the amount 
f their purchases “under certain condi- 
ions to reimburse them for regularly 
dvertising our products.” 

Few of the biscuit and cracker com- 
inies provided retailers with merchan- 
ising counsel respecting store layouts, 
tock control, sales instructions, analysis 
f operations or other matters. Only 
ne company furnished help on all the 
bove specified problems while two 
hers helped retailers in respect to stock 
mtrol. Two companies said these helps 
ere given at regular periods and no 
harges were made therefor. 

Only one biscuit and cracker company 
ported that it maintained a research 
cepartment or organization. This one 
search department was for investi- 
eating the potential demands for com- 
nodities in various regions and districts 
nd relating these demands to the com- 
pany’s sales in the respective regions 
nd districts, and for investigating con- 
Sumer preference for quality, sizes of 
packages, kinds of containers and the 
style and appearance of packages. It 
also compiled statistics of sales in vari- 
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ous regions and related fluctuations 
therein to the various advertising and 
special sales promotion campaigns. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A 30-day course in pastry baking is 





being conducted at Camp Campbell, Ky., 


ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 46) 


butterfat, 27% protein and 644% min- 
eral matter. 

3.—False. Cinnamon has a retarding 
effect upon fermentation. More yeast 
should be used or the fermentation time 
increased. 











with 20 students participating. In- 
structor is Sgt. Robert Dupont, a grad- 
uate of the General Mills cake school, 
Richards’ school of cake decorating, and 
the pastry school at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. Sgt. Dupont managed a 


1.—False. 


sugar will be obtained. 


ditions. 


On an average, about 14% 


This will vary 


4.—False. Usually from .15% to .20% 
yeast is used. The sponge is allowed to 
ferment for about 18 hours at 80° F. 
The dough is aged about four or five 


somewhat depending upon growing con- hours more. 


5.—True. ‘The arrowroot plant grows 


bakery in his home town of Dayton, 2.—True. Whole milk powder is com- in the West Indies. 
Ohio, before entering the army. posed of about 3742% lactose, 29%4% 6.—True. Powdered sugar is made 
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TEAM WORK WINS HOCKEY GAMES 


Watch the champions carry the 
puck down the ice. Close-knit team 
work scores goals—wins games. 
Team work by producers, proc- 
essors and distributors is winning 
America to dextrose sugar. 
Truthful, consistent advertising 
has taught American consumers 
that dextrose is a valuable ingre- 














Dextrose is the all-Amer- 
ican sugar—grown by 
American farmers, made 
by American workmen, 
used by American food 
manufacturers in many 
of America’s finest foods. 









dient of many fine foods. Better 
breads are baked with dextrose 
sugar. 


Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








EXTROSE ( 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job,—do it 
with assurance, certainty, and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


* 


WICHITA juts 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 
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For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | eaxce's ravens 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


«++. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLouR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 

















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DiCINSsncrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - — — 

New Yor Nashville Peoria 

bo — nee Chicago Enid Galveston 

— A543 Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








by grinding granulated sugar. If no 
starch is added to the powdered sugar, 
the sweetening power is the same. Usu- 
ally, however, 3% starch is added to 
powdered sugar to prevent caking. This 
would naturally decrease the sweeten- 
ing power of powdered sugar to about 
97% as sweet as granulated sugar. 

7.—False. Malt contains the enzyme 
protease which has the property of con- 
verting protein into a liquid form. This 
action has a tendency to decrease the 
absorption of the dough. 

8.—False. Tests have been conducted 
which demonstrated that the develop- 
ment of mold in bread cannot be traced 
to any of the ingredients used. Mold 
spores are killed during the baking 
process. Therefore, the baked loaves are 
sterile when removed from the oven. 

9.—True. In uncontrolled conditions 
it may run as high as 2%. This shows 
the value of using proper conditions. 

10.—False. As whole wheat flour con- 
tains the germ of the wheat berry, which 
is high in fat, it will spoil within a 
comparatively short time. 

11.—False. Butter is used for flavor. 
Sour cream butter has a more pro- 
nounced butter flavor than sweet cream 
butter. 


12.—True. This may be overcome to 
some extent by the use of a prepared 
sour. 


13.—True. This temperature and hu- 
midity is usually recommended. We 
have seen excellent bread produced with 
a proof box temperature as high as 
105° F. 

14.—False. When the pans are soaked 
in cold water, they are easier to clean. 

15.—True. It is the practice in pie 
production to make two different doughs. 
The bottom crust formula may contain 
50-60% shortening based on the flour 
and the top crust 60-80%. The leaner 
dough for the bottom crust will decrease 
the soakage and the pies will be easeir 
to handle. 

16.—False. According to the defini- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, raisin bread must contain not 
less than 4 oz of raisins to the pound 
of bread. 

17.—True. Care must be taken not to 
use too much. A small amount of lemon 
juice will help if no citric acid is avail- 
able. 

18.—False. According to government 
standards, a pure fruit jam must con- 
tain 45% fruit and 55% sugar. How- 
ever, not all pure fruit jams are of first 
quality due to having to depend upon the 
quality of the fruit used, even though 
meeting the above specifications. 

19.—True. When bread is wrapped 
at a higher temperature than this, trou- 
ble such as mold is apt to develop. 

20.—True. Usually the best results 
are obtained by using slow speed. Mix- 
ing on high speed is apt to overdevelop 
the dough, making it sticky and pro- 
ducing a loaf having small volume. 
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PHILADELPHIA BAKERS’ SKIT 

PHiLapeLeuta, Pa.—At a supper meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia 
held in the Stephen Girard Hotel, Dec. 6, 
an amusing skit called “Inflammation 
Please” was presented by two rival teams, 
one being a team of five Allied Trades- 
men headed by William H. Oldach, flour 
broker, and the other a team of five 
bakers headed by John Hagy. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 


in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 











Mennel 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











PaDWimawasimawiaisagso 
Atlanta FULTON Dallas 
hoe Tit | BAG E COTTON PI Ara" 


Minncapolis MILLS are Orleans 
S Kansas City, Kan. 
ASaGAaHaSaGasare 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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“Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.”’ 





Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
—and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 























NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 

CORPORATION Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ill, 
Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 














30,000 BAKERS 
CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 


economical, dependable. Get the facts. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 WN. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 





FDA TO BUY 2,020,000 LBS 
OF SOY FLOUR SPAGHETTI 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The first govern- 
ment purchase of spaghetti to which soy 
flour has been added will be made by 
the Food Distribution Administration 
on Jan. 6, according to that agency’s 
purchase announcement asking for offers 
to sell on 2,020,000 lbs of high protein 
spaghetti. 

The product, according to the specifi- 
cations, shall contain 10 lbs of low-fat 
pressed or extracted soy flour to each 
88 lbs of durum flour and 8 lbs of fresh 
and/or frozen whole liquid eggs. This 
mixture is referred to as “10% soy flour 
added.” 

The protein content of the spaghetti, 
the specifications state, shall not be less 
than 17.1%. 
about 45% protein and the extracted 


Pressed soy flour contains 


type, about 50%. Spaghetti without any 
added protein normally contains about 
13% protein. 

The spaghetti apparently will be ex- 
ported under lend-lease, judging from 
the specifications for packaging the 
product. Delivery dates for the pur- 
chase are Jan. 31, Feb, 29 and March 
31, 1944. The purchases are to be made 
through the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corp. 
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SLOW GRAIN PROGRESS 

Ox LAnoMA Ciry, OkLa.—Low temper- 
atures prevailing recently have prevented 
any considerable progress of the state’s 
small grains except in the southeastern 
section. Snows and frozen ground in 
the northwest and panhandle retarded 
growth and caused slight damage to 
grain. Seeding of wheat continued in 
some portions of the state, and there 
remains from 15 to 25% of intended 
acreage in the western third of the state 
to be planted. 

Estimated wheat acreage this autumn 
is 5,130,000 which is a 35% increase over 
last year’s 3,800,000, according to the 
report of K. D. Blood, federal crop 
statistician. Condition of the state 
wheat crop Dec. 1 is 54%, the report 
said. On this basis it would indicate a 
more than 46,000,000-bu crop with an 
acre average of 9 bus. 
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GEORGE W. DOLAN HEADS 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 
New York, N. Y.—George W. Dolan 
has been elected president of Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Ine., succeeding E. M. 
Allen, who continues as chairman of the 
board of directors, according to recent 
company announcement. Mr. Dolan be- 
came associated with the firm in 1930, 
and was elected executive vice president 
in 1941. Mr. Allen became president 
in 1919, and since 1938 has served as 
chairman of the board as well. 
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NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 

Le Mars, lowa.—A new concrete and 
steel elevator will be built by the Plym- 
outh Cereal Mills, Le Mars, to replace 
the one destroyed by fire Dec. 19. Offi- 
cers said the new building will be erected 
at once if priorities for steel: ean be 
obtained. The fire destroyed about 45,- 
000 bus of corn and oats, but did not 
damage the machinery, and operations 
are being continued. The loss was esti- 
mated at $57,000. The fire was at- 
tributed to a dust explosion. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 





New 


FALK'S 
Original 
POTATO FLOUR 


Only the best can stand the test of time—and 
FALK’S Original POTATO FLOUR is the 
original potato flour manufactured in the 
United States. Today as always, the highest 
quality is maintained assuring you of all the 
“old-time” benefits of flavor, nourishment 
and freshness! 

USE FALK’S ORIGINAL WHOLE POTATO 


FLOUR IN ANY BREAD OR ROLL FORMULA! 


Made by the makers of Falk Ferment, 
Falk’s Rye Sour, Falk's Wheatex, 
Falk's Wheat-O-Bean, Falk-O-Short. 


FALK PRODUCTS CO. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 


A Division of MAX AMS, Inc. 





“Stales’ Can’t Come Back... 


but 


CUSTOMERS CAN! 


.»» and they will, 


if you use — 


CAKE FLOURS 


*Baker’s Velvet 


* Seal of Purity 











Crop 


Due to the unusual demand we anticipate this year for 
Falk’s Original Potato Flour, we urge you to fill in 
your requirements and mail this coupon to us at once. 


Jobbers’ attention: Write for complete details 


ccc ——— = “aT —_ 
FALK PRODUCTS CO., Cadillac, Mich. : 
Please ship immediately. . . .. bags Falk's Original Potato Flour 1 
Pleose quote price for.... . bags Falk’s Original Potato Flour ! 
' 

DAME ..cccccccvees ' 
BUYER i] 
! 

ADDRESS .... .... CITY & STATE 1 
' 

J: 



















































* Royal Star 











@ Government regulations forbid re- 
turn of stale baked goods—to save 
shortening, sugar, man-hours, tires 
and gasoline. But your customers 
will find that your baked goods stay 
fresh longer when you use “thirsty” 
Henkel’s Cake Flours. More absorb- 
ent—they retain moisture longer. 











“MADE GOOD” SINCE 1855, BY*— 


323 E. Atwater St. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
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For 1944 We Invite 


To bake this flour straight for a fine- 
flavored and textured, well-crusted loaf. 


TOPPER 


To bake it, if you prefer, in a blend, 
either to flavor a rougher flour or to 











carry a less costly ‘stuffer’ flour. 


TOPPER 


We confidently invite you to bake it 
if you are not fully satisfied with the 





merit and economy of your present 
flour or if you want to build your trade 
through a better loaf. , 


REAL FLOUR ECONOMY TOPPER 


NEVER MEANS MERELY 
PAYING THE LOWEST PRICE 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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>i 
Year of 1944 This Great Flour WillBe True 
} , Nearly Half Century of High Quality Standards 


Proud of our location, our splendid mills, our long-time 

Also for Economy loyal customers among the country’s best known and most 

successful bakers—we are proudest of all of the quality 

| 4! reputation of these great flours. Uniform, dependable, 

” they always have been and always will be sound and 
honest quality for a sound and fair price. 


Te 1H-D-Lee FlourMills Co. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS : 
Salina «~~ Kansas ; 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


* Manager Canadian Branch 


Lumsden Building Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








HEAVY WHEAT MOVEMENT 
AT CROP YEAR OPENING 


Toronto, On'r.—In the first two months 
of the current crop year Canada ex- 
ported 50,000,000 bu of wheat, which in- 
cluded wheat in the form of flour. Less 
than half that amount was shipped in the 
corresponding months of preceding year. 
The next highest in the war years was 
in 1941-42, when 36,000,000 bus were 
exported during August and September. 
Flour exports were slightly higher, but 
most of the increase was in shipments of 
wheat as grain. Exports to the United 
States for the feeding of livestock ac- 
counted for a substantial part of the 
increase, but shipments of wheat over- 
seas were also much greater during the 
August-September period this year than 
they were in 1942. 

Since July 1 this year, the War Food 
Administration in the United States has 
purchased more than 39,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat for importation into the 
United States. In addition there have 
been the usual quantities imported for 
milling in bond and re-export in the form 
of flour. Shipments to Buffalo and 
Duluth-Superior were heavy during the 
closing weeks of the navigation season 
on the Great Lakes and a substantial 
movement by rail was also in evidence. 
The latter is expected to continue dur- 
ing the winter months. 
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HEADS BUYING AGENCY 
Winnirec, Man.—The appointment of 
R. H. Settle of Edmonton, Alta., as 
president of Northwest Purchasing, Ltd., 





a government-owned company _ incor- 
porated to make all Canadian purchases 
for United States projects in northwest 
Canada, has been announced by the mu- 
nitions department. Associated with the 
grain and milling business since 1910, 
Mr. Settle is vice president and general 
manager of Gillespie Grain Co., Ltd. 
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WINTER WHEAT GRINDING 
SHOWS SHARP DECLINE 


Toronto, Ont.—In its monthly review 
of the wheat situation for December 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics states 
that the quantity of Ontario winter wheat 
milled into flour in the first three months 
of current crop year, August-October, 
was less than half that of the correspond- 
ing period of previous year. The short 
crop produced in 1943 combined with the 
general shortage of feeding stuffs in On- 
tario is resulting in poor marketings 
of wheat this year despite the fact that 
wheat from western Canada can be 
brought east and delivered to Ontario 
farmers at a price considerably under the 
prevailing market price of winter wheat. 
Ontario millers have built up a specialized 
trade in the type of flour produced from 
winter wheat but this year they are 
finding it extremely difficult to procure 
supplies in sufficient volume to meet the 
demands of that trade. The ceiling price 
of Ontario winter wheat is $1.26 bu, basis 





Montreal domestic freight rates. The 
monthly milling of Ontario winter wheat 
with quantities of flour produced during 
the first quarter of this year and last 
are given below: 

1943 1942 


Wheat Fleur Wheat Flour 
Ground Produced Ground Produced 


Bus Bbls Bus Bbls 
August . 320,294 68,656 535,635 104,486 
Sept. ... 228,204 46,075 458,857 95,840 
Oct. ... 161,595 30,539 501,197 105,048 


710,093 145,270 1,495,689 305,374 
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UNDERGROUND WHEAT SILOS 
AUTHORIZED IN ARGENTINA 


Toronto, Ontr.—A commerce report 





from Argentina states that the Grain 
Regulating Board is authorized to spend 
up to $2,000,000 for the construction of 
underground silos to provide storage for 
about 36,700,000 bus of wheat purchased 
by the board. The board also is author- 
ized to pay for transportation, loading 
and unloading operations and for losses 
incurred in storing the grain in the pro- 
posed silos. Acute shortage of bags and 
lack of storage space influenced the gov- 
ernment to take this action. Official tests 
have shown that it is advisable to give 
preference to underground silos having 
a cement floor, not only to preserve the 
grain but also because of the possibility 
of their being put to permanent use. 
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GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY UP 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian grain stor- 
age capacity has risen greatly since the 
beginning of the war. On Dec. 1, 1939, 
elevator and warehouse capacity totaled 
423,000,000 bus, whereas the Board of 
Grain Commissioners reports a licensed 
capacity of 603,700,000 bu on Dee. 1, 1943. 
This represents an increase of 180,000,- 
000 bus during the four war years. A 
substantial part of the increase is in the 
form of temporary storage, built and li- 

censed to meet emergency conditions. 
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CHRISTMAS IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.— William C. Duncan, of 
William C. Duncan & Co., Inc., New York 
City, spent Christmas at his home in 
Toronto. Mr. Duncan has two sons and 
a daughter in the armed services. The 
oldest, Bill, has been in England for some 
years and participated in the Dieppe 
raid. The remaining members of the 
family, who are still in Canada, had a 
reunion with their parents in Toronto 
over the Christmas holidays. 
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CCC BUYS MORE CANADIAN 
WHEAT FOR PACIFIC COAST 


Vancouver, B. C.—Members of the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange received a 
very welcome and unexpected holiday 
gift when buyers for the CCC came into 
this market and placed orders for severai 
million bushels of wheat to be used as 
feed in the Pacific Coast states. 

Reliable information is that the latest 
business totaled between 2,500,000 and 
8,000,000 bus. A feature of the new 





FLOUR MILLING IN POSTWAR PLANNING 


Toronto, Onr.—A committee of the Canadian parliament has been sitting more 
or less steadily for several months for the purpose of working out a program upon 
which a new postwar economic and social life may be built. The study was under- 
taken while the house and senate were in regular session and was intended to continue 
after parliament has prorogued. The subjects covered include natural resources, 
industry, transportation, agriculture, mining, forestry and so on. As a result of 
the thoroughness with which these studies are being made there is reason for 
hope that by the time the war is over Canada will have a definite program for 
guidance in the reconstruction period. 

So far the only direct reference to the flour milling industry at any of these 
sittings was in the brief of the province of Alberta. It seems strange that the 
senior in years of all Canadian industries as well as one of the most important 
in value of production and exports should be so completely ignored by economists, 
politicians and others who discuss Canadian welfare as is the case with flour 
milling. No other trade has made as great and constant a contribution toward 
Canadian industrial progress as this. Yet, it is the Cinderella of Canadian pro- 
ductive activities. Probably, this is due to the fact that it is not a great direct 
employer of labor, but the truth is flour milling really does create greater volume 
of employment than many other trades which get more of the limelight. 

The Alberta brief, presented at Ottawa, had no more than a two-and-a-half 
line reference to flour milling industry. In this it says, “What applies to meat packing 
also applies to flour milling in which about 800 are employed in 95 mills. Dominion 
trade agreements must safeguard these industries by assuring continued markets.” 
This brief notice does not do justice to Alberta flour mills or the extent to which 
they contribute to the welfare of wheat growing farmers. Their grinding capacity 
now in operation is a matter of 15,000 bbls daily or 4,500,000 bbls per annum 
when fully employed, as is the case at present. These figures mean that the 
province has a considerable surplus of flour for export, which is the thing Canada 
is trying hardest to achieve, It is true that flour exports of today are due to war 
but there is no reason for believing that when peace comes this trade will fade 
away. On the contrary it should expand when shipping facilities on the Pacific 
are available. The markets are there beyond the seas and there is almost no 
limit to the flour they will take if prices are within the consumers’ ability to pay. 
This was demonstrated in 1929 when China alone took something like 3,000,000 
bbls of Canadian flour. Famine was the incentive in that case but the Orient 
is hardly ever without a famine somewhere and to cure that evil Canadian flour 
should be made available at all times. 


* * + 
EFFECT OF PRICE CONTROL ON FLOUR 


A comparison of the price of Canadian flour in the domestic market at pres- 
ent with that of the same period in the last war (which would be the closing 
weeks) reveals that flour is now selling at less than half what it cost in November, 
1918. The price at that time was $11.40 bbl for top patents as compared with 
a present value of $5.05. Undoubtedly, price control, which has been in existence 
in Canada for over two years, has accomplished a great deal toward keeping 
commodity values at a reasonable level for the benefit of consumers. In the case 
of flour even though the wheat surplus is large as compared with what it was 
drawing to the close of the first World War this would not have been sufficient 
to keep the price of flour down to its present level in face of the shortage of 
labor and heavy export demand. Of course, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has been effective also in keeping wages from soaring as they did in the 
first war with resulting increases in prices of all products. Flour would have 
been even dearer then had the government not taken control of the wheat market 
in 1917 when runaway conditions threatened. 

It was in the spring of 1920, a year and a half after the armistice, that flour 
again reached a high point, selling at $14.75 bbl. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board will continue to function in Canada 
for a considerable period following the close of the present war if conditions similar 
to those prevailing in the years following World War I are to be prevented. 


A. H. B. 





order was the fact that the wheat in- 
cluded some No. 1 Northern, whereas sary water transportation. The bulk of 
previous business was confined entirely the wheat is expected to go to California 
to No. 2 and No. 3. The reason for ports, 

taking the top grade is that supplies of The latest sale brings CCC purchases 
lower grades have been sharply reduced in this market to something over 12,000,- 
in local elevators. 000 bus, in addition to large sales made 
at Calgary. So far close to 4,000,000 
bus of this wheat for feed has been 
cleared from here, 


as soon as the CCC can secure the neces- 


Nothing was given out regarding the 
loading positions of the new order, but 
it is expected to move from local houses 
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Review of the Grain Trade in °43 








By P. R. O’Brien 


President, Chicago Board of Trade 


AST shifting changes marked the 

year 1943 in the grain trade. Old 

yardsticks of supply and demand 
became obsolete measurements under the 
fusillade of regulations, directives and 
orders for price ceilings. 


America was told that “food would 


’ 


win the war and write the peace.” Over- 
night the government scrapped the inane 
theory of planned scarcity and adopted 
in its place a gigantic program of all- 
out grain and livestock production. In- 
stead of being paid to reduce acreage 
ind produce less, growers were reward- 
ed for producing more. 

The vast federal program called for 
stepping up livestock and poultry out- 
put to undreamed of levels. This in 
turn necessitated making available equal- 
ly large amounts of grain to feed these 
animals and birds. Production of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley and rye in 1943 to- 
taled 5,409,000,000 bus. This total was 
500,000,000 bus short of the 1942 har- 
vest, but there were tremendous carry- 
overs. Much of the latter was directly 
under government control either through 
outright ownership on loan defaults un- 
der previous programs, or under loan in 
1943 and subject to call. 

At the turn of the year, the govern- 
owned | slightly 300,000,000 
bus of wheat and had loans on an addi- 
tional 400,000,000 bus. On corn, there 
137,000,000 bus. The 
initiated a 


ment over 


was control of 
government gigantic feed 
grain sales program, making their wheat 
feeders at a 


available to price com- 


parable to that for corn. The federal 
agency called all outstanding loans on 
farm 


Corn holdings were offered to 


wheat except that which was 
stored. 
feeders; all outstanding loans on that 


grain were called. 





George Mclvor 


. . food committee chairman .. 


George Mclvor, chief commissioner of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, has been ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the Cer- 
eals and Feeds Committee of the Com- 
bined Food Board of the United King- 
dom, United States and Canada. 


Even this great supply was inadequate. 
The deficiency was caused jointly by the 
heavy demand and by the setting of 
ceilings on corn too low to encourage 
its sale as grain. The government turned 
to Canada. Despite the shortage of 
185,000,- 


000 bus of wheat, oats and barley were 


transportation facilities, some 


brought into this country from Canada 
40,000,000 
Just recently, import 


during 1943; of this amount 
bus were wheat. 
duties on all grains for feed were can- 
celed for a 90-day 
Jan. 1, 1944. 
During much of 1943 there have been 
hard and_ fast 


period beginning 


ceilings on cash corn. 
Early in December, temporary ceilings 
were imposed on oats and barley. As 
limits 
placed on soft red winters but none at 


to wheat, there have been top 


this time on either the futures, or spring 
or hard winters although they have been 
expected momentarily. In the absence 
wheats, 
there has been an indirect one on the 


of definite ceilings on bread 
major bread cereal through the medium 
of top limits on flour and bread. 

The law specifically prohibits ceilings 
being set at levels lower than full parity. 
This ban was circumvented in wheat by 
first setting a ceiling on bread and 
later by placing one on flour which was 
more with the bread 
ceiling than with the parity price of 


wheat. 


closely aligned 
As a result, there were a num- 
ber of occasions in 1943 when mills found 
They 
were unable to buy wheat at the mar- 
ket, fill it and sell the resultant flour 


at a price consistent with the OPA ceil- 


themselves virtually “locked in.” 


ing price for the latter. Instead of 


lifting the flour ceiling to the level 
called for by the law, the government 
has since tried to meet this impasse 
by arranging to pay subsidies to mill- 
ers. Strong opposition to this method 
sprang up. There is now pending legis- 
lation which if enacted will definitely 
outlaw all. such government subsidies 
on food. 

There was trouble almost from the in- 
In set- 
ting it $1.07 at Chicago and holding it 
there for months, the OPA _ wholly 
ignored the value of corn as feed. Hog 
raisers were able to market their corn 
on the hoof at prices from 20c to 30c 
bus more than as grain. The result 
was a Sellers’ strike on the part of corn 
It not only virtually paralyzed 


the wet and dry cor 


ception of the ceiling on corn. 


growers. 
processors but also 
brought famine and near-famine condi- 
tions to many feeders in the deficit feed 
grain producing areas, At one time, the 
government commandeered all corn on 
hand in elevators and warehouses _ lo- 
cated in over 80 large terminal and sub- 


terminal markets. Efforts to secure 
remedial action from the OPA were 
futile. 


Black markets sprang up in the corn 
country. 5 i 
refused to let their animals and birds 
starve while their next door neighbor’s 
cribs were bulging with corn. Their 


Livestock and poultry raisers 


aYOSLOCs ana usury 


only alternative was to sell their stock 
In view of 
Wickard’s 


and go out of business. 
Secretary of Agriculture 
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A. Douglas Clark 


Toronto (Ont.) Elevators, Ltd., has ap- 
pointed two vice presidents in the per- 
sons of F. W. Presant, B.S.A., and A. 
Douglas Clark. Mr. Presant has been 
manager of the company’s feed business 
since its inception and will now be vice 
president in charge of the feeds division. 
He served for two years as feeds admin- 


istrator for Canada, being lent to the 


F. W. Presant 


government for the purpose, but rejoined 
his company in October last. Mr. Clark 
has been manager of the grain business of 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd., since its com- 
mencement and will now be vice president 
He has 
had wide experience in every phase of 
the company’s merchandising and handling 
of grain operations. 


in charge of the grain division. 





widely proclaimed statement that “we 


cannot raise too many hogs,” the re- 
action of farmers who had patriotically 
responded to the plea to increase live- 
stock and poultry production was most 
pronounced, 

There was recurrent talk throughout 
the past summer of an advance in the 
corn ceiling. All this tended to magnify 
the holding tendency of farmers with 


excess corn, Finally the War Food 
Administration, taking belated cogniz- 


ance of the situation, made corn growers 
a promise. 
the market 
Aug. 


Anyone who sold corn ai 
price between July 1 and 
10, 1943, would be made eligible 
to participate in any higher ceiling price 
announced by the OPA prior to Nov. 1. 
Corn moved to market in a substantial 
way up to Aug. 10. 
dried up once more. 


Then the movement 
Later in the year 


the same promise was renewed, with 





Nov. 30 set as the deadline for an up- 
ward revision in the corn ceiling, and 
the movement again loosened up. 

The end of November came and went 
But just four 
days later a 9c bu advance was an- 


without any OPA action. 


nounced. 

What transpires in the future seems 
largely dependent upon the course and 
With the excep- 
tion of the British isles and four neu- 


the length of the war. 


tral countries, Europe’s agricultural re- 
sources have been systematically raided 
by the Nazi invaders. Every grain man 
remembers the tremendous demand for 
our grain and livestock products after 
World War I. Coincident with the ac- 
ceptance by Allies’ 
terms of unconditional surrender, there 


Germany of the 


should be a great call for these same 
It should far outstrip that of 
25 years ago. 


goods. 








English Countryside When Windmills Were in Flower 
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Established 1877 





As fine a bakery flour 


as you can buy in the 
nation s greatest wheat 
growing and flour milling 
state. Which means as 
fine a bakery flour as 
you can buy anywhere 


in the country. 


Except for 


“VELVET” 


A Superlative Quality 
Bakers’ Short Patent 


The 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Research Program 
on Sugar Values 


Started at M.L.T. 


\ long range program of research on 
sugar will be undertaken at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in co 
operation with the newly established 
Sugar Research Foundation, New York. 

Plans for the project, which are ex- 
pected to lead to new and ‘important 
uses for both sugar and its numerous 
relatives of the carbohydrate family, 
were made public in a joint announce 
ment by Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi 
dent of the institute, and Joseph F 
\bbott, president of the Sugar Re 
search Foundation, which has made a 
grant of $125,000 for a_ five-year pro- 
gram of research, 

The foundation was created for the 
development of fundamental knowledge 
in the field of carbohydrate chemistry, 
biochemistry, and nutrition. 

Dr. Compton, in announc'ng the co 
operative arrangement with the Sugar 
Re-earch Foundation, said: 

“The new program is another step in 
the institute’s long established policy 
of co-operation with industry in funda- 
mental research to improve industrial 
processes and develop new products. 
The project we are about to undertake 
is a pioneering plan of national signifi- 
cance in that it promises substantial 
benefits, not for one organization, but 
for an entire industry. 

“The rewards of scientific research in 
co-operation with industry are by no 
means restricted to the development of 
new products, for the discovery of new 
knowledge in any branch of science in 
variably proves to be a contribution to 
idvanced technical education in asso- 
ciated fields Thus this sponsored re 
search on sugar makes it possible for 
the institute to continue and expand 
the program of fundamental investiga 
tions in the field of carbohydrate chem 
istry which has been in progress for 
several vears.” 

Commenting on the new laboratory, 
Joseph F. Abbott, president of the 
Sugar Research Foundation, whose head- 
quarters are at 99 Wall Street, New 
York City, said: 

“It is anticipated that the chemical 
studies conducted under the arrange- 
ment with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology will not only extend 
knowledge of the role of sugar and other 
carbohydrates in the human body, but 
Uso will unfold wholly new industrial 
uses for sugar and its derivatives. It 
is our hope that the collaboration §be- 
tween the industry and this outstanding 
technical institution will prove to be 
of great benefit to science and the gen- 
eral public, as well as to the industry. 

“An important objective of this broad 
research program will be the train'ng of 
scientists in the field of carbohydrate 
chemistry to prepare them for service 
in the industry for further technical 
studies. Provision has also been made 
for fellowships for young graduate stu- 
dents who are candidates for advanced 
degrees to permit them to continue their 
work in this prom'sing field. The num- 
ber of carbohydrate chemists in this 
country is extremely limited.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


One hears the news in the bakehouse, 
the mill and in the hbarber’s shop.— 
French Saying. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








r 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts Ac FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Shellabarger Setup 








4 1. WHEAT SELECTION 
? A. Thirty country elevators as- 





suring use of country-run 
wheat, 

B. Favorable transit position of If you do not see your way clear 
Salina, permitting us to 


draw ‘wheat from the en- to baking “SHELLABARGER'’S” 





tire Southwest. 


straight, try using a fixed amount of it 
2. UNIFORMITY . ‘ 
A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- in every dough just as performance 
ing characteristics. os : oe 
B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. insurance, 


“~ 


. MILLING 

A. Efficiency of 6,500 sacks 
daily capacity. 

B. Versatility of three units. 

Cc. Thoroughly modern equip- 
ment, maintained up to the 








Palin iRa tiene kp ete? 





minute. 
1. BAKING RESULTS 
A. Bakery Service Department, 
in charge of actual bakery 
engineer, 
B. Completely modern = analyt- 
ical and baking laboratory. 
C. Technical knowledge of what 
is required to give the best 
results. a 
5. POLICY Millers Since 1776 


A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking character- 


istics as weil as analytical 
standards. a N S 
B. Quality based on maximum 

production results at a fair 


price. 
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tuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








A REFORM THAT FAILED.—As 
flour millers know, the change-over from 
196-lb barrel to 100-lb sack was back- 
grounded by many years of effort— 
earnest and lackadaisical—to bring the 
decimal weight system into use through 
federal legislation. Not so well remem- 
bered is an effort of the early eighties, 
in which the late great miller of Has- 
tings, Minn., Charles Espenchied, played 
“Uncle Charlie” told 


about it a couple of decades later, after 


a rueful part. 


reading an editorial suggestion in THe 
NorrHwesrerN Miter to the effect that 
flour might conveniently be packed in 
200-lb barrels. He wrote to the editor: 

“It won’t work, my boy; I’ve tried it. 
The idea is all right and probably, if 
the custom could be established, every 
argument you bring forward in its favor 
would prove true, but the trouble is to 
get it established. Many years ago the 
attempt was made by no less a_ body 
than the New York Produce Exchange, 
at that time all powerful in the flour 
trade. The exchange notified millers 
all over the country that the change from 
196 to 200 lbs as the standard weight 
of a barrel of flour would positively take 
place on a certain date several months 
ahead. All flour arriving in New York 
on and after the date given must be 
200 lbs to the barrel or trouble would 
follow. Millers were urged, counseled 
and warned to comply with these regu- 
lations. Ample time was given them so 
that they could make arrangements, and 
every effort was made to convince them 
that the movement was in earnest and 
that those who did not fall in with it 
would get left. 

“At that time I owned and operated 
the Gardner mill at Hastings, Minn., 
and I made a point of keeping abreast 
of the times and even a little ahead of 
the procession when possible. I con- 
sidered the recommendation of the Prod- 
uce Exchange as almost mandatory and 
I believed in the desirability of the 
change. I therefore responded prompt- 
ly and favorably to the circular and 
promised to do my share to bring about 
a reform which was needed then as 
badly as it is now. And I kept my 
word. When the time came my flour 
went east 200 lbs to the barrel, full 
weight and of as fine a quality as my 
mill could turn out. 

“I was younger then than I am now, 
naturally, and the idea of being a re- 
former, an up-to-date, ready-to-change, 
anticonservative kind of miller was 
strong in me, Glad to be one of the 
pioneers in a movement destined to 
free milling from the ancient nuisance 
of a 196-lb bbl, I shipped my 200-lb 


bbls eastward with the satisfaction which 
comes to a man who feels he has cut 
loose from a troublesome and_ useless 
tradition. 1 imagined that my depar- 
ture from the old way of packing flour 
would be immediately recognized by the 
trade as a most desirable innovation, 
and that in a short time all the millers 
of the country would follow my lead in 
a vain struggle to get some of the 
magnificent business which my radical 
step forward had given me. I dreamed 
a few dreams about that 200-lb flour as 
it was speeding eastward to its fate. 
That was the time to dream, for when 
the returns began to come in, I realized 
my mistake. 

“Do you know that I really believe I 
was the only miller in the country who 
did not ignore the suggestion of the 
Produce Exchange completely? As far 
as I could judge, of all the mills in 
America, urged, ,counseled and warned 
against not complying with the Produce 
Exchange’s new regulation, mine was 
the only one which paid the slightest at- 
tention to it. The rest of them con- 
tinued shipping in 196-lb bbls, just the 
same as before. My 200-lb flour was 
the loneliest thing on the Atlantic Coast. 
Not only lonely but absolutely friend- 
less. 

“I discovered to my cost that one 
cannot flock by himself, in this business 
at least, and that it is impossible for 
a few to upset the traditions and trade 
habits of years. As I said, the flour 
shipped by me was as good as the mill 
could turn out, and that was as good 
as the best, but in its reform barrel 
it immediately got a black eye. Igno- 
rant buyers thought that the extra 4 Ibs 
were thrown in by the miller for good 
measure because the quality was lack- 
ing. No one cared to handle odd-weight 
flour. My reform shipments were kicked 
and cuffed from pillar to post and not 
a soul had a good word for them. They 
would not even pay the regular price 
for 196 lbs of flour. Not only did I 
lose 4 lbs of extra flour on every barrel, 
but I had to sacrifice the flour to get 
rid of it at all. I promptly returned 
to the old standard, and concluded that 
it would take a stronger power than 
the Produce Exchange to induce me to 
again attempt to upset the ancient and 
time-honored, even if cumbersome and 
useless, habits of the milling trade.” 


Where have we seen the name 
Lewis before in connection with coal 
strikes in the midst of national emer- 
genciesP That’s it! Right after World 
War I was over and the Public’s pants 
were down. Here was the editorial re- 
action of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER to 
his strategies of that day: “The question 


By Carroll K. Michener 








now squarely before the people of the 
United States is whether they are here- 
after to be governed by organized labor 
or by a government duly and regularly 
formed under and according to the Con- 
stitution... . Mr. Lewis [then acting 
president of the United Mine Workers], 
his associates and followers, have under- 
taken to fight the United States. They 
have defied it as Germany did, and, un- 
less they are much stronger than Ger- 
many was, they can hardly hope to win. 
Where Kaiser Wilhelm failed, it is im- 
possible that Mr. Lewis can succeed, but, 
in his attempt, he may be able to dem- 
onstrate to the complete satisfaction of 
radical and unreasoning labor agitators 
that the people of the United States are 
bigger and stronger than any organization 
or combination of organizations existing 
within its limits, and that they have not 
the slighest intention of abandoning their 
present form of representative government 
for one in which labor, or any class, is to 
dominate.” . . . This, it appears now, was 
just some more of the wishful thinking 
that seemed, in the incredible and in- 
fantile twenties, to have made the world 
hope for democracy. 


ss 8 


W. E. Long Co. gives the green 
light, now, to wheat germ in white bread, 
which it calls “desirable from the stand- 
point of flavor, vitamin and nutritional 


values.” Until lately it was pretty gen- 
erally considered unusable in bread be- 
cause of its enzymatic activity and inter- 
ference with fermentation, but W. E. 
Long points to progress in controlling the 
enzymatic factors. Easy shop control of 
the natural color factor, too, has rapidly 
expanded the degree of its acceptance for 
use in white bread. ... All this must 
be very pleasant, indeed, for the germ 
family, which could hardly have been 
blamed for a little anxiety as to just 
what its social standing might be in the 


midst of the nouveau enrichment. 


The news from Washington 
hath it that the Government of the 
United States has launched a broad pro- 
gram to restrict its use of paper, there- 
by taking its own medicine in the cur- 
rent national paper-conservation effort. 
A lot of us had been wondering if any- 
thing like this would happen. Until quite 
lately it had not been at all clear that 
the government printing office was in any 
wise aware of a paper shortage. But now 
it is set forth in a program booklet pre- 
pared by the War Advertising Council, 
in co-operation with the Office of War 
Information and the War Production 
Board, that the government henceforth 


will conserve upward of 25% of its an- 
nual use of paper for all purposes. To 
accomplish this an over-all paper con- 
servation committee has been formed to 
institute changes in government proced- 
ures and policies and conservation co- 
ordinators have been appointed in each 
of the bureaus and divisions. . . . To date, 
it is stated, 7,800,000 Ibs of printing papers 
and approximately 182,000,000 Ibs of 
chemical wood pulp are reported to have 
been saved by the public printer during 
the fiscal year of 1943. During the four- 
week period from Aug. 14 to Sept. 4, a 
24% saving in writing papers, manufac- 
turing bond, ledger, mimeograph, duplica- 
tor and flat writing papers was reported. 
... The War Advertising Council’s pro- 
gram booklet is printed on “rejected 
paper stock,” and to show how close to 
the ground the governmental idea of pap- 
er conservation goes, users of the booklet 
are requested to return it to Washington 
when they have read and digested it! 


= Ss = 


There is no prejudice on this 
page against millstones. On the contrary, 
I confess to nostalgic emotions concerning 
them. This is a paradox, for I never 
knew a pair. My only acquaintance has 
been through the old mill poets and crack- 
pots ... No, whatever prejudice there 
may have been here in conjunction with 
buhrstones has not been needled into the 
stones themselves but into the buhrstone 
crackpots. Sometimes there has been 
confusion about this, and “old-fashioned 
millers” producing on water-driven flints 
the kind of flour grandpap is supposed to 
have ground down his molars upon have 
taken us to task. But mostly the impas- 
sioned protest has come from fanatical 
fringes of the whole wheat delegation. 
. ... Few millers that I know have mill- 
stones on their minds at all, though most 
of them have samples in their backyards 
or set up memorial-wise somewhere about 
their premises. But here is one, surpris- 
ingly, that takes the unexpected tack of 
talking ‘em down. Quotes from a cur- 
rent circular put out by the Dowagiac 
Milling Co: “Our purified, roller-ground 
whole wheat flour excels the stoneground 
product not only by count of vitamin and 
mineral content, but actually proved of 
superior baking and flavor qualities in 
practical bakeshop tests. While we own 
and operate a French buhrstone mill that 
has turned out thousands upon thousands 
of barrels of stoneground flour since its 
erection in 1858, we have definitely come 
to the conclusion that our purified, roller- 
ground whole wheat flour represents a far 
superior product, from every angle, than 
the stoneground product.” ... So that’s 
right where the matter stands for the 
moment—or until the next stone-age die- 
tician comes up babbling of the sweet, cool 
meal from waterdriven clackers. 
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Wheat Ceilings 











(Continued from page 9.) 


ence is made to classes and grades of 
wheat herein the official grain tandards 
ff the United States shall apply As used 
1erein the term “wheat also includes cer 
1in mixed grain as hereinafter indicated. 
(2) “Bushel” as a unit of measurement 


f wheat means 60 lbs of wheat net weight. 
(3) “Person” means an individual, corpo- 
ition, partnership, association or other or- 
anized group of persons or the legal suc 
essor or representative of any of the fore- 
oing; and includes the United States or 
iny other government or any political sub- 
livision or agency of any of the foregoing. 
(4) “Commission merchant” means a per- 
on who receives wheat at one of the 
ities hereinafter named on behalf of the 





ypwner He arranges for the sampling, in- 
pection or weighing of the wheat and nego- 
tiates a sale thereof in carload quantities 


m a recognized grain exchange in any of 
the following cities, to-wit 


Chicago, Ill, Milwaukee, Wis., Peoria, 


Ill., Dallas, Texa Kansas City, Mo. 
Fort Worth Texas, St Joseph Mo., 
Enid, Okla., St. Louis, Mo., Sioux City, 
Iowa, Indianapolis, Ind., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Omaha Neb Salina Kansa 


Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., Duluth, 





Minn Wichita, Kansas, New York, 

N. 

No person can be a commission merchant 
is to wheat owned by him No more than 
me such sale shall be made on any one 
of said exchanges 

(5) “Producer means a person who grew 
or harvested the wheat in question and also 
includes any landowner receiving a lot of 
vheat in lieu of rent or any farmer or 
trucker who procured the wheat from its 
producer 4 producer shall be deemed to 
be actin in that capacity in elling wheat 
to any country shipper or to any person 
it the farm where grown or harvested and 
in making any other sale of wheat except 


it a different level of marketing as provided 
in section 12 hereof 


(6) “Country shipper’’ means a _ person 
regularly engaged in the purchase of wheat 
rom producers which he places in storage 
facilities such as an elevator or warehouse 
or loads in a railroad car or barge or vessel 
it any point 4 country shipper shall be 
deemed to be acting it that capacity in 


selling wheat in carload quantities 

(i) Through brokers or commission mer- 
chants; 

(ii) In store at said facilities or loaded 
in a railroad car or barge or vessel where 
lelivered to the purchaser prior to move- 
ment; and 








(iii) In making iny other such sale of 
wheat except at a different level of mar- 
keting as provided in section 12 hereof 

(7) “‘Merchandiser means any person 
elling wheat other than a person icting 
in the capacity of producer, country hip- 
per, broker or commission merchant 

(8) “Broker mean it person who, acting 
for the account of either eller or buyer, 
negotiates a sale or purchase of wheat in 
arload quantities for such seller or buyer 
on a brokerage basis No broker shall rep- 
resent both eller and buyer in a given 
ingle transaction, No ype on can be a 
broker as to wheat owned by him 

(9) “Carload quantity’’ means a lot of 
wheat of 60,000 lbs or more: provided, that 


lot of wheat of 30,000 lbs or more shipped 
in a mixed, pool or bulkhead car or a lot 
of wheat of any quantity shipped in a 
clean-up car shall be considered a_ car 
load quantity. 

(10) “Less than carload quantity’’ means 
a lot of wheat of less than 60,000 lbs ex- 
cept mixed, pool, bulkhead, or clean-up car 
lots above included in carload quantities. 
It includes truck quantities. 

(11) “Interior point’’ means any place 
outside the corporate and railroad switching 
limits of any terminal city. 

(12) “Interior rail point’? means any in- 
terior point having facilities for the loading 
or unloading of railroad freight cars 

(13) “Terminal city’’ means any place 
within the corporate or railroad switching 
limits of the cities hereinafter so desig- 
nated. 

(14) ‘‘Wheat for feed’’ means any wheat 
intended by both seller and buyer for us¢ 
in feeding animals or poultry. 

(15) “Transportation cost’? means the cost 
of transportation actually incurred after 
deducting any transportation subsidy re- 
ceived by the shipper, but it shall not ex- 
ceed: 

(i) Where shipment has been made by 
rail in carload quantities, the lowest car- 
load rail rate for the shipment or billing 
ipplied between the two points in question, 
including any applicable transportation tax. 

(ii) Where shipment is by barge or lake 
vessel, the lowest water freight rate pub- 
lished as provided by law between the two 
points in question, including any applicable 
transportation tax plus marine insurance 
ind outturn insurance. 

(iii) In any other case where shipment 
is made by common carrier the lowest ap- 
plicable common carrier rate between the 
two points in question, including any ap- 
plicable transportation tax. 

(iv) If the conveyance used is not a com- 
mon carrier, 1%c bu for the first five miles 
and 4c for each five miles or fraction 
thereof of the haul, the distance to be de- 
termined by the shortest one-way route 
between the two points in question reason- 
ibly suited for truck travel. 

(v) Where the movement is by two or 
more of the foregoing methods of trans- 
portation the sum of the minimum cost pro- 
vided in subdivisions (i), (ii), (iii) or (iv) 
for the distance traveled by each method 
of transportation. 
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(16) “Area A” includes the following livered to the purchaser, less 3c bu charge under this section may add the same 
states: Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, South (b) Where wheat is sold and delivered in computing his maximum prices for any 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Kentucky, at the farm where grown, if the purchaser sale. 

Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Washing- performs any services connected with the Sec. 7. Maximum service charge of bro- 
ton, Tennessee (except the area east of the growing, harvesting or assembling at a kers. (a) Notwithstanding any other law 
western boundaries of Campbell, Anderson, point on the farm where available for or regulation, the maximum service charge 
Roane, Rhea and Hamilton counties), Ore- ready transportation from the farm, the for the services of a broker in connection 
gon, California, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, reasonable value of all such services must with any sale or purchase of any wheat 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Louisiana, Wisconsin, be deducted from the appropriate maximum shall be %ec bu. This service charge shall 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- price hereinbefore set forth. be in addition to the appropriate maximum 
vania, New York Maryland (except the Sec. 5. Maximum prices of country ship- price of the wheat so sold or purchased. 
eastern shore south of a line drawn east pers. The maximum price for the sale of (b) No seller who paid a brokerage here- 
and west through Chesapeake City), Colo- any wheat, bulk, by a country shipper shall under may add said brokerage in comput- 
rado east of the western boundaries of be the maximum price specified in Appendix ing his maximum price for any sale 
Larimer, Boulder, Gilpin, Clear Creek, Park, A at that terminal city or interior rail Sec 8 Maximum prices of merchan- 
Fremont, Custer, Huerfano and Las Animas point where delivered to the purchaser. disers. (a) The maximum price for the 
counties Sec. 6. Maximum service charge ef com- sale of any wheat other than wheat for 

(17) “Missouri River markets’ includes mission merchants. (a) Notwithstanding feed, bulk, in any quantity, by any mer- 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kansas, any other law or regulation, the maximum chandiser to any person, shall be ealcu- 
Atchison, Kansas, St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Service charges for the services of a com- lated by adding 1%c (maximum mark-up) 
Neb., Council Bluffs, Iowa, Sioux City, Lowa mission merchant in connection with any to the merchandiser’s basic maximum price 

Sec. 4 Maximum prices of producers, (a) sale of any wheat shall be 1%ec bu. This calculated under paragraph (c) of this 
The maximum price for any sale of wheat, service charge shall be in addition to the section, 
bulk, by the producer shall be the maximum appropriate maximum price of the wheat (b) The maximum price for the sale of 
price specified in the Appendix A at the so sold, any wheat for feed, bulk, in any quantity, 
terminal city or interior point where de- (b) Every seller who paid any service by any merchandiser to any person shall 
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Bread baking today is not a simple 
matter. You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance ...and good 
loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 
tive values. The flavor is richer, the crust is 
browner, and the texture smoother in breads 
made from these flours. 





Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 
answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 
ENRICHED. 








Milling Co. 


bbard Milliss% 


EASTERN BRANCH: 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 
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be calculated by adding one of the follow- Where any wheat is received at a com- 
ing maximum mark-ups to the merchan- mercial warehouse or elevator in carload 
diser’s basic maximum price calculated un- quantities, unloaded into the same and also 
der paragraph (c) of this section: loaded out in carload quantities, the ap- 

(1) 1%ec bu for sales in earload quantities. propriate maximum price of the seller as 

(2) 3c bu for sales in less than carload above set forth may be increased by 1c bu. 
quantities of 100 bus or more. (b) Irrespective of the number of such 


handlings of the wheat in question the 


(3) 6c bu for sales of less than 100 bus. 
maximum price to any purchaser shall not 


(c) The merchandiser’s basic maximum 


price above referred to shall be calculated be increased by additions under this sec- 
as follows: tion of more than 2c bu. 

(1) The formula price spe ified in Ap- (c) This section shall have no application 
pendix A at that terminal city or interior to any wheat purchased by the seller from 
rail point where delivered to the purchaser, a producer under section 4 hereof at suc h 


elevator or warehouse and no increase for 


plus all permitted charges and increases 
handling permi ble in such 


(other than transportation costs) previously 











added thereto; or as an alternative in the Sec. 10 reases for sacks and sacking. 
ease of a sale in a less than carload quan- (a) Where any seller sells wheat sacked and 
tity, the formula price specified in Ap- furnishes both the acks and sacking, the 
pendix A at the terminal city or interior foregoing maximum prices for a like sale 
point where such seller took delivery of in bulk may be increased by the reasonable 
the wheat in question, plus (in addition to value of the sacks (not exceeding any max 
all permitted charges and mark-ups_ pre- imum price established thereupon) — plus, 
viously added thereto, other than trans except where the eller is the producer, 
portation costs) transportation charges actu- 3c bu for the sacking 
ally incurred by the seller from said ter- (b) Where any seller other than a pro- 
minal city or interior point at which he ducer sells wheat sacked after furnishing 
took delivery of the wheat in question to the services of sacking (but not the sacks) 
the point where he delivered the same to the foregoing maximum prices for a like 
his buyer. sale in bulk may be increased by 3c bu for 
(dad) Irrespective of the number of mer- the sacking service. ; 
chandisers or commission merchants who Sec. 11 Storage and carrying charges. 
may have handled the wheat in question, (a) In addition to the appropriate maximum 
the maximum price to the purchaser shall prices for wheat, a storage and carrying 
not be increased by the addition of mark- charge, not exceeding 1/25c a day per bu 
ups or service charges under this section may be charged by a seller from the date 
and under section 6 hereof (whether singly of the expiration of free time, under a 
or combined) to a greater extent than: contract of sale, to the date selected by 
(1) In the case of any wheat other than the buyer as the date on which shipment 
wheat for feed: shall be made, or the date on which ship- 
(i) 4%ec bu. ment is actually made, whichever is earlier 
(2) In the case of wheat for feed: provided, that the seller may in all cases 
(i) 4%e bu for sales in carload quantities, have five days from the date of receipt 
(ii) 7 bu for sales in less than car- of instructions within which to make ship- 


load quantities of 100 bus or more. ment, and may charge carrying charges 
Giii) 13%c bu for sales in less than car- 
load quantities of less than 100 bus. (b) For any resale, the maximum price 
Sec. 9. Increases for handling. (a of the seller shall not be increased for any 


accordingly. 
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Twin Army-Navy “E° Award 


for high achievement in the production of war equipment 








When the award was made on November 27, 1943, a War 
Department representative said: 


“This award is a signal honor. Less than 
3 per cent of the factories producing 
munitions of war have been selected to 
fly the coveted “E” banner.” 


And so there is pride in our plants and in the skill that 
mans them which for 14 years has served the baking industry 
with the finest of precision wrapping and slicing machines. 


You are assured that your future needs will be met with 
improved machines of unparalleled efficiency. 


GELLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. “ 
and its subsidiary the Mississippi Foundry Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 








such carrying charges previously paid by 
him in connection with his purchase of the 
wheat in question. 

(c) This section shall have no applica- 
tion to wheat stored or remaining on the 
farm where grown, 

Sec. 12. Transfers between distinct 
branches of a business performing several 
marketing operations. (a) This regulation 
in speaking of a sale or purchase by a given 
person includes, in the case of a business 





performing several marketing operations, 
transfers without passage of title or pay- 
ment of consideration, between distinct 
branches or units of such business com 
prising separate and segregated levels of 
marketing Thus, by way of illustration 
only a ountry shipper acting in that ca 
pacity may sell wheat grown by him at the 
maximum price established for country 
shippers; or a merchandiser acting through 
different units of uch business may re- 


ceive more than one mark-up under section 
8 hereof as hereinafter provided. 

(b) However, where a seller makes a 
sale at the maximum price for a_ given 
class of seller, where he would also qualify 
to make a sale to a like purchaser at a 
lower maximum price as a different class 
of seller, the burdeh shall always rest upon 
him to establish by clear evidence that 





said sale was in the regular course of his 
conduct of a distinct and segregated branch 
or unit of his entire business which branch 
has corresponding facilities and performs 
like services and functions as independents 
perform who belong to that class of seller 
lor the purposes of this regulation only 


one producer branch and one country ship- 
per branch shall be recognized in any single 


business performing everal marketing op- 
erations, but each merchandiser’ branch, 
constituted as a distinct and segregated 


branch or unit, may take one of the per 
mitted merchandiser’s mark-ups and no 
more, 

Sec, 13 Sales by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this regulation the Commodity 
Credit Corp. may sell, and any person may 
buy from the Commodity Credit Corp., 
wheat at prices higher than those specified 
herein if such sale or purchase is necessary 
in order to comply with laws applicable 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. 

(b) This section shall have no application 
to any resale of any wheat purchased from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 





Sec. 14 Documents and reports. (a) 
Every person subject to this regulation 
making a sale or purchase of wheat in the 
course of trade or business on or after the 
effective date of this regulation shall keep 
for inspection by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for o long as. the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
remain in effect complete anc accurate 
records of such ale and purchases, in 


cluding the date thereof, name of the seller 
and purchaser, price paid or received, buy 


er’'s receiving point and the quantity of 
wheat sold or purchased provided that 
producers and ellers of quantitie of 100 
bus or le need keep only uch records as 


they customarily kept as of the effec 
date of this regulation 

(hb) Perso affected by thi regulation 
hall submit such records to the Office of 
Price Administration as it may from time 
to time require. 





ve 


Se 15 Evasive practices. The price 
limitations set forth in this regulation shall 
not be evaded whether by direct or indirect 
methods in connection with iny offer, 
solicitation, agreement sale, delivery pur 


chase, or receipt of or relating to wheat, 
alone or in conjunction with any other 





commodity, or by way of commission, erv- 
ice, transportation, or other charve, or dis- 
count, premium or other privilege or by 
tvine agreement, or other trade under- 





standing or by any other mean 
Sex 16 Enforcement. Persons violating 
any provision of this regulation are subject 





to the criminal penalties, civil enforcement 
actions, and suits for treble damages, and 
proceedings for suspension of licenses, pro- 


vided for by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended 

Se ay. Licensing. The provisions of 
Licensing Order No. 1, licensing all persons 
who make sales under price control, are 
applicable to all sellers subject to this 
regulation. A seller's license may be sus 
pended for violations of the license or of 
one or more applicable price schedules or 
regulations. A person whose license is sus- 
pended may not, during the period of sus- 
pension, make any sale for which his license 
has been suspended These provisions do 
not apply to any producer selling wheat 
produced by him. 

Sec. 18. Adjustable pricing. Any person 
may agree to sell at a price which can 
be increased up to the maximum price in 
effect at the time of delivery; but no person 
may, unless authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration, deliver or agree to 
deliver at prices to be adjusted upward in 
accordance with action taken by the Office 
of Price Administration after delivery. Such 
authorization may be given when a re- 
quest for a change in the applicable maxi- 
mum price is pending; but only if the 
authorization is necessary to promote dis- 
tribution or production and if it will not 
interfere with the purposes of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed. The authorization may be given by the 
administrator or by any official of the 
Office of Price Administration to whom 
the authority to grant such authorization 
has been delegated. The authorization will 
be given by order, except that it may be 
given by letter or telegram when the con- 
templated revision will be the granting 
of the individual application for adjust- 
ment. 

Sec. 19. Maximum prices for export sales. 
The maximum prices for export sales shall 
be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation. 

Sec. 20. Petitions for amendment. Any 
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person seeking a modification of any pro- 
vision of this regulation may file a petition 
for amendment in accordance with the 
provisions of Revised Procedural Regulation 
No. 1. 

Sec. 21. Exempt sales. Whenever cir- 
cumstances or emergency make the pur- 
chase of wheat by the United States or any 
of its agencies imperative and it is impos- 
sible to secure or unfair to require imme- 
diate delivery at the maximum price which 
would otherwise be applicable, such  pur- 
chases and deliveries may be made pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 4.3 (f) 
of Revised Supplementary Regulation No. 1 
to the General Maximum Price Regulation 

Sec 22. Adjustment of maximum price 
containing a fraction of a cent. If a max 
imum price determined under this regula- 
tion results in a fraction of cent other 
than Wee or multiple thereof, the same 
may be increased to the next higher \e. 


Appendix A. Schedule of Formula Prices 


1 Purpose and scope of this appendix. 
This appendix sets forth a_ schedule of 
formula prices These are simply the basic 


maximum prices from which the actual 
maximum price for every sale by every 
seller is calculated as previously set forth 
in the text of this regulation These for- 
mula prices shall not be used independently 
as the maximum price for any sale. 

2 Formula prices at terminal cities, (a) 
(1) The formula prices per bu for the fol- 
lowing grades and classes of wheat, dock- 
age free, with a protein content of less 
than 13.0%, bulk, at the following terminal 
cities shall be as follows 

TABLE 1 
A—No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No, 
1 heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy 
red spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard 
winter, No. 1 hard white. 
B No, 1 red winter, No 1 western red, 
No. 1 soft white, No. 1 white club, 
No. 1 western white. 


Terminal city 


Duluth, Minn. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 
Missouri River markets 
East St. Louis, Il. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
CORICRMO,. TH, noe Se eeens 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
Boston, Mass . 
New York City, N. ¥ 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Baltimore, Md 
Atlanta, Ga ‘ 
Memphis, Tenn, aie ee 
Galveston, Texas 1.71% 
New Orleans, La 1.76% 
(2) The formula prices set forth in 
. this Appendix A shall be decreased 
for lower grades of wheat as follows 


TABLE 1A 
\ No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No 
1 heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy 
red spring 
B—No 1 dark hard winter, No 1 hard 
winter, No. 1 yellow hard winter, No 
1 red winter, No. 1 western red, No, 1 
hard white, Jo. 1 soft white, No. 1 
white club, No. 1 western white 
Cents per bu 








Grade A B 
No. 1 (not heavy) ree 1 0 
No. 2 sas $06 é 1% 1 
No. 3 ‘ 2% 2 
Be Es Sadia ee eae Ae Rea 3% 3 
me 8 5 . ° ee 2° 5 i 
Sample grade (other than 

moisture) eeeeveces eseccee Ss Ss 
ae 4 ec 1 1 
Smutty er édwenssatkeas % 3 3 
Light garlicky ..... ceekese 1 1 
GAPheRy ss cape deed x le 3 3 
Weevily Leerr yee Te eT eee 1 1 
Ergoty zi cere. greek Paes doaahe 5 5 
Treated vines nis wae 2 2 





(3) The formula ces set forth in Table 
1 of this Appendix A shall be decreased by 
le bu for each %&% or fraction thereof of 
moisture over 14 of moisture in the case 
of hard red spring wheat and over 14.0% of 
moisture in the case of all other wheats 
mentioned in said table; provided, that in 
the case of mixed wheat, the predominat- 
ing class of the mixture shall govern in 
applying the moisture discount. 
(4) The formula prices set forth in Table 
1 of this Appendix A may be increased 
for protein content as follows: 
TABLE 1B 
Amount of increases per bu 


Hard red 
winter white 





Percentage Hard red 








of protein spring, cents wheat, cents 
13.0% to 13. ° 2 2 
14.0 to 4 3 
14.5 to 6 4 
15.0 to 8 5 
15.5 to .§ a* 10 6 
to 16.4 es 12 7 
to 16.9 ok Se 8 
to 17.4 coe RR 
to 17.9 << 2 10 
17.9% -2c for each %% of protein 
over 17.9% 


(b) (1) The formula prices per bu for 
the following grades and _ subclasses of 
wheat, dockage free, with a protein content 
less than 10.0%, bulk, at the following ter- 
minal cities shall be as follows: 


TABLE 2 

No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 
heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy red 
spring, No. 1 hard white, No. 1 dark 
hard winter, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 
yellow hard winter, No. 1 red winter, 
No. 1 western red, No. 1 white club, 
No. 1 soft white, No. 1 western white— 
Terminal city— Price per bu 
Tacoma, Wash. ........ eee % 
Seattle, Wash. ....... sone 
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Portland, Oregon ee Ee ee re 1.56% transit billing. _This value shall be calcu- a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
if gan Pranciac0, Ol. ..cccccscccccnr 1.70% lated at the difference between the amount 
Ry Los Angeles, Cal. ....seeeeeeeeecees 1.71% of the transportation charges, deducted from 
(2) The formula prices set forth in Table the appropriate terminal city’s maximum t 
of this Appendix A shall be decreased for price in calculating a maximum price for fe 
lower grades of wheat as follows: said interior rail point as above provided, =, f g 
. —-— and the rail transportation charges payable 1 
TABLE 2 A on the transit billing for movement of 
\—No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No wheat from said interior rail point to said | 
1 heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy terminal city. 
red spring. (b) The formula for any wheat per bu, t 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard bulk, at any interior rail point in the fol- 
winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 west- lowing areas shall be follows: e | 
ern red, No. 1 soft white, No. 1 white (1) In Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Geor- 
club, No. 1 western white, No. 1 hard gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, in i 
white. Tennessee east of the western boundaries , 
= Cents per bu of Campbell Anderson, Roane, Phea and a I 
| A B Hamilton counties, Virginia, West Virginia, : q 
» No. 1 (not heavy) 1 0 Delaware, New Jersey, the New England ies . fi . 7 j t 
x TE RE OR rere yee 1% 1 states and the eastern shore of Maryland i A scene in Schultz-Baujan's modern laboratory 
a e.g teak te eee teNe ses as 2% 2 south of a line drawn east and west through | 
a Ser eee 2 se rer 3% 3 Chesapeake City, the formula price at Chi- 7 J s i 
ee ea Rance a. Te 1% cago, Ill, or St. Louls, Mo., as above set ours t at ave Prove elr 
Sample grade (other than forth, plus the transportation cost at the | i 
moisture) ...ceseseceees ee 8 8 lowest domestic carload rail proportional I ee ecm 
of 1% smut dockage...... 1 1 rate from Chicago or St. Louis to the in- ° 9 e I 
1% or over smut dockage. . 3 3 terior rail point in question, whichever is \ Off-grade flours just don’t come from Schultz-Baujan & Co. because 
sight aril re key rari tin 1 1 a ge ii elk de a a ie each incoming shipment of wheat is thoroughly analyzed and tested, ! 
Gi CKY cece scevceses eeces s) K - a, F e ¢ é ~ 
WeOvily ov ccescicseceaseece 1 1 sas City, Mo., plus 17¢ per bu. ‘ and extreme care is taken in storing and milling. So if you want a 
Se POE eg re ee ee 5 5 (3) In New Mexico, except in Quay, De- 2 
PREM voce aaa kaaws 2 2 ha a, Curry, Roosevs It, Chaves, Lea, Eady. | reliable source of all types of flours, call on “The Beardstown Mills.” j 
R a Guadelupe, sincoln an Otero counties, the 2 a z 
(3) The formula prices how! torth hoe Pate formula price at Kansas City, Mo., less ! We absolutely guarantee the quality and uniformity of our flours, and I 
of this Appendix 4 sha ve decreased 16%c per bu. plus the lowest flat carload x = 5 
by le bu for each %% or fraction thereof rail rate from Lamar, Colo., to the interior k this guarantee is backed by 68 years of dependable service. i 
ff moisture over 14.5% of moisture in the rail point in question 
ase of hard red spring wheat and over (4) In Colorado west of Larimer, Boulder, | 
14.0% of moisture in the case of all other Gilpin, Clear Creek, Park, Fremont, Custer, SOFT WHEAT FLOURS * BREAD FLOURS e FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 
wheats mentioned in said table; provided, Huerfano and Las Animas counties, the i | 
that in the case of mixed wheat the pre- formula price at Kansas City, Mo., less 12« 5,000 Cwts. Flour -—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed -—— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 
iominating class of the mixture shall gov- bu 
ern in applying the moisture discount. 1. Formula prices at interior nonrail 





(4) The formula prices set forth in Table points. The formula price for any wheat, SCHULTZ BAUJAN & co BEARDSTOWN, 
» of this Appendix A may be increased for bulk at any interior nonrail point shall 9 » ILLINOIS 
rrotein content as follows: be the maximum price set forth in section . ° hy / 7 Beardstown Malls” 
. ; of this Appendix A at the rail point 


TABLE 2 B , , 
ral (either interior rail point or terminal city, 





























































4—Hard red spring. as the case may be) nearest thereto by the 
B—Hard red winter, soft red winter, white most usually traveled route, le transporta- —_ 
wheat, tion charges from said interior nonrail potnt 
Percentage of A B to said rail point; provided, that if a com- 
protein Cents per bu Cents per bu mercial elevator or warehouse for the pur 
10.0% to 10.9% . 2 2 chas and handling of grain is operated at 
11.0 to 11.9 ois 4 4 a nonrail point, the formula price at that 
12.0 to 12.9 <> 6 6 point shall be the same as that at the 
13.90 to 13.9 ae 8 8 nearest rail point 
14.0 to 14.4 eA 10 9 5. Formula prices for mixed wheat. The 46 99 
14.5 to 14.9 = 12 10 formula price per bu bulk, for mixed 0 
15.0 to 15.4 14 11 wheat at any terminal city or interior point 
$ 15.5 to 15.9 1f 12 shall be the appropriate maximum price for 
P! 16.0 to 16.4 18 13 the class and grade of wheat predominating - o 
s 16.5 to 16.9 20 14 in the mixture at such terminal city or in- f. “/b] LA d b/ 
2 17.0 to 17.4 . 22 15 terior point adjusted for the moisture ind or itzing ou es, 
17.5 to 17.9 ‘as “ee 16 protein content in the mixture in accord- * 
Over 11.9%—-2¢ Tor each %% or fraction ance with the tables in. Appendix A less stickups—throwbacks— 
thereof (unless the mixture consists wholly of hard 
, The for 1 rices per bu for the red winter and hard red spring wheat or h d | d ! 
tote Ae pn tetany an las on £ sean wholly of soft red winter and white wheats s¢ e u e e ays. 
ff wheat, dockage free, bulk at the follow or is of the subclasses of imber mixed 
ing terminal cities shall be as follows: durum _ or mixed durum) 2c bu : s . 
6 Formula prices for mixed grain, The D 1 ly 
TABLE 3 formula price per bu, bulk, for mixed grain a 
\ No. 1 hard amber durum, No. 1 amber ini ; -sieaite pe dP eee aa be ae. 
durum, No. 1 durum, No. 1 amber pile ser jeg Me Re rca. ee ee ee 
mixed durum, No. 1 mixed durum we oN by a the gt tee 8 of 
Nd . each such grain in the mixture vy the ap 
nana cae tes se serene ara me mre a. | THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 
Terminal cit} N R ee agp he hcg ce ~~ “a cM ae 30 West Pershing Road 
- e s no such ne n n rice fo a rartic a 
te de ee sraim. by the reasonable market value KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SUHSCAPONS, Sai p tile. thereof at uch terminal city or interior 
Chit igo, Ill ° hi ; ney point, and adding the results, less 5¢ per bu 
Boston, Ma ede re by This regulation shall become effective 
Philadelphia, Pa 1.90% 1.80% ranuave £. eke 
Atlanta, Ga 1.97 1,87 ees , 
Portland, Oregon 1.661 1.56% 
—_ oe _ Cal . : : 80% ere Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Galveston exas os 75% .f , ‘ ; : 
sso rive ets 65% 55% Visible supply of grain in the western in- DT} MASTER MADE I Fl, 
—— ae " ies he . Ry vet spection division Dec 31 1943, and receipts 1éSe@ mitation avorings 
o lé oregome lo f ) ces Sé o ’ ‘ ant 
in Table 3 of this Appendix A shall be and shipments during the past week, in ° eer. re) ° ’ 
anasaek ter ewer getien as talleen bushels (000's omitted) : Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
™ ~ « Fort William and ‘ 
TABLE 3 A Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods 4¢e se (SINCE 1907) 
Amount of decrease Semi-public ter- 
rade ets, pert inals . er 1,26 771 1,516 1,290 * . 
Bh - Fos ee cere Rene serene + - Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........$5.90 Gal. 
ee ha eee ok ear han tia Mires 1 . a Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” ..............$5.40 Gal. 
NO. Bo veeeeeeeeeeees betes eee teens 2 Totals ........ 14,262 771 4,564 4,295 Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” ..........$5.95 Gal. 
No, 4 wesess howd ees cet 3 Vancouver-New d Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Rerbo-D” $8 10 Gal 
a No. 5 . sg aria Ble iy arte WA we ae kD 4% Westminster . 16,205 ; 113 54 an . in ea Ceeoovereccresses 2 eGo . 
q Sample grade (other than moisture) 8 Int. public and Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) eve cececccccccsce . $7.60 Gal. 
2 Light smutty ....cssessseseeseceses 1 semaseunete Stes ; oe eee Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ................ cocceca ao Gal, 
Ss tt j 5 Web BOs Wwe aa ee aw ieee ees 3 VRXOPE wc caanes ,328 22 98 ° . 
PR sit eee, : Aenean 1'878 Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ..........ccecscccsccee s $900 Gal. 
Garlicky Site i eae eRe ARES ie! 3 Victoria ........ 761 ee dL, Oe le 
Weevily ...cccscsecee 004 Sasa awe-s 1 Prince Rupert .. 1,209 os . ee (Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 
BOPMOtY cccccceccsetes Tererere er 5 - - - — - 
/ PARE, ys ua5is vesins es eae ane S es 2 Totals ........ 45,643 771 4,900 4,447 Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Fy gon . ee" Year ago .......129,455 845 10,751 8,387 Gesans Goad 
ty (3) Rai aces yr ic Me aoe — in — Receipts during week sweet Goods 
4 3 of this Appendix A shall be decreased by Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,228 65 1,718 1,497 . . ° 
: lc bu for each %% or fraction thereof of 4jj other public Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
moisture over 14.5% of moisture in the case and semi-public ® ° 
a hing manned ae mo teases pee real esi Any Point in U.S. A. 
vided, that in 1e case of mixed whea 1e Me MO oe ees 817 je. 34 18 uv 
predominating class of the mixture shall ini a ee Se apnea ie a Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
govern in applying the moisture discount. Totals ........ 2,545 65 1,752 1,515 Throughout the United States. 
(a) The dis ounts for the grades men- Shipments during week 
tioned in Tables 1 A, 2 A and 3 A are Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
cumulative. For example, wheat grading eT as npg 109 { 110 84 
“9 : 2 a ge is re lo hag a <n geae of All other public ] 
’ east le for grading No. 2 plus a fur- and semi-public | 
ther discount of at least 3c for grading terminals, west- DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
— or a minimum total discount acon. 665 a 19 12 GRAIN co A flour without an equal anywhere 
of ec bu. Saeienienson omen ——— + : sos 
(e) The formula prices mentioned in Totals Lae 775 t 129 96 ing El ines Plain and Self-rising 
Tables 1, 2 and 3 shall be decreased 3c Operating levator “A THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. 
bu for sales in any of the terminal cities TOTAL RECEIPTS Capacity 10,200,000 bus BUHLER, KANSAS 
mentioned in said tables without transit , Southern Sal Offi 
illi q Aug. -Dec. 31, 19438 rs b Sales ice 
billing annexed to the lot sold. ; : , Aug. 1 a is gel ne me KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
3. Formula prices at interior rail points. Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..110,678 2,896 25,745 22,333 
(a) The price per bushel for any wheat, All other public ? 
bulk, at any interior rail point in Area A and semi-public 
shall be that maximum price specified in terminals, west- 
Appendix A, Tables 1, 2 and 3 which, less ern div. ...... 4998 .. 893.475 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant HARDESTY MILLING CO 
transportation charges at the lowest pub- TOTAL SHIPMENTS . . 
lished domestic carload rail transportation OTAL & —,. Grain Co., Inc. Q lit Mill 
rate from that interior rail point to any Aug. 1-Dec. 31, 1943 - ag i ik olen uality Millers for 
terminal city, will result in the highest Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..151,671 3,506 29,732 25,992 ine country houses in five states 
price at said interior rail point, plus, if the All other public Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph Over Half a Century 
I la 1 i il { i d i bli 
wheat so at said interior ra point is and semi-public . 
accompanied by transit billing usable beyond terminals, west- Kansas City, Mo. Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
said interior rail point, the value of the Oe Ge. i kccas 10,504 oe 654 455 
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Harry G. Cowan 


. . FPA feed specialist . . 


Harry G. Cowan, Minneapolis, has been 
drafted by Walter Berger, chief of the 
Feed and Livestock Branch of the Food 
Production Administration to represent 
the linseed interests in the national pro- 
gram. Mr. Cowan has been district sales 
manager for Spencer Kellogg & Sons for 
many years. He left for Washington 
Dec. 27 to take up his new duties. 

Ben S. Plumer, of Bassano, Alta., is 
the new chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Alberta Wheat Pool. Mr. 
Plumer is a practical farmer, operating 
two farms, the home place at Bassano, 


Ben S. Plumer 


. new wheat pool chairman. . 


comprising 640 acres and 320 acres of ir- 
rigated land in the eastern irrigation dis- 
trict, four miles north of Brooks. The new 
chairman has been a director of the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool since this co-operative 
grain handling organization was started 
in 1923. Born in 1889 in Chadwick, IIL, 
where his parents farmed, Mr. Plumer 
went to Alberta in 1911. He took up land 
in the Bassano district and was also en- 
gaged in the farm machinery business. His 
eldest son, Ben, Jr., is a flight lieutenant 
with the R.C.A.F., in England. The 
second son, Bill, is taking a pilot’s course 
at Macleod, Alta. 





Mostty PERSONAL ~ v¥ 





RAILROAD EXECUTIVE 
Charles V. 
signed as vice president of the North- 


Smith, who recently re- 


western National Bank of Minneapolis, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Minneapolis, Northfield 
& Southern Railway, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Smith has been a 
director of the road for several years. 
CHICAGO VISITOR 

Philip H. Postel, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Ph. H. Postel Mill- 


ing Co., Mascoutah, Il, visited in Chi- 
cago last week. 
EASTERN TRIP 

Hy. H. Arendall, of Omaha, western 
sales manager for Innis, Speiden & Co., 
manufacturer of insecticides, visited his 
company’s headquarters in New York 
and afterwards spent the holidays with 
relatives in Virginia and Washington, 
D.C. 


CLUB PRESIDENT 

William R. Morris, president of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was elected 
president of the Buffalo Club, Dec. 26. 


HERMAN DITTMER ILL 

Herman Dittmer, formerly and for 
many years a well known miller in Okla- 
home, lies seriously ill at his home at 
El Reno following two strokes. The 
first of these came Dec. 18 and was 
followed by a considerable degree of 
recovery, but since experience with a 


second stroke Dec. 24, his rallies have 
not been encouraging. His condition 


is not, however, regarded as critical. 


HOME FROM HOLIDAY 
J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 


Acme Flour Mills Co., has returned with 


they spent the Christmas holidays with 


relatives. 


HOSPITAL PATIENT 

J. C. Regier, president of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co,, is making 
satisfactory progress in a Hutchinson 
hospital where he is a patient following 
a severe heart attack. 


PARENTS’ ANNIVERSARY 

E. S. Thompson, New York flour bro- 
ker, is returning to his former home, 
Marysville, Kansas, to help his parents 
celebrate their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary on Jan. 10. He will take a brief 
vacation before returning east. 


AT FORMER HOME 

L. E. Broenniman, of the Broenniman 
Co., Inc., New York, spent the holidays 
and succeeding week at his former home, 
Watertown, Wis. 


MEXICAN VACATION 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
one of a party of five long time friends 
leaving this week by motor car for a 
several weeks’ vacation in Mexico. From 


initial headquarters at Guaymas, the 
party will tour extendedly throughout 
our good neighbor republic, spending 
a considerable time in Mexico City. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

Floyd A, Owens, manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the International Mill- 
ing Co., is visiting the home office in 
M'nneapolis. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Restaurant Association 
Endows Research Program 
New York, N. Y.—The National Res- 


taurant Association, comprising approxi- 
mately 5,000 owners of restaurants in all 
parts of the country, is making an initial 
gift to the University of Chicago, of 
approximately $100,000. This will go 
toward a program for the development 
of research and educational work on 
foods and restaurant management, and 
Vernon Stouffer, chairman of the associ- 
ation’s educational committee feels that 
the two go hand in hand. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago is widely known, Mr. 
Stouffer said, for its general education 
program and the excellence of its scien- 
tific departments and the possibilities 
offered through its Business Problems 
Bureau, its Food Research Institute, 
American Meat Institute studies and 
other kindred projects related to food, 
were influences toward choosing it for 


these studies. 
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A CONNECTICUT MILLER 
AND GOVERNOR 

John Winthrop, Jr., was born in Gro- 
ton Manor, England, in 1606, and after 
receiving a good education, in 1631 fol- 
lowed his father to New England. 
Three years later he returned to Eng- 
land on public business, and in 1635 
came back with a commission empower- 
ing him to build a fort at the mouth of 
the Connecticut River about where New 
London now is, and appointing him gov- 
ernor of that region for one year. His 
father, who was governor of Massachu- 
setts, wrote that John, Jr., at the time 
had in Boston a library of over 1,000 


volumes. 


In 1646 Winthrop, Jr., established the 
settlement at Pequot, later known as 
New London, Conn., and having acquired 
a great estate there transferred his resi- 
dence to that place. 

In November, 1650, a town meeting 
was held at New London to co-operate 
with Winthrop in building a mill to 
grind grain. The inhabitants were to be 
charged with making the dam and the 
heavy work of erecting the mill. This is 
by no means the only case in which the 
inhabitants of a settlement assisted in 
the building of the dam and millrace, 
and in the erection of the timbers for 
the structure. Moreover, in case of 
flood, or of too heavy ice, or other ac- 
cidents stopping the mill, the inhabitants 
were likely to be impressed to repair 
the damage gratuitously. 

It was also agreed at the meeting that 
no other mili should be set up to grind 
grain within the limits of the town in the 
future so long as Mr. Winthrop or his 
heirs maintained the mill in condition 
to grind grain. 

In 1657 Winthrop was elected gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and except for a 
single year held that office up to his 
death 19 years later. 


January 5, 1944 











* KILLED IN ACTION * 


Lt. Col. George MacNicol, son of E. 
P. MacNicol, assistant to the president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, has been killed in action. 
Word was received by his parents last 
week. Holder of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, for outstanding air work in 
Italy, details of Col. MacNicol’s death 
are lacking. Last August he was awarded 
the D. F. C. for his part in planning, 
organizing and leading the spectacular 
tree-skimming air raid on the Foggia air- 
fields in Italy. When the planes re- 
turned Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, North- 
west African air force chief, rushed out 
on the field, found Col. MacNicol and 
announced he was awarding him the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 





* GETS HIS BARS * 





This is Lt. Robert Wood, son of Gor- 
don B. Wood, general sales manager for 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Lt. Wood received his bars Dec. 11 
at Fort Knox, Ky., where he is still sta- 
tioned. His father was in the last war, 
in aviation. Robert is in the armoured 
division. 
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x * * * * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x '6©§ *&*§ *&* * 


It. E. P. Mitchell, Jr., son of the 
Flour Mills of America, 
inc., left the first part of the week for 
10-day 
leave at home in Kansas City. The 








president of 
Camp White, Oregon, after a 


lieutenant was home for both holidays, 
nd attended the annual Christmas party 
the office the day before Christmas. 
lle is in the quartermaster corps, and 
his brother, John, a midshipman, is en- 
rolled in V-7 at Columbia University 
rking for his ensign’s stripe. 
* 

James C. Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
less B. Smith, is spending a fortnight’s 
leave with his wife and children and 
visiting his parents at Kansas City. A 
Navy volunteer several months ago and 
now rating as petty officer, Mr. Smith, 

ho has been in training at Sheepshead 
Bay, is being transferred to Pensacola, 
Fla., for officer training school. 

* 

Frank J. Krantz, traffic manager for 
ie Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
polis, has received word that his son 
; safe and in friendly hands. The boy, 

ho was a member of a torpedo plane 
ittached to a carrier in the South Pa- 
cific, was 


reported missing in action 


early in November. 
* 

Robert Graham, sales manager for the 
Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., is being 
iducted into the armed services this 
eek. He formerly was associated with 
iis brother, the late Don Graham, in 
the brokerage business in Kansas City, 
but has been with the Russell company 
for the past four years. 





OBITUARY ~ + 





N. R. ROCKAFELLOW 

E. R. Rockafellow, of the firm of E. 
K. Lamont & Son, Philadelphia grain 
dealers, died Dec. 29 of a heart attack. 
CHARLES C. CABLISH 

Charles C. Cablish, 70, founder and 
operator of the Cablish Bakery, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., which was established in 
1897, died of a heart ailment recently. 
WALTER MOLLOY 

Walter Molloy, manager of Fluhrer’s 
akery, Eureka, Cal., and a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, died Jan. 1. 


W. J. EHRSAM 


W. J. Ehrsam, president and general 
manager of the J. B. Ehrsam & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas, died Dec. 
28. The company, which has been in 
the mill and elevator machinery business 
since milling began in Kansas, was start- 
e about the same time as the Hoffman 
mill at Enterprise, which was equipped 
with Ehrsam machinery. The founder 
of the Ehrsam company and C. Hoff- 
man, founder of the Hoffman milling 
organization, were old friends, as was 
W. J. Ehrsam and Ralph Hoffman, sons 
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The Ehrsam com- 
pany today is principally engaged in 


of the two pioneers. 


making machinery for gypsum process- 
ing plants. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EARLY FLOUR ADVERTISING 
IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the available records on the in- 
dustrial history of the colonies are great 
ly increased by advertisements in the 
first colonial newspapers. The premier 


of these sheets was the Boston News 


Letter, which began publication in 1704. 
It consisted of two or possibly four 
pages of magazine size, and carried a 
few little advertisements, like want ads, 
at the bottom of the last column. 

The first of these advertisements con- 
cerning mills appears in the number 
dated Oct. 13-20, 1707, and runs as fol- 
Fort-Hill, in 


Boston, with all utensils and necessaries 


lows: “The windmill at 


thereto belonging, to be sold on reason 
able terms. Such as know not the own- 
ers may repair to the post office in Bos 


ton, and know further.” 
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The earliest of these advertisements 
which concerns flour is to be found in 
the Boston News Letter of Oct. 15-22, 
1711, a copy of which runs thus: “160 
Barrels of Flower, and 25 Mill Bread, 
to be seen at Mr. Lillies Ware house 
from Monday 22nd to Friday 26th, Cur- 
rant, from 9 in the morning to 12 at 


noon, and in the afternoon from 1 to 5.” 
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Spain’s wheat crop shows a_ serious 
deficiency as a result of abnormally hot 
weather in May and June. Arrange- 
ments have been made to import a con- 


siderable amount of wheat. 
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Uncontrolled proofing in a bakery can cause almost as much 
damage as a bull in a china shop. A delay in one proof upsets the 
whole bakery schedule — causes breaks in oven production, wasting 
heat and time while trays go empty—upsets cooling, slicing, and 
wrapping schedules—slows down deliveries. And—to cap this 
train of misadventure, your superintendent wastes valuable time 

checking and re-checking the proof. 


With your proofing process under rigid control as provided by 
a Union-Air Proofing System—with temperature and humidity 
automatically held exactly right all day and every day—you 
can schedule every baking process to the minute. You can keep 
production moving steadily, with little or no proofing supervision. 

Full information on Union-Air Proofing Systems (now more 
easily available to those who can show real need) is available 
on request. Write for the treatise “Scientific Control of Air for 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
510 Berrien Street * 


Albion, Michigan 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales in Southwest were 
relatively light. Mills doled out their last 
part of month's allowable tonnage; awaited 
expected advance in January subsidy. Sales 
reached 25% of capacity last week com- 
pared with 36% the previous week and 39% 
a year ago. 

With start of new week and higher sub- 
sidy, millers find themselves in position to 
book with freedom again, although right 
at ceiling levels. With government im- 
ploring millers to book flour—both for mili- 
tary and lend-lease—and bakers taking on 
supplies whenever bookings are worked 
down to point where they can, it is some- 
what of a sellers’ market. 

Operations good, limited only by supply 
of labor. Apprehension about wheat ceil- 
ings eased by fact that wherever possible 
subsidies apparently will be made _ large 
enough to compensate. Only possibility of 
market block worrying milling industry. 

Clears still priced about same; values 
do not indicate true situation. Clears tight 
because of specifications on government 
business, and may become increasingly hard 
to get. Export shipments high, new book- 
ings low. 

Quotations Dec. 31: established brands 
amily flour $3.95@ 4.05, bakers short patent 
3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 
.31, first clears $2.90@3 second clears 
70@ 2.80, low (clears 





$2 grade $2.65@2.75 
quoted bulk basis). 

Four mills report domestic business a 
tive, 5 fair, 7 quiet, 3 slow and 9 dull. 

Omaha: Mills report sales ranging from 
25 to 150% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions good. Quotations Dec. 31: family fancy 
short patent $3.80@3.92, standard patent 
$3.40@3.50, bakers short patent 30@ 3.41, 
bakers standard patent $3.25@3.31. 

Wichita: Sales 10 to 25%, directions 100%, 
mills operating 90 to 100%. Quotations un- 
changed, 

Hutchinson; Demand largely from gov- 
ernment agencies, Mills reluctant to ex- 
tend contracts. Directions against old con- 
tracts pressed. Shipping directions not off 
at any time. Main concern is caring for 
established trade and meeting previous gov- 
ernment commitments 








Salina; Millers report demand rather slow. 
Shipping directions continue good. 

Texas: Mills sold very little flour dur- 
ing Christmas week. Sales limited to fam- 
ily for immediate shipment; volume not 
much over 10% of capacity with any. g3ak- 
ers would like to make future bookings, 
but mills unable to quote pending subsidy 
information. Operations maintained at 80% 
or 85% of capacity average. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 30: family flour 
50's, extr high patent $4.40@4.60, high 
patent $ 5@ 4. standard bakers 100’s, 
under 44% ash, 5 














$3.52 (ceiling), first clez 
100's, family quality, enriched $3.30@% " 
second clears $3.15@3.20, delivered Texas 
common points or group 3. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Demand at standstill last 
week. With holidays out of way, increased 
interest looked for. One big baking com- 
pany in market Jan. 3, wanting to buy at 
ceiling, but mills well sold for January 
shipment, and have little to offer. Army 
also constantly in touch with mills for Janu- 
ary shipment, but not getting as much as 
it would like. 

Government in market for large quantities 
of flour for January-March shipment, for 
lend-lease. Bids considered Jan. 3, an- 
nouncement of purchases expected hourly. 

A great many relatively small independ- 
ent bakers have not yet covered winter 
needs, some larger ones only partially cov- 
ered. Price tendency definitely upward, 
buyers inclined to cover, but ceilings not 
satisfactory to processors. Although sub- 
sidy on wheat up to 2ic bu, effective Jan. 1, 
millers say they are ic bu worse off than 
they were Dec. 1, due to advances in wheat 
market. 









Clears in good request, absorbed as made. 
No accumulation Shipping directions fair- 
ly satisfactory With government 
near-record production looked for in Jan- 
uary. 


orders, 


Spring wheat mills sold less than 30% 
of capacity last week, compared with 32% 
a week earlier and 23% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 4: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
clear $ 44, first clear 


) 
3.40@ 
second clear 2.85, whole 









wheat $3.54. 
Interior Mills, including Duluth: Business 
rather drab, with no developments of in- 


terest. Millers hoping for increase in gov- 
ernment subsidy, buyers busy with inven- 
tories and routine matters incident to clos- 
ing of calendar year. No sales of conse- 
quence, but potential business in sight. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business practically nil. Only a 
few small sales reported. Shipping direc- 
tions show improvement. Family business 
continues quiet; directions fair Quota- 
tions Jan. 1: spring top patent stand- 
ard patent $ 47, first clear 5 @ 3.67, 
second clear $2, family flour hard 
winter short patent $3.47@ 3.57, 9: patent 
3.37@ 3.47, first clear $3.06@3.34, soft win- 
ter short patent $4.41@4.7 standard patent 
$3.50@ 4.21, first clear 5043.70 

St. Louis: Usual holiday spirit prevails 
Mills report business very light, Majority 
sold up with nothing further to offer. Clears 
in fair demand. Prices unchanged Jobbers 
advise no change in situation. Large and 
small bakers taking their requirements from 
purchases on books. Shipping instructions 
light Quotations Dec. soft wheat baker 
patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.58, 




























straight 74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.2 straight and 95% $4.29, first 
clear as hard wheat baker patent 












(ceiling price) family short patent 

$3.684@ 3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first 

clear $2.68@ 3.06; spring wheat baker short 
3 


\ 
patent 53, straight °$3.43. 





Toledo: Operation of some mills held up 
fairly well in closing days of 1943, in spite 
of disabilities affecting new sales. Both 
millers and buyers indifferent about new 
commitments in view of the peculiar situ- 


ation that exists. Almost no soft wheat 
coming out, many of opinion that there 
isn't much left to come out. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Sales completely stopped Mills 


generally sold out. Selling expected to re- 
sume after first of year when new subsidy 
rates go into effect. Mills operating heavily. 
First clears firm; views on business for 
new year generally are that problem will 
be production. 

Quotations, Dec. 31: spring first patent 
$3.80; spring standard patent $3.70, spring 
first clear $3.60, hard winter short patent 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70; hard 
winter first clear 55, soft winter short 
patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08 











New York: Sales limited chiefly to fill-in 
lots. Trade reports quietness with occasion- 
al and unexpected business where buyers 
require a particular’ brand. In general, 
nothing to press sales. After new subsidy 
announcements customers are expected to 
again come in, although not to extent of 
early December purchases when many com- 
pensated for three months’ absence of offer- 
ings. Chief current turnover is to jobbers, 
on clears, short patents, small amounts of 
cake flours or other odd lots as needed. 
Shipping directions on old contracts coming 
in promptly in accordance with mills’ wish 
to be in clear on subsidies. December vol- 
ume heavier than usual and picture brighter. 
Lack of sales puts most quotations nominal- 
ly at ceilings; business turned usually at 
such levels. 

Quotations Dec. 30: spring high glutens 
3° standard patents 75, clears $3.55@ 
Kansas high glutens $3.81@3.86, stand- 
ard patents $3.73@3.77; soft winters, insuf- 
ficient offerings to make quotations practical. 

Boston: Little business reported other 
than occasional fill-in order. Mills generally 
out of the market. It is expected that 














offerings will begin with extension of sub- 
sidy program. Neither buyers nor sellers 
greatly interested in doing business. It is 
expected that buyers will operate on hand- 
to-mouth basis. Lack of interest apparent 
both among users of bakery and family 
types. A more encouraging trend reported 
in shipping instructions however, induced to 
some degree by getting year-end inventories 
out of way. Quotations Dec. 3 spring 
high glutens $3.94@3.97, short patent 
$3.85@ 3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, first 
clear $3.64@3.67, southwestern short patent 
$3.84@3.87, standard patent $: 3.77; 


3.74@3. 














Texas short patent $3.84@3 standard 
patent $3.74@ 3.77; soft winter patent 
$4.204 straights $4.12 @4.20, clears 
$4.02 @ 4.05. 

Philadelphia: General undertone firm. 


Local activity continues very restricted re- 
flecting small offers by mills and _ indiffer- 
ence of buyers Business accomplished re- 
cently has been confined mostly to small 
fill-in lots to meet actual requirements. Mills 
mostly holding off awaiting January sub- 
sidy rate. Price situation remains practi- 
cally nominal. Quotations Dec, 31: spring 
wheat short patent $3.84, standard patent 
$3.74, hard winter short patent $3.84, 95% 
$3.74. 








THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: A few sales of southwest- 
ern hard wheat flours, with bakers and 


jobbers forming best outlet. Midwestern 
and Pacific Coast flours quiet. Shipping 
directions good, Prices unchanged. Quo- 


tations Jan. 1 hard spring wheat family 
patent $3.64, first patent 3.44, standard 
patent $ 4, fancy clear 30, first clear 

second clear $3. hard winter wheat 
family patent $3.75, bakers short patent 
$3.60, 95° $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft wheat 
short patent $4.40@4.80, straight $3.90@ 
1.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 




















Nashville: Very little, if any, booked. In- 
ventor subject of conversation, Most buy- 
ers waiting January subsidy before making 
any large bookings. 

Shipping directions slow. Older contracts 
being completed in moderate sizes. Mills 
have made a few offerings; do not press 
for business, Prices about unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: soft wheat bakers short 
patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent $4.95 @5, 
hard wheat bakers short patent $3.70@3.77; 
standard patent .65@3.70; soft winter 
wheat family short patent $5@5.15; stand- 
ard patent $4.85@5.05; straight $4.70@4.85; 
clears $4.50@4.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets unchanged Increase of 
4%c in Pacific Coast subsidy for January 
shipments will help the mills to take care 
of some of local trade. It is opinion in 
trade that it will not make a great deal 
of difference in January so far as booking 
new business is concerned. Mills have about 
all the business. they can comfortably 
handle for some time. 











Portland: A quiet week in milling circles 
of Pacific Northwest. Coast mills bothered 
With getting out old contracts; with ceil- 
ings again handicapping them on some 
types of flour, are not in mood for doing 
business Mills awaiting terms January 
subsidy before making further sales, De- 
cember grind sold for some time. Eastern 
business out of picture for interior mills 
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at least temporarily, with ceilings confront- 
ing mills. 

Quotations Dec. 31: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.67, Bluestem Topping $3.47, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hardwheat clears $3.57, whole wheat 100% 


an 


$3.57, graham $3.37, cracked wheat, $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic spring wheat 
flour business excellent. Orders coming in 
steadily, mills behind with deliveries. Some 
slowing up in new business over holidays. 
No new export sales made last week. All 
the flour Canadian mills can produce up to 


end of April already booked. Prices for 
export unchanged, domesti« prices at 
ceiling. 


Quotations Dec. 31: domestic, top patents, 
$5.05 bbl; seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98s jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mon- 
treal freights, add 10c extra where cartage 
is performed. For export, price is $9.40 
per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., winter ports, March- 
April seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour continues extremely 
searce, Mills getting a little more wheat 
but not in sufficient quantities to make any 
appreciable improvement in offerings of 
flour. However, production of winters has 
not entirely ceased, Prices unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 31: winter wheat flour $5.50 
bbl, in secondhand jutes, Montreal freights. 
With fall work completed farmers have 
had more time to bring out winter wheat 
and trade it for western feed grain at a 
profit, some slight increase in offerings is 


noted, Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations 
Dec. 31: $1.10@1.12 bu f.o.b., shipping 
points, according to freights. 








Winnipeg: Partial lull in demand, but 
domestic trade continues on a good scale, 
No new export business indicated for past 
few weeks. All mills operating full time 
and Western plants receiving increased 
quantities of wheat. Shortage of supplies of 
wheat threatening at Western Mills relieved 
satisfactorily. Quotations Dec. 31: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.30 cottons, seconds $4.80, second patents 
to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Steady flow of flour for export, 
but no destinations disclosed. Practically 
all business for account of Allied Nations. 
Western mills still finding it difficult to 
handle all the war orders despite operating 
on a 100% basis. Heavy export movement 
cutting more and more into amount of 
hard wheat flour available for domestic 
trade, Hard wheat flour prices holding firm 
at price ceiling levels, cash car quotations 
on basis of cotton 98s being $5.40 for top 
patents, $5 for bakers and second patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour picture deteriorating as 
far as dealers in west are concerned. Only 
a small percentage of last year’s volume 
coming to this market, picture shows no 
sign of improvement. Experiments being 
pressed by baking trade with various ingre- 


dients along with hard wheat flour to 
provide suitable substitute in cake and 
pastry making. Price to trade steady at 
$7.50. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 








option markets, in cents per bushel 
































WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Dec. 29 . 159% 157% 167% 165% 1584 156% Ssrere ne 156% 156% 
Den: 20 xs 160 158% 168% 165% 158% 157% saiis shee 157% 157% 
Dec, 31 161% 160% 169% 167% 161%, 159% nee aia 159 159 
i ree —————————_—_—— Holida y—————_——_ 
ee. SS wreaks 161% 159% 169% 167% 160% 159 3% 1544 
Jan, 4 cccoce BEL 160% 169% 168% 160% 159% 158% 
o- CORN: r 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago 
May July May July May July May July 
Dec. 
Bee Be axes 
te + aa ee ais bik 
Jan eens ——————_————- Holiday — - 
SOB. SB cseces 78% 
wees Os aed os Pre re ae 78% 
RYE ‘ - FLAXSEED. 
Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
Ms July May July May July May July 
Dec i errr 120% 119% 305 Seas 305 116 
Ms. Be 6 eas 120% 305 116 
SOR cess 120% 305 cease 116 
i. Se Peer —Holiday— - —- 
WOM. 2 césnes 305 ree 305 oe 116 
Jan. 4 305 ee 305 Soni 116 

















A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $....@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ..... -2+-@ 3.47 
Meee BTGt CIORP 2c cccccccce 3.25@ 3.67 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.47@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.37@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ..... 3.06@ 3.34 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.41@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.21 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.50@ 3.70 
ey, WER. ib codsu-svees ° 3.48@ 3.71 
eC, GEE c5ceevewces " 2.95@ 3.33 


Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 


Family patent ......$....@3.98 $....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 











(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Bscaee BOS Benes Biccess $....@ 3.53 Poe ee@ 3 eee. Form $....@ 3.84 $3.84@ 3.87 Paver Fe eee 
ote ae @ a 5 ee eoou@ 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 @ 

3.20@ 3.34 eee @ a eee 3.64@ 3.67 coeee eees 

vir -@ 3.53 a @ -@ 3.84 3.84@ 3.87 3.70@ 3.77 

-@ 3.43 -@ 3.70 @ ooo @ 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 Dp 3.65@ 3.70 

2.68@ 3.06 .@ 3.55 a .@ ate ee ie TE 

«--@ 3.98 -@ 4.13 ~-@ @. rr 4.20@ 4,22 a7 . 5.05@ 5.10 

“ coos B74 oo --@ 4.08 @ @ eon @ ° 4.12@ 4.20 @. 4.95@ 5.00 

i, 3.32@ ar cack --@ -@ ee, eee 4.02@ 4.05 ee Pe ee 

x - @ 4. o> wee Peace wee ee 3.80@ .90 Sor eee ‘en's ‘een eoee 

Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
ERROR cc ccccs eo08 coce even Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... . $9.40 me 
Montana ...... oaee eee eeee Spring second pat. . -@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.50 werdeak 


**In co ttons, Fort William basis. 


Spring first clearf .. ....@3.30 ....@.... 


tSecond-hand jutes. 


198-lb jutes. §280-lb cottons. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 4 

Minneapolis: No change. Demand heavy, 
but no sellers. Split-car and truck buying 
increasing right along, leaving little to be 
ipplied against old contracts. Ceiling, $37.75 
Wichita: Supply less than demand; bran 
and shorts, basis Kansas City $36.50. 
Salina: Demand especially good; trend 
steady; supply inadequate; bran and shorts 
elling at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds’ supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply inadequate; 
yutput practically all going out on mixed 
ars; wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, 
mixed car ceilings, del. group 3 or TCP. 
Chicago: No offerings; $40.40, jobbers’ 
ceiling price. 

Toledo: No change; demand way in ex- 
ess of supply and absorbing production 
is for months past at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Situation still unchanged, All 
offerings from a continued heavy output are 
quickly absorbed; trend firm; supply very 
light. 

Quotations: std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog, second clear and heavy mixed feeds 
$41.55. 5 
New York: Supply scarce; $46.06. 

Boston: Supplies scarce; government 
ground wheat more plentiful and with 
other available grains helped to fill millfeed 
demand. A few cars of Canadian bran 
and midds. reported coming into market but 
domestic millfeeds hard to locate; standart 
bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog 
$46.17 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light. Quotations Brand std., pure 
spring and hard winter $45.34; soft win- 
ter, nominal; midds std., flour and red 
dog $45.34. 

Nashville: Demand very strong; supply 
limited; prices high at ceiling; both bran 
ind shorts $43.30@44.30 


Seattle: Supply fair. Quotations $36.50 
(ceiling). 
Portland: Millrun, bran, shorts, midds., 
5.50 ton. 





Ogden: Trade steady with demand good 


and prices at ceiling; mills working to 
capacity Demand so brisk for millfeed, 
plants allocating it to old customers, 

bran and millrun $36.30, blended $: 
white $36.30, midds. $36.30, carload 

f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: Red bran and 
millrun $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 
midds. $41.10, per ton, ceiling. California 
prices: (ceiling) Red bran and millrun 
$41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. 
$42.10, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceil- 
ing. 


Los Angeles: Irregular offering; Kansas 
bran, $47.50. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand keen. Shortage 
of feeding grains in eastern Canada and 
good value of millfeed at ceiling prices ac- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


count for popularity. Mills unable to keep 


up with orders. Exports practically at a 
standstill due to short supplies. Quotations 
Dec. 31: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 


ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; all sup- 
plies in keen demand and, apart from small 
amounts from some Alberta mills going to 
British Columbia, bulk of Western run go- 


ing to Eastern Canada. No confirmation 
of sales to United States Quotations Der 
31: bran $28, shorts $29, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 





$26.50. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic trade 
conditions unchanged with sales far in ex- 
cess of previous years despite mild winter 
Business entirely routine. Supplies from 
western mills coming in well at present. 
Prices firm at ceiling levels, quotations on 
a cash car basis are bran $29.80, shorts 


$30.80 and midds. $33.80. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Some 
buying, but no general Mills here and 
there added to bookings, while others did 
practically nothing. Government orders ab- 
sorbing fairly big percentage of current 
production working higher. Pure 
white rye 3.64@3.74 ewt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minne: — pure medium $3.54@3.64, 


pure dark $3.3 





Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; supply 


ample. Unless alcohol production becomes 
larger, supply probably will remain ample 
for food needs, Quotations: white $3.95, 


medium $3.75, dark $3.65 


Chicago: Business almost at. standstill. 
Very few small sales made. Directions only 
fair; white patent rye $3.48@3.71, medium 
$3.38@3.61, dark $2.95@3.33. 





New York: Prices cover wide range, but 
even low levels do not attract business; 
turnover very small; pure white patents 
$3.85 @ 4.02. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, mediuin 
dark rye $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.19, Wisconsin white patent $4.32 


Philadelphia: Market generally firm. 
Prices show slig htly higher trend. Demand 
only moderate; white patent $3.80@ 3.90. 


St. Louis: Prices higher to lower. Sales 
and shipping directions slow; pure white 
flour $4.01, medium $3.91, dark $3.56, rye 
meal $3.76. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Increase from 6c to 11%¢ 
bu in subsidy on durum not sufficient, to re- 
lieve pressure on ceilings, so millers out of 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 





























ago soard of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Jan. 1, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 
—W heat— -—Corn—— —Oats Rye --Barley—~ 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
PRRIOUEO os.ciuncewn’ ° 2,277 5,979 1,264 37 17 86 91 5 3 
Buffalo TrPeTrrreTrT 7,084 6,411 197 4,685 3,824 2,014 3,339 1,661 1,158 792 
S| re oe ° 5,052 5,169 844 ~~ o% oe ee ati 298 
FRE a caren hee Seow 5,593 6,657 3,02 3,046 1,142 1,256 3,764 1,157 697 
BROOD ss avd cceees : 238 197 ¥ 1,405 ° 
2 eer ‘ : 160 x" . 2 ae 250 . 215 
2 Ge ea 7,52 30,641 28 318 774 1,273 1,014 1,313 1,638 953 
Fort Worth 7,636 12,789 202 240 96 147 69 15 30 46 
Galveston ‘‘Sesaseais See 5,739 
PIOECRIMMOM. bass scieces 7,342 12,101 é oa ‘ ar : Ron 
Indianapolis Tere ee 1,552 1,515 825 1,472 208 367 83 38 ‘ 
Kansas City ........... 15,852 35,094 963 2,424 394 2 806 366 72 26 
i rere eee 488 1,358 1,692 7 62 60 247 4,399 2,446 
Afloat ..... eres om 169 : 654 
PRSMMORNONE xc kcecseees 23,3 33,658 837 2,876 3,635 2,077 4,902 4,883 5,570 3,328 
NOW OFIGORD 3s ccees 1,39 2,041 125 7 174 9 9 70 
WOW TORR. 2 o6cscs ‘ 316 1i 281 18 . 1 as ° 
CE eh oa so cake aee 7,33 16,405 1,701 067 1,663 242 13 169 562 372 
POOTER 26.00. AT ay Te 356 701 261 161 > 250 100 
Philadelphia .... ices’ Q0ee 1,794 318 228 20 84 7 4 
MG; Be si eins 68s oe 0% 2,229 5,170 735 3,935 276 107 «1 268 43 
a Ss, Ze re ir 591 2,209 346 817 22 19 188 11 
Ch. SORE cc vevcwsvons 3,422 ,170 1,189 320 120 13 8 47 14 
Wichita .... Tose sekne 7,902 9 4 6 2 
Totals «+ wee +117,291 200,645 11,100 39,988 13,052 8,137 20,447 19,090 15,527 9,350 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed 


100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago ener xT Kansas City Pree Louis Buffalo 
Spring OFAN ..cccccveyese $....@40.40 $. -@37.7 BS Becrc@ass @. $....@41.55 
Hard winter bran ....... «++. @40.40 ees 36.50 @ 37 00 A 97 @ 9.47 Lil@ een 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 37.75 -@. 38.97@ 39 47 - ++ @41.55 
Flour middlingst ....... -+--@40.40 37.75 36.50@ 37.00 38.97@39.47 ~ ee @41.65 
ee aa -.@40.40 37.75 ee Peer . +++ @39.47 «+e + @41.56 
meltimaee Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran .....-...e0- $49.00@50.00 $ -@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@ wee 
Hard winter bran ....... Ter, eer -@45.34 rrr. oes Secale <bha's 
Soft winter bran ........ -@. er Pee er, * as ° 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* .... 49. 00@ 50. ‘00 «+--+ @45.34 325 @46.17 cxce@ceee esos cece 
Flour middlingst ....... rer, eee -@45.34 +++ @46.17 ee eee 43.30@44.30 
Med GOS ccaccccacevcesss coe cees -@45.384 ....@46.17 ery Pere occe@ sess 
Spring ‘jo Shorts ee 
3... METER $. ao 00 $....@30.00 $. — 00 
qWinnipeg....... -@29.00 -@. 


+- @28.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. erort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 














OATMEAL MARKETS 


HELP WANTED 


Vv LE 





WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF MILLING 
and managing flour mill; good opportu- 
nity for the future. Located in the best 
county seat town in northwestern North 
Dakota. L. R. Larson, 303% Sixth Ave. 
N., Grand Forks, N. D. 











Toronto-Montreal: 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


| WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 


Enns Miuurne Co., 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Meneoret of High-Grade 

Wheat Flour 
Foreign and pent Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


Flours and Grain 
BELGRADE, MONT. 












LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 





Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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MNF APPOINTS NATIONAL 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Cuicago, Itut.—Willis C. 


dent of the Millers National Federation, 


Helm, presi- 


has appointed the following national 
nominating committee: Charles Ritz, In- 
Milling Co., 
chairman; M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C; J. L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Ward Ma- 
gill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
Fred N, Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich. 
responsibility of nominating one or more 


ternational Minneapolis, 


This committee has the 


candidates for president of the federa- 
tion; also candidates for the four mem- 


berships-at-large 


board of directors. The district nom- 
inating committees will be appointed in 


about a month. 





DISTRICT 


WICHITA, 


trict 1, Association of Operative Millers, 
will hold a meeting here on Saturday, 


Jan. 8. C 


Wichita office 


Commission, will discuss the labor situa- 


tion in Wichita. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS. 


. W. Corsaut, manager of the 


of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


will also be presented by members of 
the association. 


on the _ federation’s 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NO WINTER KILL IN NORTHWEST 

Weather in the 
Pacific Northwest during the past week 





PorTLAND, OREGON. 


was seasonal, with snow 





reported in 
many sections of eastern Oregon and 
Washington. No 


have been 


A.O.M., TO MEET 


Members of Dis- winter kill 


reports 
received; the winter wheat 


crop has a good covering of snow. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





the War Canadian flour production during the 
crop year 1942-43 was 23,549,707 bbls 


the highest annual output on record. 


Manpower 


Four technical papers 











STARTING JANUARY I8I!8 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you’re their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 


EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 


That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 


Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!-WITH WAR BONDS 


This space contributed to Victory by THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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HARDIN BAKERIES ADDS 
PLANT AT JACKSON, MISS. 


Phil B. Hardin, general manager of 
Hardin’s Bakery, Meridian, Miss., has 
announced the purchase of the Bur- 
dette Bakery, Jackson, Miss. The plant, 
one of the old established . bakeries in 
Jackson, will be under the 
name of Hardin’s Bakery, and Butter- 
Krust bread will be featured. 


operated 


Mr. Hardin now operates four plants, 
one each in Meridian, Columbus, Tupelo 


and Tuscaloosa. 
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EARLY COLONIAL LAWS 
GOVERNING FLOUR MILLING 
Mills had scarcely been erected in the 
American colonies before it was deemed 
advisable to pass laws regulating their 
operations. In 1635 the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony passed a law limiting the 
millers’ toll as follows: 
take 


above the sixteenth pte of the corne hee 


“Ordered, that noe mill shall 
grindes, & that eny millar shall have 


alwaies ready in his mill, weights & 


scales pvided att his owne charge.” Two 
ordered that the 
miller should weigh the grain both as it 


years later it was 
came into and left his mill, if he were 
desired to do so by the customer. 

The Plymouth Colony in 1636 allowed 
pottle of 
bushell for 
grinding the same for the space of the 
two first 


John Tenny, the miller, “a 


Corne toule vpon  euery 
after the said 
Milne is erected, and afterward @ but 
a quart at a bushell for all that is 
brought to the milne by others.” In 
1638 this colony fixed the toll at 1/16, 


the same as allowed by the Massachu- 


yeares next 


setts Bay Colony. 

Such regulations were considered only 
fair in return for the rights allowed the 
mill. These rights included not only 
those of water power, but frequently the 
land itself. In 1638 Portsmouth, of the 
Rhode Island Colony, gave Nicholas Es- 
son land for his mill and the right to 
fell and carry away the timber needed 
in building it. This was probably the 


first mill in Rhode Island. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Jan 
1, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 





Baltimore .. 3,174 
RE ee 1,090 “a es - 
Buffalo ..... 2,414 2,261 261 306 
errr rer 6,749 152 = 618 
CRIS avicvcssce 213 is 305 
SO eer 3,141 3,119 ee 
Se 1,866 a 136 
Milwaukee— 
PS | See eT e¢ — e% 678 
NOW ZOPK .cscas ee 
NT Perec ee 
Philadelphia ech 
(eee ere 3,685 1,738 
Dec. 25, 1943 4,112 1,736 
Jan. 1, 1942 197 1,422 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Dec. 25, 1943, and Dec. 26, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000'’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-—American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. 25 Dec. 26 Dec, 25 Dec. 26 


1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 138,101 246,151 29,960 19,225 
Ce newwense 11,278 41,982 “> ees 
ee s+ wv se eee 16,881 10,001 2,521 3,695 
OO sak Seu aes 20,770 19,687 4,869 981 
og! eee 20,370 10,925 1,868 646 
Flaxseed .... 7,437 3,601 3,251 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

o—Week ending—— 
Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Jan, 1 
Five mills ...... §2,101 47,678 *37,855 


*Four mills. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


. OF oouGH STABILITY 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 

















HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 
RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW PRODUCTS © 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, 
Minn. 


Minneapolis 


¥ oY 


Fat Recovery Basin 

Catch-basin equipment to salvage fats 
and oils from waste waters has been de- 
veloped by the Hottmann Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. Made from noncritical ma- 
terials, the basin is noncorrosive, sani- 
tary and has high recovery efficiency. 
It clears waste waters of fats and oils 
before they reach the sewer and will 
help in the necessary wartime salvage of 
fats needed for munitions. 


AMIOCA Development 

An industrial research program which, 
started many years ago by a foreign 
missionary’s curiosity, has been carried 
through agricultural and _ laboratory 
phases to the point where a commercial 
crop of a new kind of grain is available, 
and sufficient quantities have been proc- 
cessed by American Maize Products 
Co., and tested by Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., to assure its distribution. Stein, 
Hall & Co., New York, has co-operated 
with American Maize in developing 
Amioca and evaluating it for various 
industrial uses, such as_ textile warp 
sizing, finishing and printing, paper tub, 
calender and coating work, veneer and 
laminating adhesives, box and envelope 
gums and liquid glues. 

The story of Amioca goes back to 
1908, when an 


found growing in China a new variety 


American missionary 
of corn and sent samples to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The char- 
acteristic of this corn which distin- 
guished it from the ordinary variety was 
that the surface’ of the cut kernels 
looked like hard wax. So it was natural 
for the name “waxy maize” to originate 
from this waxy appearance, although the 
kernels do not contain any wax. Pres- 
ent preference is to call this grain glu- 
tinous corn, deriving the name from the 
sticky or glue-like character of the 
cooked or pasted starch. 

The corn which the missionary found 
was not well developed. The ears were 
puny and the yields per acre were 
poor. The U. 
culture’s experimental station at Ames, 


S. Department of Agri- 


Iowa, became interested, and in con- 
junction with Iowa State College began 
developing hybrid having the pertinent 
characteristics of glutinous corn. These 
experiments covered a period of many 
years. 

In 1942 a small quantity of seed hav- 
ing yields comparable with the best 
hybrid corns was available, and a small 
acreage of glutinous corn was planted. 
The crop was processed commercially 
by American Maize Products Co. Plant 
operations presented no great difficul- 
ties. Although starch yields were not 
good, the hybriding experiments were 
successful, and actual yields per acre 
were high enough to make glutinous corn 
a commercial crop. At the same time 
sufficient Amioca was produced to have 
it tested for industrial purposes. 

Stein-Hall chemists have found that 
Amioca differs from ordinary corn starch 





SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


accepts your test 


A flour consumer—either baker or 
housewife—cannot expect, except in 
rare instances, to be informed regard- 
ing the intricacies of modern flour pro- 
duction, but base their judgment of 
the quality of the product upon the 
results it gives them in the consump- 
tive uses to which it is put, which 
after all is the final test. 

SAPPHIRE FLOUR has always ac- 
cepted this test and been willing to rest 
the judgment of its quality upon it. 
No product can be superior to the raw 
material from which it is produced. 
Flours milled from composite wheat 
types drawn from territories having 
widely varied soil and climatic condi- 
tions must of necessity reflect such in 
a composite quality. We claim for 
Montana flours milled in Montana 
that they are distinctive in quality be- 
cause the wheat from which they are 
produced is distinctive. 





Claims for any product are meaning- 
less unless they can be fully substan- 
tiated by successful use in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ALL~ROGALSKY, MI 


MEPHERSON, KANSAS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


* CANADA 








Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








SSSSS 








BY APPOINTMENTTO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


OOOO : ~ . AF 4654 4 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





Sd a 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
} LONDON, ENGLAND ‘ London 


= a ae 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMacs 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 


ili a ‘ 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Export Flour Handling 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Western Assurance 








Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


me Ge. PRAT? 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY igen STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED is 











CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘“‘Mapleshaw 
Ontario Toron to, 
Canada 




















, = 
r MAPLE LAF 
- f : 


aeerzr PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


cs “Alaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
. EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








Sa==>" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SS >=? 


- JUTE 4 ~ JUTE - 
wre BAGS coron 
- BAGS - BAGS 


¥ 4 4 


F_ A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited fk « 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








nt 
































Sines us? LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
e “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
James fechardson & bons Cale Adin: LARESIDE Sener Manes 




















Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters ae a 
PP P CEREAL CUTTERS Canadian Hard Spring 
WINNIPEG + CANADA Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Standard the world over for cutting Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. . United Grain G Ltd 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® KIPP-KELLY LIMITED Ci. taaaaen 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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in several respects, particularly in the 
character of the gels formed when 
heated with water. Compared with the 
prittle character of ordinary corn starch 
gels, Amioca gels are long and gummy, 
remain in a fluid condition and do not 
tend to set back to a paste like or- 
dinary corn starch gels. They are sub- 
stantially clear in appearance as com- 
pared with the opaqueness of regular 


corn starch gels. In_ these respects 
Amioca resembles tapioca flour more 
nearly than does corn starch. It is 


chiefly because of these properties that 
America has been found successful for 
many purposes which tapioca has served. 

Stein-Hall has found that the 
resemblance of Amioca to tapioca flour 


also 


is carried through in enzyme conver- 
in the formation of 


amount of 


well as 

The 
enzymes necessary to 
to a given viscosity is less than that 


sions as 
dextrines. liquefying 


convert Amioca 


required with corn starch and more 
nearly like the amount required 
with tapioca flour. In the manu- 
facture of dextrines, the amount 


acid required to produce dextrines of 
different types approximates more near- 
ly the with tapioca 
flour than with corn starch. 

In clarity, transparency, and fast tack, 


amount required 


dextrines and gums manufactured from 
Amioca resemble tapioca flour and can 
be used satisfactorily for a number of 
purposes where tapioca has been used 
before. 

In 1943 additional quantities of hy- 
brid seed were available and through 
contacts with the farmers arrangements 
were made to plant approximately 3,000 
acres. This will make available suffi- 
cient grain to produce between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 lbs of Amioca early in 
1944, 
siderably enlarged acreage to be planted 


Seed is now available for con- 


in 1944 for use as Amioca in 1945. 


Bag Sealer 

A small size crimp bag sealer, which 
can be plugged into any light socket, 
has_ been market by the 
Pack-Rite Techt- 
mann Industries, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
It is 371% 
erated from a standing or sitting posi- 


put on the 


Machines Division of 
inches high and can be op- 


tion and will seal bags up to eight inches 
wide, applying a 12-line horizontal crimp. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





D. K. HYLAND PRESIDENT 
OF PITTSBURGH RETAILERS 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—D. K. Hyland, of 
the Zotter Bakery, McKeesport, Pa., was 
elected president of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association at the annual meet- 


ing in Pittsburgh, Dec, 14. He _ suc- 
ceeds Wendel Fleckenstein. Other of- 


ficers named include: vice president, Paul 
M. Baker; treasurer, A. F. 
financial secretary, E. A. Dorner; corre- 
sponding secretary, S. D. McKinley. 

William E. Maier and Theodore Staab, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Association, 
spoke at the meeting, urging a large at- 
tendance at the winter convention of 
the state association at Reading, Jan. 
11-12. A special car will be chartered 
for bakers to make the trip. 

It was decided to re-open the Bakers 
Training School on Jan. 4 at the bakery 
of Herman Knell, Mount Washington, 
who will be in charge of class instruc- 
tion. 


Planitzer ; 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, II. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











PROMPT **. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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Duluth Universal —_Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


OQ” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 








COTTON 
BAGS 








CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


'PeEG ee VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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| STRATEGIC LOCATION 















¥& INDICATE 
Our SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 




















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


¢ Since 1821 * 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


. WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD 


RYE 


TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, N. y. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 19" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








600 Mutual Building 





Jones-HerretsaTer Construction Co, 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 











NOT SAFE 


A souse boarded a_ two-decker bus, 


and found a seat by the driver. He 
talked and talked, until the driver sug- 
gested that he go up above. The drunk 


amiably clambered upstairs, but in a 
few minutes he was back. 

“What's matter? Didn’t you [ke the 
view up there?” asked the driver hope- 
lessly. 

“Sure, nice view, nice air, answered 
the soak, “but *taint safe up there. No 


driver.” 


JUST THE TOP 


Two soldiers on a transport headed 
overseas Were gazing at the vast expanse 
of water. 

“That’s the most water I eber did 
see.” 

“Yo’ ain't 
just the top ob it.” 


seen nothin’ yet. That's 


CELEBRATION 


Sue.—I refused Harry two months 


ago, and he has been drinking hard ever 

since. 
Kate.—Well, 

celebration a little too far.—U. 


1 say that’s carrying a 
S. Coast 


Guard Magqazine. 


THAT'S ALL RIGHT 
“IT beg your pardon, but this is not 
your house.” 
“That's all right, lady, I’m not myself 
tonight.” 
¥Y ¥ 
Man calling a bluff: “Here, Cliff. Here, 
Cig.” 
¥ 
GIVE THANKS 


A German mother was telling her 


young son that for the many blessings 
that life had given him he should thank 
God and thank Hitler. 


After a moment of meditation the boy 


asked: “What should I say if Hitler 
dies?” 

The mother answered: “Just thank 
God.” 


MEOW ! 

Catty woman to authoress of a suc- 
cessful book: “Charming, my dear, but 
tell me, who really wrote it?” 

Authoress: “Darling, ’'m so glad you 
liked it. Who read it to you?” 

¥ ¥ 


YES, HE IS 


Sadie.—That husband of mine is a 
worm, if there ever was one. 
Daisy.—Yes, I just saw a _ chicken 


pick him up.—Puget Sound Navy Yard 
Salute. 
¥ ¥ 
’Twas just the other evening, 
In a fortune telling place, 


A pretty gypsy read his mind 
And then she slapped his face! 
—U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


ZN 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS SZ 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW. 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,"’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. (€ 


“Alkers,’’ London. 


118 So. 6th St. 





E. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


C.3 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


IVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 


Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C, 3. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
| GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL,  cataaarteaalaias 
and FL i0l 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LO NDON, 03 
9 Brunswick Street LIVE RPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. 


“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


C.3 
Cable Address: 


—The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, 


OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘“Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '‘D1pLoma,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Luildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “Puitir,"’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Code: 
Riverside 


Jable Address: 
ny IGILANT 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTE RN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








fo Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW, YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant S¢.. Malden, Mass. 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











Low Grades ans Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





7a 
$ Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


‘NEW YORK = Feb Beek, | 
PHILADELPHIA 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








oS 





“ee of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN — 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 
fully air conditioned and con- 
trolled for humidity and tempera- 
ture. Full laboratory control plus 
Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Telephone 85991 poet 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ot COLORADO 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











“Golden Loaf” 2's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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| Now- wy \-RICHMENT-A 
out of Local Stocks 


without Red Tape in Purchasing 





roblems of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required. 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 







@ Possibly not. Knowing wheats may not be 
your specialty. 

Knowing about wheat is a primary responsi- 
bility with us at General Mills. Flour quality 
depends upon the wheat from which the flour 
is milled just as the quality of a finished baked 
product depends to a large extent upon the qual- 
ity of the basic raw material: Flour. Of course, 
the flour must be properly milled and the baked 
products properly made. 

But here is our real problem. The wheat must 
have the reght baking quality. If the right baking 
quality isn’t in the wheat there is nothing the 
miller or the baker can do to put it there. 

Emphasis on right baking quality in terms of 
the bakers finished baked products is the guiding 
principle of General Mills wheat purchases and 
flour production. When you buy a General Mills 


bakery flour, you can be sure of getting a flour 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 






















with absolutely uniform baking quality, tested 
and approved for dependable performance. 

Next time your General Mills representative 
comes around, ask him to show you the actual 
wheat heads pictured above. We believe you will 


find them interesting. 
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Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





